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Diplomacy and Culture: 
Lessons from the Asian-Pacific Region 


Lawrence T. Woods 


When you have contacts with foreigners, there are four important sentences to keep in 
mind, namely: your words must be faithful and sincere; your conduct must be earhest and 
respectable; you should cooperate with them in defense, but not in attack; and you should ` 
keep at a distance from them at first, but later on become close .... 


Tseng Kuo-fan, 1862! 
I can see the Asian-Pacific region in the 21st century begin the engine of global economic 
and cultural development that Europe was in the 19th century. The potential is there — 
resources, a vast population, the dramatic chemistry of Eastern culture and Western 
technique. | 

Pierre Trudeau, 19837 


Probably the best move each of the great powers can make in the next few years is a 
massive investment in the personnel and intellectual resources and the cultural 


understanding of their diplomatic corps. 


This paper offers some preliminary 
thoughts on the ways in which culture may 
shape diplomacy. It is divided into two 
sections. First, a nascent conceptual 
framework is outlined. Second, a brief case 
study of the link between diplomacy and 
culture in the context of economic 
cooperation in the Asia-Pacific region is 
examined. The emerging argument is 
fourfold: 1) diplomacy should be conceived 
as a dynamic activity; 2) cultural interaction 


Paul Kennedy, 19893 


is a major cause of diplomatic adaptation 
and/or leaming in contemporary international 
political and economic. relations; 3) 
successful diplomatic practices are those 
which take into account and are shaped by the 
cultural attributes of the participants; and 4) 
students and practitioners of Asia-Pacific 
relations would be wise to acknowledge that 
diplomatic practices can be and have been 
altered to accommodate the clash of cultures 
(Anglo-American, East Asian, Southeast 
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Asian, South Pacific and Latin American) in a 
regional interstate dialogue. The link 
between diplomacy and culture, a theme 
foreshadowed by the quotations above, 
should not be ignored. 

Prior to the November 1989 
establishment of an intergovernmental forum 
known as Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC)4, most efforts to foster mutually 
beneficial regional economic cum political 
development through policy coordination 


had taken a nongovernmental path. This 


approach was conditioned by a variety of 
culturally and hence diplomatically sensitive 
considerations including a preference for 
consensus decision-making in Asian-Pacific 
societies, the organizational concerns of the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), the two Chinas problem, Japan's 
cautious reemergence as a regional power, a 
growing Soviet interest, and an ambivalent 
North American attitude. The diplomatic 


contributions made by international — 


nongovernmental organizations (INGOs) 
such as the scholarly Pacific Trade and 
Development Conference (PAFTAD), the 
business-oriented Pacific Basin Economic 
Council (PBEC), and the multisectoral 
Pacific Economic Cooperation Conference 
(PECC) have followed the example set by the 
now defunct Institute of Pacific Relations 
(IPR) and provide concrete examples of the 
wisdom of utilizing unofficial channels in the 
dialogue between the states and cultures of 
the Asia-Pacific. The proponents of APEC 
are and have been urged to take note. 


Terminology and Scope — 


Culture is understood here to -be "a 
learned, shared, compelling, interrelated set 


of symbols whose meaning provide a set of 
orientations for members of a society. These 


- orientations, taken together, provide 


solutions to problems that all societies must 
solve if they are to remain viables." J.M. 
Mitchell's observation that “culture has 
become an indispensable form of 
communication within and between societies" 
will also be adopted®. Incorporating the idea 
of communication, diplomacy is understood 
to be a "dialogue between independent 
states’." This dialogue encompasses the 
performance or facilitation of one or more 
diplomatic tasks —— representation, 
information, communication, and/or 
negotiation — by state or nonstate agents. 
The conception of diplomacy as an activity 
which is not restricted to the conduct of 
officially-designated state officials is explored 
by Berman and Johnson® and has been 
employed in my recent work on INGOs 
alongside the fourfold typology of diplomatic 
functions’, 

This paper seeks neither to assess cultural 
diplomacy (activities intended to transmit an 
understanding of one culture to another)!° 
nor to explore a cultural theory for use in the 
study of comparative politics'!. However, it 
does follow studies of the role of culture in 
international relations which share an interest 
in the development of diplomatic practices 
and institutions and take as their common 
point of departure the observation that 
twentieth century diplomacy appears rooted 
in European cum Western values and related 
legal constructs. The importance of this 
understanding cannot be understated. As 
Adam Watson acknowledges, “we must keep 
in mind the European origins of present-day 
diplomacy if we are to see where it has 
become inadequate and how it can 
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successfully be adapted and in some respects 
wholly transformed to meet the requirements 
of its global expansion and of radical 
change!2." Adda Bozeman argues that the 
context of and challenges facing 
contemporary diplomatic practices might be 
better understood by appreciating values 
inherent in earlier diplomatic systems and 
traditions (i.e. Ancient Near Eastern, Greek, 
Chinese, Roman, Islamic), many of which 
arose within non-Western cultures which 
have only recently been integrated into what 
we now term the international system of 
states!3. Martin Wight, though openly 
querying the utility of the terms such as 
Western and non-Western, has isolated "a 
certain coherent pattern of ideas that may be 
detected from time to time in Western 
statesmen, political philosophers and jurists” 
in discussions of international relations: 
international society; international order, state 
sovereignty versus intervention; and 
international morality'* Wight does not 
speculate on how acceptable these concerns 
might be to non-Western societies, but 
Watson suggests that ethical innovations such 
as these, introduced alongside Western 
technological and administrative innovations, 
have been welcomed by the non-Wesiern 
states which inherited them upon entering the 
intemational system because of their utility in 
the pursuit of national goals. These societies 
are concerned about cultural imperialism, but 
are also adapting to and shaping the system". 
Accordingly, attitudes inside and outside each 
cultural community must be overcome, in 
keeping with the assessments of Robert 
Jervis and Glen Fisher on the ways in which 
cognitive predispositions may lead to 
problems of perception and misperception!®. 
For example, as Marvin Soroos has 


observed, the strong group orientation of the 
Japanese is often resented by outsiders who 
see it aS arrogance, condescension, racism or 
tribalism. At the same time, foreign attitudes 
tend to reinforce the Japanese sense of 
distinctiveness and the feeling that they are 
being asked to adapt to Western cultures with 
little expectation of reciprocation. 
Constructive cultural adaptation will ideally 
be more than unidirectional!”. 

A similar issue is the concern of 
Christopher Joyner and John Dettling, who 
deftly refute the thesis of cultural relativism 
(which holds that cultural diversity precludes 
the achievement of a body of international 
law) by examining the emergence of norms 
concerning human rights and the use of 
force. While so-called non-Western cultures 
may possess distinct sets of values, this does 
not preclude the existence of values which 
might be akin to prominent Western values 
and thus provide a basis for elements of 
international law and interstate cooperation'®. 
And yet what may be "bridging the cultural 
chasm" may not be attention to similar culture 
values as much as it is a notion of shared 
interests which transcends culture. 
Therefore, just as cultural relativism may be 
overstated, so might Joyner and Dettling’'s 
attempt to downplay the importance of 
cultural divergence in international relations. 
Just as there are two sides to a coin, the 
present study aims to examine the residual 
differences between cultures and how they 
may be overcome in the practice of 
diplomacy. 

This said, the Joyner and Dettling 
conclusion does provide a clue to the 
Significance of culture in diplomatic 
intercourse. For anthropological, 
sociological, psychological and political’ 
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Studies indicate that whereas individualism is 
a dominant value whithin Western culture, 
collectivism is of central importance in many 
non-Western cultures. Thus if international 
law and cooperation are to be fostered 
through an appreciation of the common 
interests of states and peoples, non-Western 
cultures perpetuating ideals of group 
orientation, shared responsibility, harmony 
and interdependence may have a key role to 
play in demonstrating to Western societies 
promoting emotional detachment, personal 
goals, confrontation and self-reliance how 


this might be achieved”. 
Support for this point is offered by recent 
work on international regimes — "sets of 


implicit or explicit principles, norms, rules, 
and decision-making procedures around 
which actors' expectations converge in a 
given area of international relations." In his 
examination of negotiated international 
regimes, Ronnie Lipschutz argues that 
` although culture may be an obstacle to 
negotiated agreements, this obstacle may be 
overcome by an understanding of relational 
rights ("social rules of interaction between 
different actors as well as between actors and 
their political, economic and natural 
environments") in different societies and the 
building of consensual knowledge ("a body 
of beliefs about cause-effect and ends-means 
relationships that is widely accepted by 
relevant actors regardless of the absolute truth 
of those beliefs"). A regime in this context is 
after all a social institution ("a culturally 
accepted pattern of interaction between 
members of society, possessing certain 
established rules that define both roles and 
rights"), so the bargaining will have to 
account for cultural factors if a consensus is 
to be achieved?!. If culture amounts to 


"people sharing values which justify social 
relations??," we might also consider a 
negotiated international regime to be a 
consensual element of international political 
culture. 

Consensual knowledge is also a central 
theme in Ernst Haas’ study of change 
through adaptation and/or learning in 
multilateral intemational organizations. From 
this perspective, adaptation is incremental 
change guided by technical rationality and 
does not involve the questioning of basic 
beliefs. It does not require consensual 
knowledge or moves towards consensus 
decision-making and may therefore be less 
effective in arresting organizational decline 
than learning, in which basic beliefs are 
reassessed on the basis of consensus-seeking 
behaviour. Haas’ objective is to examine the 
prospect for improved multilateralism 
through the value convergence among 
cultures that results from learning. 
Consensus decision-making and a 
concomitant willingness to allow for input 
from sources such as nongovernmental 
organizations will encourage the development 
of consensual knowledge. The convergence 
of values which results from this learning 
process thus becomes the foundation upon 
which better multilateral organizations may be 
designed and operated”. 

Even with the existence of shared values, 
however, Cultural traits and preferences may 
still condition the ways in which diplomatic 
agents from Western and non-Western 
societies conduct themselves when they 
interact and the fora in which these 
interactions may take place. The importance 
of consensus-building, consensual 
knowledge and group orientation in Asian 
diplomacy and regionalism has been stressed 


ai 
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by several authors. As if to demonstrate the 
link between the national and international 
levels of diplomatic activity, Akio Watanabe 
and Chihiro Hosoya have observed that 
Japanese diplomats and negotiators are 
obliged to consult with officials at home 
before agreeing to a consensus position in an 
international setting’. They must pay heed, 
in other words, to the need to confirm a 
consensus within a consensus. This need 
makes the use of nongovernmental and 
therefore unofficial channels more attractive 
given that these may provide the latitude 
required for a Japanese delegate to be at least 
to some degree representative by virtue of 
rendering nonbinding decisions. Michael 
Haas goes so far as to suggest that such 
characteristics form part of an exemplary 
"Asian Way to peace" while Chung-Si Ahn 
observes that the promotion of regional 
cooperation is related to the nature of Asian 
nationalism, internal economic development 
needs, and attempts to break dependent 
relationships with imperial powers. These 
motives reinforce collective efforts at the 
regional level, especially those which are 
functional Gf not nonpolitical) and flexible (if 
not ambiguous and/or unofficial). The allied 
requirement that they be conceived as 
alternatives to dependency poses an 
immediate but not insurmountable problem 
for broader cooperative schemes involving 
developing and developed societies”. It also 
illustrates once again the relationship between 
national interests, societal codes and 
diplomatic practices. 

The attraction of unofficial channels 
poses a problem for popular conceptions of 
diplomacy. The depiction of diplomacy as an 
activity involving only official state 
representatives overlooks the possibility of 


diplomatic functions being performed or 
facilitated by and within INGOs. This 
restriction is sometimes expressed in 
classifications of diplomatic agents such as 
those based upon regulations adopted at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815, amended at the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, and 
reconfirmed by the Vienna Conventions on 
Diplomatic Relations in 1961. This narrow — 
view has also been perpetuated by the warrior 
school of diplomacy, echoing the realist view 
that the state must be primarily concerned 
with matters of military security, and theories 
governing the extension of diplomatic 
immunities and privileges. | 

To observe that business people, 
academics and the groups in which they 
congregate are making diplomatic 
contributions is not to observe something 
new. However, to deny such contributions 
today is to deny the complexity of 
contemporary international relations. As 
the 20th century draws to a close, it is 
unlikely that the pressures of economic 
interdependence, the expansion of trade and 
investment flows, and the limitations on the 
use of force will allow a narrow definition of 
diplomacy and diplomatic agents to be 
sustained. Indeed, the view that diplomacy 
should not hold questions of commerce as a 
major interest ignores one of the original 
motivations for the practice of diplomacy. As — 
Harold Nicolson reminds us, "the main 
formative influence in diplomatic theory ... is 
common sense. And it was through trade 
and commerce that people first learnt to apply 
common sense in their dealings with each 
other." In addition, just as diplomacy has 
once again become enmeshed in commercial 
and economic matters, many of the 
increasingly technical concerns of foreign 
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policy now require the advice of scholars, 
thereby further altering the shape of 
_ diplomacy as experts on specific subjects 
become involved. Technological change, 
particularly in the fields of communication, 
transportation and weaponry, has also 
precipitated diplomatic change: One should 
recall that the need to adapt to changing 
circumstances accompanying the emergence 
of European nation-states was a primary 
reason for the development of formal 
diplomatic practices during the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

The use of unofficial diplomats and 
nongovernmental organizations during the 
latter half of this century, éspecially in the 
Asia-Pacific, may thus reflect another phase 
in the ongoing process of diplomatic 
adaptation or learning, a phase which will 
necessitate a concomitant alteration in the 
traditional Western conception of diplomacy. 
As Otto Klineberg notes, the participation of 
private individuals in international 
conferences and negotiations has the 
advantage of promoting objectivity alongside 
flexibility, an important in side-benefit of 
cultural understanding. Another tendency 
emerging as part of efforts to account for 
Cultural differences in "the meeting of minds” 
is the encouragement of role playing and 
attempts to evaluate arguments from other 
points of view so as to move away from an 
ethnocentric approach towards one which is 
more empathetic (but not necessarily more 
Sympathetic) when dealing with other 
cultures. Finally, the aforementioned 
attention being paid to common goals and 
confidence-building measures when cultures 
interact has encouraged participants to grasp 
that international relations need not be a zero- 
sum game, that cooperation produce mutual 


benefits, and that without cooperation all 
states and cultures may lose?®, 


The Pacific Economic Cooperation 
Movement ” 


The IPR was the precursor of the INGOs 
which have led the Pacific economic 
cooperation movement since the mid-1960s. 
Its objectives, organization, participants, 
research programmes and interaction with 
state apparatuses suggest that the Institute's 
own demise did not signal the failure of the 
nongovernmental approach to Pacific 
diplomacy. Instead, the IPR, disbanded in 
1961 after being victimized by McCarthyism, 
should be seen as a successful model of — 
nongovernmental regional cooperation, with 
a cautionary note appended to highlight the 
dangers of becoming too closely identified or 
involved with national governments. 

Within three years of the IPR's demise, 
plans to establish new INGOs to pursue the 
regional cooperation theme were being 
discussed within academic and business 
communities and in 1967-68 PAFTAD and 
PBEC were launched. PAFTAD has been 
more successful at expanding its scope of 
participation beyond the five industrialized 
polities of the region, but both organizations 
have established research networks and 
conference series which served to keep the 
cooperation idea on the regional diplomatic 
agenda until state officials from developed 
and developing economies joined with 
scholars and business people to found PECC 
in 1980. The troubled history of the region 
in the 19th and 20th centuries, the diversity 
of political and economic systems, and the 
lack of cultural relations or understanding 
combined to ensure, as the founders of the 
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IPR had concluded in 1925, that the pursuit 
of cooperation through intergovernmental 
mechanisms in the short-to medium-term 
would not succeed. The cultural factors are 
arguably the most critical (or put another 
way, the ones upon which the success or 
failure of the cooperation movement are most 
dependent) and those involved in APEC must 
therefore be careful about assuming that they 
can abandon the groundwork laid by these 
INGOs. 

A preference for consensus decision- 
making has been identified as a common 
cultural trait of several Asian or South Pacific 
societies, although there is considerable 
debate about the applicability of this 
observation at the higher political levels. 
Consensus decision-making is not unknown 
in Western societies but stands in contrast to 
exemplary procedures used in the United 
Nations General Assembly or the 
Westminster parliamentary model. The great 
value of this consensual approach is that the 
decision-making process becomes 
nonthreatening to states directly or indirectly 
involyed. A majority is not permitted to force 
its desires upon a minority and the 
organization moves ahead at a pace acceptable 
to its most reluctant member, something 
which may trouble other participants, 
especially in APEC. Most decision-making 
mechanisms within the cooperation 
movement follow this procedure, largely in 
deference to Asian insistence, though it 
should be stressed that consensus is not 
synonymous with unanimity and the weight 
of consensus can negate an apparent veto, as 
in the case of Japanese objections to Soviet 
observer status in PECC. 

This nonthreatening posture has been 
particularly attractive to members of existing 


subregional intergovernmental bodies such as 
ASEAN, who fear that the diplomatic gains 
of their own organization and the 
organization itself might be overwhelmed 
within a larger framework dominated by 
industrialized states with whose cultures and 
attitudes they are not altogether comfortable. 
Some members of the South Pacific Forum 
have expressed similar concerns. They seek 
to retain as much freedom of action as 
possible and to guard against a First World 
conspiracy to lock them into a core- 
periphery, dependent relationship. So they 
only support initiatives based upon a proven 
record of benefit and the defense of 
subregional integrity. Again, this tendency 
may become a source of contention within 
APEC if progress by consensus is too slow 
for other states. 

The informal, unofficial, and allegedly 
nonpolitical nature of PAFTAD, PBEC and 
PECC has also served as a way of 
circumventing other delicate diplomatic 
problems posed by Chinese, Japanese and 
Soviet participation. The nonpolitical image 
of these INGOs establishes a polite fiction 
which allows interaction without offending or 


(in theory) excluding aspiring or desired. 


participants. As the political costs of 
participation are eliminated or at least 
reduced, everyone stands to gain from the 
information exchanged, commercial 
opportunities examined, prestige conferred, 
and legitimacy gained. Cooperation in this 
context is therefore not a zero-sum game. 
The two Chinas question involves efforts to 
secure Chinese and Taiwanese on both sides 
of the strait to participate in the face of 
Chinese mainland authority's refusal to 
engage in fora’ which treat Taiwan as a 
separate entity. Within PECC, this issue was 
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resolved with P.R.C’s acceptance of the 
Olympic Formula, which upholds the practice 
of referring to R.O.C. as Chinese Taipei and 
eschews all symbols of Taiwanese statehood. 
This satisfies both sides of desire to be at the 
table?°. It also satisfies the consensus 
amongst other members in favour of having 
both there, a condition which has yet to be 
fulfilled within APEC. 

Japan's reemergence as a regional power 
has also been aided by this nonthreatening, 
informal, consensus-seeking approach. The 
Japanese themselves have a social and 
political culture which places great emphasis 
upon developing strong relationships 
between individuals and within groups so 


this approach suits them, especially since ` 


their diplomatic and corporate ambitions have 
had to overcome their neighbours’ bitter 
memories of Japanese military conquests and 
colonization prior to World War II. With 
fears of another Greater East Asian Co- 
Prosperity Sphere not far below the surface, 
Japan could not act as the leader of regional 
cooperation movement, though it is worth 
noting that the Japanese government and 
Japanese delegated did play leading roles in 
the launching of PAFTAD, PBEC and 
PECC. 

The fears of those suspicious of the 
Japanese were turned upside down in 1986 
when the Soviet Union, in the early stages of 
the Gorbachev revolution, expressed a desire 
to become a full partner regional cooperation 
activities. Soviet academics had already been 
participating in PAFTAD, but the Soviet 
application that year for observer status at 
PECC V in Vancouver raised a thorny 
problem given state involvement in that 
forum. In the end the weight of consensus 
generated by the diplomatic and corporate 


aspirations of the PECC membership 
overcame Japanese objections based in part 
on the lack of a resolution to the Northern 
Territories dispute. A Soviet observer was 
admitted, thereby upholding the principle of 
nonexclusiveness, maintaining the integrity 
of an institution which even the Japanese felt 
to be a useful unofficial diplomatic channel, 
and —- even more importantly from a cultural 
perspective — allowing the Japanese to save 
face quietly. Predictably, Soviet participation 
in APEC remains problematic. 

Finally, we come to the obstacle posed 
by North American ambivalence to regional 
cooperation efforts. Since access to North 
American markets has been a key factor in 
East Asia's export-led economic develop- 
ment, it was desirable to ensure that the 
United States and Canada were involved. 
However, until the 1980s, the Asia-Pacific 
was a political and economic backwater for 
these countries. Continental concerns, 
transatlantic security links and European 
cultural ties left the region exotic, poorly 
understood, and cognitively far away. 
Mounting trade flows have now altered this 
perception enough to render both countries 
active rather than passive participants in the 
existing nongovernmental fora. Having 
pledged support for these fora in the past as 
part of a low cost, risk aversion strategy 
which welcomed the nongovernmental 
approach, the American and Canadian 
governments helped breathe life into the 
PECC process and fought hard to be included 


_ in APEC after being excluded from the initial 


proposal. Cultural differences and a lack of 
cultural understanding helped to dictate a 
preference for nongovernmental channels. 
One wonders if North Americans, urged on 
by Australians, may not be reverting to 
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individualistic patterns of behaviour in their 
subsequent promotion of APEC. 


Conclusion 


The Hawke Initiative of January 1989 — 
named after the Australian Prime Minister — 
was sparked by punitive US trade bilis, the 
Canada-US Free Trade Agreement, the 
Europe 1992 plans, and problems in the 
Uruguay Round. Each of these develop- 
ments threatened economies not associated 
with large regional blocs. The series of 
APEC ministerial meetings now underway as 
a result of the Australian proposal may be a 
step forward in the context of regional 
cooperation, but at this point it remains a 
tentative step. The major disadvantage is that 
APEC is an official and overtly political 
forum, although it must be conceded at the 
same time that APEC’s potential is greater 
than its nongovernmental predecessors 
because of this status. Still, from an 
individual member's perspective more 
political risks and costs are presented. From 
an organizational perspective, there is more 
likelihood of open conflict, failure and 
collapse because of the loss of flexibility”). 
The proposal of a separate East Asian trade 
bloc in December 1990 by Malaysian Prime 
Minister Mahathir Mohamad and the 
subsequent endorsement of this idea by 
Singaporean Prime Minister Goh Chok Tong 
highlight APEC's tenuous existence. 
Accordingly, states cannot afford to jettison 


nongovernmental forerunners such as PECC, 
lest there be no way back in the event that 
official fora fail. Instead they must build 
upon the wealth of experience within these 
informal networks and continue to nurture 
those which possess broader membership 
lists than APEC, provide frank communica- 
tion channels beyond the restrictions of 
protocol, and undertake sound research 
programmes. From recent agreements 
proclaiming a working relationship between 
APEC and PECC, this lesson appears to have 
been understood”. | 

The states and peoples of the Asia-Pacific 
region do not share a common cultural 
heritage. Their histories, languages, social 
customs, business practices and decision- 
making techniques are different. Diplomacy, 
like culture, must be flexible if it is to meet 
the challenge posed by this diversity. 
Utilizing nongovernmental, unofficial 
diplomatic agents is one form of adaptation 
or, as Ernst Haas would prefer, learning. As 
Per Himmelstrup has noted, 


It is through constant interaction, 
positive and negative, with other people 
and nations that social and cultural 
development is able to take place. 
Every culture needs constant challenges 
in order to avoid fossilization and 
decadence, 


The same could be said of diplomatic 
practices. | 
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"Elegies of Chu” or "Chu-Ci" 


Lulu Chang 


Songs of the South 
"Elegies of Chu" or "Chu-Ci" 44 $} 


The early period in the history of classical 
Chinese literature is the eight hundred years 
from the founding of the Western Zhou 
dynasty in the eleventh century B.C. to the 
end of the third century B.C. 

At the end of the Zhou dynasty a new 
literary class emerged in the south and 
dominated the cultural life of the Warring State 
Period $ B (475-221 B.C.). These 
intellectuals moved eastward and southward to 
the Yellow River region. The kingdom of 
Chu # in the southern part of the Yangtze 
River influenced the spread of its distinctive 
culture — especially its songs and dances 
accompanied by a variety of instruments, such 
as bells, chimes, drums, zithers and mouth- 
organ. l 

While early Chinese society had its 
beginnings in the north, with dynastic 
emperors appearing first in Confucian 
literature, Chinese mythology found its 
development in the south. Surrounded by the 
pleasant climate and the bounties of nature, the 
southerners enjoyed their dreams of the 
romantic and the supernatural. 

Thus, the collection of "Shi-jing", or the 
Book of Odes, represented the culture of 
northern China — that of the Zhou dynasty 
(1123-221 B.C.) with its court at Lo-yang, 
and of the feudal states surrounding it. On the 


other hand "Chu Ci" or "Song of the South" 
was the literary product of the people who 
dwelt in the central plains of the Yellow 
River — the focal point of cultural activity 
in the south. | 

Originally, the inhabitants of the south 
lived under the Zhou nobles. However, in the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.C. the kingdom of 
Chu 4% in the province of Hupeh 34 {tand its 
neighboring provinces made great cultural 
advances. Situated on the banks of the 
Yangtze River, Chu was the powerful State of 
the south, and the songs of Chu known as 
Chu Ci####became another important source 
of the songs and poetics of Chinese antiquity. 

Shi-jing and Chu Ci demonstrated not 
only a difference in lifestyle but also in 
language. The three hundred and five 
ceremonial odes and sacrificial laudations of 
the Shi-jing employed the conventional 
vernacular speech — simple, human and 
sometimes solemn. 

As Chinese culture penetrated southward, 
poetry was influenced by a more romantic 
narrative prose style which continued to guide 
Chinese poetics for more than two thousand 
years. The new style of poetry in the south 
wrought certain altered musical forms. Based 
on changes in rhythms to create larger forms, 
the music of Chu followed the recapulations as 
seen in the Shi-jing song-poems. However, it 
developed its own rhythmic variations into a 
grand suite form. The following subdivisions 
are included in the "larger song-form". 


pow 
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A)Introduction — A prelude with tempo 
rubato, depicting a sense of freedom 
and romanticism. 

B)Part I — The main song-form where 
the theme is first introduced. It could 
be sung and accompanied by string and 
reed instruments. This song-form 
includes at least two contrasting 
sections and may be further developed 
to seven or eight-sections. 

C)Part II — This section usually follows 
the main song-form. It often serves as 
an independent transition with the 


tempo gradually changing from slow to. 


a lively fast tempo. 

D)Coda — The closing movement often 
builds the tempo to a climatic fast 
ending, giving the finale an overall 
importance. 


The ritual music at the time was expressed 
in elegant song-forms in which singing was 
considered the best means to create poetry. In 
the inner courts of the imperial household, 
"chamber ritual music" rh was performed 
frequently for the courtesans and consorts of 
the sovereign. It was later cited in the Record 
Book of Han %& that the emperor preferred the 
music of Chu 4 &. "Upon his royal entrance, 
the grandeur of his ritual music alerts the ears 
of every audience. The beauty and sweetness 
of the performance produced rapt audience 
attention. Harmonious, too, are all the 
musical instruments which endowed the 
SONGS WITHOUT WORDS with 
miraculous charm and efficiency”. 

The motionless equilibrium of the Shi-jing 
song-poems gradually gave way to the 
dynamic flow of Chu music. The music of 
"Chu-ci" was drawn into a supernatural 


motion, winding in and out through 
shamanistic figures. Poetry transformed itself 
into dashing verbal music. The musical forces 
were concentrated to imposing massivity. 
Consciously or unconsciously, music was 
assumed to be the most direct means of 
expression of gods, spirits and men. 


Qu Yuan — Poet 
and Composer of Chu-Ci 


The anthology of Chu Ci song-poems was 
compiled in its present form around the first 
century A. D. An extraordinary scholar and 
statesman, Qu Yuan Æ JR (343-277 B.C.), 
almost single-handedly established this verse 
form of the south using the tune of sacrificial 
songs intermingled with ritual dances to form 
a grand suite dance form. Nurtured by the 
religious songs of his native kingdom of Chu, 
he found the themes of his poems during his 
travels, transforming the vernacular myths into 
an artistic song form. In the course of his 
travels, Qu Yuan visited temples and shrines 
on the walls of which were written the legends 
of the southern region. Inspired by them, he 
recorded his impressions of the mystical tales. 
These song-poems were set to Chu music and 
written in the local dialect. “Chu-ci" was an 
anthology of song-poems, especially 
shamanistic chants. They formed an important 
source of information about ancient Chinese 
deities. | 

Thus Qu Yuan, the brilliant minister and 
poet of Chu, was reputed to be the writer of 
the "Chu-ci". Among his masterpieces the 
earliest were "The Nine Songs" 71, used for 
sacrifices. The following are excerpts from 
the "Nine Songs" and its closing hymn. 
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"I played the Nine Songs 

And danced to the Music of Shao’, 
Taking brief enjoyment 

To while away the day” 
RK” mE m g 

BN Ex A ELin 2 


Musical Interlude 


The Code of "the Nine Odes" is a ritual 
hymn honoring the departing spirits. 


"Full drums sounding 

Ceremonial rites ending 

Fresh flowes blooming 

Fair maidens singing 

Dancing among spring and 

autumn flowers 

Remembering the departed 

in each year's ritual.” 

Mts oS BX 

SESE 

5 1B Ss A HA o 

SF Ol SK 38 

Fe FER SR 
Translated by 
L. Chang 


Another of his works, "Li Sao" B¢ 8%, set 
forth the poet's aspirations-- his patriotic 
spirit, his concern for the people and his 
anguish over the fate of his country. 

In all his work Qu Yuan left an 
incomparably sensitive account of supematural 
mysticism in ancient China. He projected the 
goddesses as faint human images-- 
glimmering figures of cloud, mist or light. 
These goddesses of mountain and river were 
often symbols of power. The texts of "Chu- 
ci" became the starting-point for focusing 
Supernatural myths expressed in Chinese 


poetry. 


Qu Yuan had a brilliant official career as a 
statesman and diplomat. But his success 
caused the jealousy of his rivals and he 
suffered banishments from the court on 
several occasions. 

The "Encountering Sorrow" was written 
when Qu Yuan was twenty-three years of age, 
i.e. during the sixteenth year of the reign of 
Chu Hwai-wang 4 {8 £, During this period of 
unjust exile, Qu Yuan used the power of his 
pen to describe the vicious, selfish ministers 
surrounding the court. 

While Qu Yuan experienced political exile 
his state was plundered by the conqueror's 
army and he drowned himself in a river on the 
fifth day of the- fifth month of the lunar 
Calendar. Since then, the Dragon Boat 
Festival on this date commemorates Qu Yuan 
as a national hero. 


Musical Conventions of Chu Ci 


Like all early song-poems without 
surviving manuscripts, the Chu Ci are elegies 
compiled from a series of ritual songs and 
dance music of Chu #. The songs were 
rhapsodic in structure and content. 

The melodic patterns of these songs were 
based on an ancient 4-tone scale-- Shang #5, 
Yue 77, Jue $, Zhi %4 mode in contrast to the 
5-tone scale of the north — Kung €, Shang 
ay, Jue fy Zhi $k, Yue 77. 

The poems were grouped under different 
titles and were written in two different styles-- 
one being originally set to music, the other a 
kind of long narrative rhyme prose later 
known as "fu" Bf. The "fu" generally had a 
recitative introduction in prose, then the main 
section use a shifting or random rhyme 
scheme. Many of the verses were dance 
libretti-- the texts of dance suites. 
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Among the poems set to music several 
techniques were used to develop the musical 
medium of the song form through changes in 
rhythm. 

1) “Luan fi": A building up of melodic 
theme to a climatic point — portraying 
anguish, the grandeur of triumph and 
glory, and the majestic festivities of 
the court. A sudden change of 
rhythm and tempo was another way 
of highlighting tension in “Luan”. 

2) " Shao Geh K": A secondary point 
of tension leading to the final climax. 
In the larger song forms, this 
technique was often used to express a 
prolonged dramatic effect. 

3) "Ch’ang {8 ": An interlude between 
the first and the second songs. It is 
by itself a song form of ABA. The 
themes of Ch'ang may be separated 
by episodes or transitions consisting 
of non-thematic material. 


Qu Yuan employed the technique of 
"Luan" to dramatize six of his song-poems, as 
in the "Nine Songs"J.L &, “Quest for the Soul" 
#3 and others. “Luan” was a structural 
feature in the Chu Ci. The songs usually 
introduce the "Luan" at the beginning of a 
piece as an exposition. After this opening 
statement the theme is followed by two or 
three songs of four lines each. The rhythmic 
and melodic variation of each song is achieved 
through uneven length of lines in the middle 
section of the verse. In the recapitulation, the 
theme is restated, sometimes with modification 
or variation — the note value being lengthened 
or the melody repeated with different 
instrumentation. There are three ways Luan 
was used for dynamic effects: 


A) The length could be varied. 

B) The tempo and mode could be 
changed from that of the previous 
verse. 

C) The instrumentation for a solo or 
ensemble medium could be altered as 
appropriate to the theme. 


Obviously the greatest difference between 
instrumental and vocal media is the ability of 
the latter to convey "Luan" through words. 
On a closer survey the songs of Qu Yuan may ~ 
be classified under the following musical 
forms: : 


1) folk song — an ABA form or a larger 
form 

2) theme and variation — the building of 
different points of culmination within 
the song form 

3) an interlude with secondary themes 
and focal points 

4) a separate introductory and closing 
movement. 


Literary Style of Chu Ci Song-Poems 


In each of his song-poems, Qu Yuan 
shows rhetorical, structural and stylistic 
differences. Depending on his subthemes, 
various techniques have been employed to 
govern the subject, theme and mood of the 
poem. 

In form the “Nine Songs" use a “four-five 
or six character style" line. At the end of most 
lines there is a definite rhyme. Qu Yuan used 
the local deities of Chu to portray his theme— 
"The Lord and Lady of the River Hsiang," 
The Lord of the East as the “Sun God", the 
Lord of the Clouds and the Mountain Spirit. 
This series of nine songs was written when 
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the poet was twenty-five years of age. Due to 
the ineffective self-indulgent nobles and their 
schemes for power, many lives were lost 
during domestic riots. Qu Yuan wrote the 
"Quest for the Souls" as the first episode— an 
episode described in beautiful psalms. He had 
compassion for the people of his country, 
whom he believed were doomed to being 
destroyed by the rivals for power among the 
nobles. The following is an analysis of the 
"Quest for the Soul": 


A) The introduction begins with the 
command of the deity to look for the 
lost souls. 

B) The response of the lost souls urging 
caution for the dangers all around-- 
from east to west, south to north, and 
mystic dangers in heaven. This is a 
moving stanza in a song-like 
movement-- the melodic theme is 
repeated seven times, to let the lost 
souls rest at ease on earth. 

C) A contrasting movement of rapid 
tempo, tempting the lost souls with 
singing and dancing, mermaids and 
the beauty of the mystical world. 

D) A banquet and outing scene attended 
by the officials and ministers of Chu, 
asking the lost soul of their emperor 
to come back. 


In writing the "Nine Songs" Qu Yuan 
found a sublime expression in his creation of 
the song-poems, a style of free verse 
interwoven with imagery — the contrast of 
beautiful passages of worldly luxury against 
the description of horrors in strange lands. 
For instance, there were soul-sucking 
monsters of the east, black-toothed cannibals 
of the south and the icebergs of the north. 


Another series of song-poems by Qu 
Yuan is “Heaven Questioned K fj". It is a 
collection of one hundred seventy-two 
questions on the creation of the universe-- the 
nature of light and darkness, the motion of the 
sun and moon and other cosmological 
phenomena. These poetic canons or rounds 
were written in a romantic style and the 
questions are curious and thought provoking. 
They give a vivid account of beliefs 
concerning the origin of the universe held in 
ancient China. 

While the "Nine Songs" and "Heaven 
Questioned” have their own distinctive literary 
style and form, Qu Yuan best expressed his - 
thoughts through the poems which give an 
insight into his character, such as “Li-sao" 
Bt Egor "Encountering Sorrow". $$ This 
masterpiece of Chinese literature is a 
magnificent soliloquy. In it Qu Yuan sharply 
criticized the immoral character of the 
ministers who plotted to trade their country to 
the enemy kingdom Qin # for position and 
power. “Encountering Sorrow" is the outcry 
of his agonizing soul when Qu Yuan was 
being banished from his post and was 
powerless to fight for the safety of his 
homeland. Even in his hour of sorrow, Qu 
Yuan never lost his faith and integrity; “With a 
firm broad mind, should I be afraid?" 

To sanctify the overthrowing of the House 
of Chu, the Qin rivals tried to fractionalize 
the power among the lords and ministers of 
Chu. This constant struggle inspired Qu 
Yuan to create the long narrative-style poetry 
to record the many happenings of the 
imperial court in his lifetime. According to 
Qu Yuan, the House of Chu boasted a 
royal lineage of godlike ancestors. 

The structure of all the Chu Ci song- 
poems is an interplay of lyrical expression and 
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imagery. At times one image makes a subtle 
transition to the next, suggesting a connecting 
thread. Qu Yuan used the supernatural world 
of shamans to give a vivid effect. Ambiguity 
is also used to give an artistic versatility. 


In conclusion, it is important to note that . 


the effect of Chu music on later generations 
was profound. Chu Ci pertains to the literary 
life of the south and the provincial courts of 
the southern region. It owes its creation to Qu 


Yuan, a distinguished minister with an honest 


and noble character. Compared to lyrics in 


western literature, the Chu Ci reflected the 
sensuous, aristocratic imagination of the poet. 
His creative impulse added color and shape to 
the music and poetic compositions. He also 
introduced a unique blending of the natural 
and the supernatural with a literary quality 
unsurpassed by poets of later generations. 


Note 


1 The music of "Shao" #4 was a type of ritual hymn which had its origin during the reign of 
Emperor Shun 3 in the twelfth century B.C. 
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Keepers of the Precepts: 
Thilashins and Burman Buddhist Women's 
Religious Participation and Status 


Paul James Rutledge and Sue Stivers 


There is likely to be some confusion in 
terms in,a country which has numerous 
ethnic groups and has only recently changed 
its name. Although the name of Burma was 
officially changed to Myanmar in 1988, the 
people have historically been called Burmese, 
and this term is likely to continue in use for 
some time to come. The word Burmese 
presently refers to all the ethnic groups of 
Burma, while the term Burman is used to 
describe only the most dominant ethnic group 
which makes up about two-thirds of the total 
population and is 99 per cent Buddhist. The 
Burmans are concentrated in the central area 
along the Irrawaddy River (Steinberg, 1982). 
When discussing Myanmar before 1988, it 
will bə referred to as Burma. 

The Burman woman has long had a 
greater degree of equality than other women 
in South and Southéastern Asia. She has 
always retained her own name and property 
at marriage and has inherited equally with her 
brothers. Her husband could not sell or 
‘mortgage property without her signature. 
She has been legally entitled to one-half of 
the marriage property at divorce and has 
‘inherited her husband's share at his death. 
She has entered into professions that 
appealed to her, especially in commerce. 


Many Burman women were voting as early 
as 1922 (Chip and Green, 1976), and all 
have been eligible to vote since 1935 
(Maung Maung, U, 1963). English colonial 
observers noticed this autonomy of the 
Burman women, which was far greater than 
western women at the time, and even 
considered the Burman to be somewhat 
“henpecked" and the women domineering 
because of the contribution of women in 
economic decision making (Bixler, 1971). 
However, in a culture where women have 
enjoyed unparalleled equality under the 
customary laws throughout history, only one 
area Of life has granted them secondary 
status-religion (Pollak, 1979). 

Girls learn very early to respect the 
manhood of the male members of their 
family. Great religious significance is 
attached to the Shinbyu, the ceremony 
whereby a young boy is made a novice and 
joins the monastery for a short time. Parents 
gather great merit by this event. Conversely, 
the maturity of a young woman may or may 
not be marked by an ear boring ceremony or 
Natwin. This ceremony has lessened in 
importance since Fielding and Scott's day, 
and no religious significance is connected 
with this event (Trager, 1969; Khaing, 
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1966). 

“Woman is something of a second class 
citizen in Buddhism. Women are among the 
most devout Buddhists but none can ever 
hope to reach Nirvana until she has first been 
rebom as a man," (Bixler, 1971, p. 124) A. 
Thomas Kirsch, who has studied Buddhist 
sex roles in Thailand, believes that in 
Therevada Buddhism women are "religiously 
disadvantaged" because they are denied 
access to the highly valued role of the monk 
(Kirsch, 1985). The Burman woman's 
acceptance of this situation has a great deal to 
do with Buddhism values; consequently, her 
participation in religious life has not been 
diminished. The roots of the Burman 
woman's equality lay in the times before 
Buddhism came to Burma, but Buddhism 
was a break with the caste traditions of 
Hinduism and provided all individuals with 
the opportunity to improve their future lives 
by their own actions. Deeds done by women 
are recognized as effective as those of men in 
bringing about spiritual progress. In order to 
be delivered from the cycle of lives and 
achieve Nirvana, a Buddhist must become 
homeless and become detached from worldly 
concems. Among the authors cited only Mi 
Mi Khaing (1984) writes that Nirvana can be 
won in the woman's state. She describes the 
early history of ordained nuns: 


Gotami the aunt of the Buddha, 
collected 500 women of like mind and 
prevailed upon him to allow an Order of 
Ordained Nuns, just like the Order of 
Monks or Bikkhus, the Sangha who had 
cut off the bonds of worldly life. 
Against his fear that the presence of 
Nuns would distract the Sangha, the 
Buddha, with the pleading of his disciple 
Ananda allowed the Order of Bikkunis. 


In this Order many nuns are said to have 
attained arahatship, the state of being 
ready for deliverance. Psalms of the 
Sisters, (Therigatha), which is part of 
ten Pali Canon of Buddhism, records 
these triumphs (Khaing, 1984, p. 78). 


However, in the centuries after the death 
of Buddha, The Order of Bukkunis declined 
and disappeared sometime after the Pagan 
period in the lith to 13th centuries. 
Theravada ordination for nuns had been kept 
alive for a while in Ceylon and later 
reintroduced to Burma where there is 
evidence in inscriptions from 1279 
(Gombrich, 1988). According to Than Tun, 
because they were ordained, the Bukkunis 
were venerated in the same way as the male 
monks of the Sangha (Khaing, 1984). 

Although it is considered more difficult 
for women to leave home and family, a small 
minority of: women have chosen this path 
even after the ordained order disappeared and 
even though such a life is not considered a 
very worthy one for women by Burman 
society today. In 1898 a Burman man told 
Fielding that nuns were few because, "Only 
those who have suffered such shipwreck in 
life that this world holds nothing more for 
them worth having become nuns,” (Fielding, 
1892, p. 232). These women are considered 
devout lay people and are called Thilashins, 
which means Keepers of the Precepts. The 
great King of Burma, King Mindon, (1825- 
1878) had a famous Thilashin, Saya Kin, 
come to teach his queens religion and 
manners. She taught many from the court 
and commoners how to read the scriptures, 


_ Pali grammar and Buddhist philosophy. The 


king's daughters cut their hair and became 
temporary Thilashins under her guidance. 
Saya Kin trained others to take her place and 
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died in meditation in 1878. Her ashes were 
placed in a tomb where the king could pay his 
respects (Khaing, 1984). 

Today there are groups of Thilashins all 
over Myanmar. They, like monks, are 
difficult to count because of movement from 
one Gyaung or nunnery to another and the 
temporary nature of some Thilashins. One 
figure quoted from a book published in 1964 
was that there were 8753 Thilashins in 
Burma in 1961 (Khaing, 1984). One of the 
main centers for Thilashin cloisters is the 
woodland area in Sagaing across the river 
from Mandalay. The largest of these contains 
the first Thilashin to win the title of "Teacher 
of the Dhamma” at the annual examinations. 
Other nunneries have prominent scholars that 
attract scholars. Activities at these centers 
include seeking alms if relatives do not 
provide food, meditation, study and teaching. 
Some groups provide rest houses for 
pilgrims or care for orphans or the aged 
(Khaing, 1984). 

The Thilashins or Keepers of Precepts 
not only keep the five precepts that lay people 
recite refraining from killing, stealing, sexual 
misconduct, lying and drinking intoxicants, 
but the other three precepts, not to eat after 
midday, not to use cosmetics or enjoy song 
or dancing, and not to sleep on a luxurious 
bed. They observe these eight precepts each 
day they can while they are Thilashins. 
Those who do not have to gather alms can 
also avoid handling money as monks do. 
They show their departure from worldly life 
by shaving their heads, wearing special garb 
and usually moving to a cloistered residence. 
Some women seek this life to become 
scholars; others have lost their parents and 
grow up in an orphanage run by nuns and 
have never known another life. A hopeful 
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Thilashin must come to the residence with 
four sets of robes, a razor, umbrella, 
slippers, a box, rosary, bedding; tray for 
alms, and pots and pans since offering to 
nuns are given uncooked. They also do the 
cooking of any unprepared offering to monks 
if there is a nearby monastery (Khaing, 
1984). 

One of the most important contributions 
historically of the Thilashin communities was 
their contribution to education of girls and 
women. Until secular education became 
available there was a far higher literacy rate 
among men because monastic education was 
often only available to boys and monasteries 
were far more numerous throughout the 
country than nunneries. Although in 1882 
Sir James George Scott, also known as 
Shway Yoe, knew one young woman who 
had a good knowledge of the sacred books, 
he saw the situation for women’s education 
and religious life as unequal and commented: 


As yet they have not begun to 
demand an equal share of education with 
the boys, and the only accomplishments 
most Burmese girls know are how to - 
dress neatly, do up their hair, and 
powder their faces. This is the single 
open implication of their inferiority-- 
except in worship at the pagoda, when 
every woman will pray that in another 
existence she may be a man--and it is 
not likely that female education will 
make much progress for another 
generation, the popular idea in Burma 
being that learning is no use to a girl 
when she has it, and she may, 
consequently, as well devote all her 
spare time to making herself look as 
pretty as possible (Scott, 1882). 
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Today, secular, public education in 
which half the enrolled students through 
college are girls and young women, is 
providing equal education for girls, but the 
literacy rate for women is still only 67% to 
men's 83% (Steinberg, 1982, p. 103). 
Education of girls and women is still an 
important function of the Thilashins. Besides 
providing primary and secondary education 
for orphans and girls in their care, certain 
cloisters are known for religious studies and 
Buddhist women from many countries have 


come for meditation and instruction. Those 
who progress far in their studies enter the 
annual examinations. The admission of 
women to the public examinations in Pali was 
a reform of U Nu (Byles, 1962). The 
highest examination open to Thilashins is the 
Dhammacariya (Teacher of Dhamma). In 
1965, 123 Thilashins had passed this 
examination. The examination data below for 
the yearly ordinary scriptual examinations 
shows how low the rate of success is for 
monks and nuns alike. 


Examination data for 1975 
Examination Aspirants Sat for Passed 
Senior Test Yahans and novices 1921 303 
Thilashins 111 10 
Mid Test Yahans and novices 2360 560 
Thilashins 129 17 
Junior Test Yahans and novices 4098 1338 
Thilashins 158 52 
All Tests Lay men 2 1 
Lay women 1 ] 


The difference in status between nuns 
and monks is obvious to all and commented 
on by many. Besides being uncooked, 
offering to Thilashins are not accompanied by 
any ceremony and do not gain the merit of 
donations to monks, so naturally they are 
fewer. Even at the end of Lent or 
Thadingyut, the Prime Minister gives 
almsfood to a thousand Sanghas but none to 
Thilashins. When two sets of robes are 
given to monks, Thilashins must provide 


(Khaing, 1984, p. 86) 


their own. At least once the Thilashins 
organized to object to discriminatory 
practices, They formed the All-Burma 
Association of Thilashins when rice lands 
were being nationalized in 1954. The 
government considered the Thilashins “not 
fully servers of religion" as monks whose 
lands were not being nationalized. The nuns 
won their point with the following argument 
and kept their lands: 
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Was it because (directing sarcasm at 
worldly monks) they did not mix with 
ordinary people so much, did not meddle 
in their affairs, did not take part in 
politics, did not stand for parliamentary 
elections like some yahans (monks) and 
did not exercise the right to vote in 
elections that they were not classified 
equally as ‘servers of religion? Who 
indeed were the true servers of religion 
in light of this difference in 
Participation in worldly affairs? 
(Khaing, 1984, p. 84). 


Marie Byles, an Australian learning 
meditation in Burma, was constantly 
reminded of the lower status of nuns by rules 
such as those regarding the sacred Ordination 
Hall floor which was not to be touched by the 
feet of women. Food was also served to 
monxs only by the older women as those 
before menopause were considered unclean. 
Affixing gold leaf to statues of Buddha was 
also forbidden by women as was climbing 
the stairs to the top of a pagoda because 
women must not stand above the relics. She 
found that women could not enter the monks 
quar-ers, but such rules were waved to allow 
women to sweep and fill water jars. Nuns 
likewise would not walk with monks except 
of course to carry their luggage. Her 
righteous indignation at the arrogance of the 
monks being waited upon by the weaker and 
more poorly fed nuns caused her some 
menal anguish until she absorbed a lesson 
from a particularly male dominated meditation 
center at Mohnyin about six hours by 
automobile from Mandalay. 


I saw that this monk-worship is 
essential to the pattern of Burmese life, 
and that to end it would destroy the 


morale of the people and end their - 
happiness and contentment. The little 
village monastery, with its three or four . 
monks, is the centre of village life. To 
worship the monks and serve them is 
the greatest blessing of all; 'to look on 
the yellow robe is to feel cool’ so that 
evil-doing is restrained. Take the 
yellow robe away and people would 
have nothing to look up to, nothing to 
remind them that there is something 
more than growing rice and cotton.... 

Suppose, too, that a well-meaning 
reformer were to insist that some of the 
huge donations to the pagoda were given 
to the nuns to purchase food, soap or 
candles and so save them from having to 
go long distances to their villages twice 
a year to procure such things. The nuns 
would be the first to complain, for they 
would be deprived of the merit of 
serving the monks. To give is the 
greatest joy of the Burmese and to give 
to monks is the best giving of all. 

And then I began to feel sorry for 
the monks ‘Verily they have their 
reward.’ ‘Gains and favours’, ...make it 
difficult for a person to be humble and 
lowly of heart...difficult to deny self, 
and find Anatta, and without finding 
these things,... he cannot find the peace 
which passes understanding, the peace of 
Nirvana when all thoughts of T and 
‘mine’ and 'me' have been dissolved 
(Byles, 1962, p. 127). 


Despite the invidious discrimination and 
the fact that most Thilashins. accept their 
position in life as emanating from their kan 
(karma), there has been some interest in 
reviving an ordained order of nuns. 
According to the Vinaya, Rules, a nun must 
be ordained by both a monk and a nun. 
Since there are no ordianed nuns in Myanmar 
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today, this could not be accomplished, but 
there are ordained nuns in other countries 
whose line might be traced to the Bikkhunis 
of old (Gombrich, 1988). Even Buddha 
suggested that the order might change the 
minor precepts after his death, but the 
suggestion of an ordained order of nuns does 
not meet with much favor by monks which is 
probably why it has not happened. Favored 
positions in societies are usually not eagerly 
shared with others. 

Most of the Burman Buddhist women do 
not participate in their religion by leaving 
home to become nuns. Fielding observed in 
1898 that although there are many more 
monks than nuns, 


...yet in some ways women are far 
more religious than men. If you go to 
the golden pagoda on the hilltop and 
count the people kneeling there doing 
honour to the teacher, you will find they 
are nearly all women. If you go to the 
resthouses by the monastery without the 
gate you will see many visitors 
bringing little presents, and they will be 
women (Fielding, 1898, p. 232). 


Many women's main religious activity is 
in regular merit making rituals. Much shared 
effort is put into giving a shinbyu for an 
adolescent son or supplying the pongyi with 
food. Any investment in merit making 
activity is believed to improve the woman's 
position in her next life. A wealthy merchant 
woman might build a magnificent Dharmma 
Hall from the savings of a frugal life and 
share the merit with others (Byles, 1962). 
Spending on lavish ceremonies and the 
building of pagodas is so great that it has a 
detrimental effect on the economic growth of 
the country, but the acquisition of merit is 


seen by the Buddhist family as far more 
important than any accumulation of wealth 
(Adas, 1974). In lower Burma one rather 
delightful way of gaining merit was enjoyed 
by girls and old women as well as boys and 
old men. When the flood waters recede after 
the monsoons, they leave fish stranded in 
low spots. They are rescued by the faithful, 
put in water jugs and later released in the 
river amid much joyous celebrating. Scott 
observed another merit gaining activity 
usually done solely by women, the washing 
of religious images at dawn on the first day 
of the Tawadeintha festival or Water Festival 
ushering in the New Year (Scott, 1882). 

Some women go beyond merit building 
activities and work on their spiritual progress 
by learning and practicing Buddhist 
meditation. These women are known as 
Yawgis (Burmese for yogi). They meditate 
for short periods and while they are at 
meditation centers, their husbands care for 
the home and children for a weekend or 
several weeks. Meditation has become so 
popular for lay women and men that some 
meditation centers are so crowded that needed 
solitude is difficult to find. 

Many lay women also prepare meals for 
the monks frequently or periodically. 
Sometimes just one woman, called the 
hsoon-ama or alms food sister, who lives 
near a monastery takes care of providing food 
for the monastery. These are often women 
who are widowed or have never married. Mi 
Mi Khiang’s cheroot smoking spinster Aunt 
Kyi-Kyi prepared one meal a day for a 
nearby monastery (Khaing, 1966). At 
Medini Monastery in Rangoon some 60 
functions would be held in a year, mostly 
novitiations or offering ceremonies. Besides 
daily cooking for the 130 monks living there, 
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the hsoon-ama, Daw Su Su, would get food 
and organize the functions, sometimes 
serving as many as 700 people in addition to 
the monks (Khaing, 1984). 

Probably the largest gathering of monks 
occurred in 1954-56 in a suburb of Rangoon. 
It was lay women who organized the feeding 
and care of 25,000 monks who gathered in a 
Great Cave that had been constructed for the 
Sixth Buddhist Synod celebrating 2,500 
years of Buddhism. The Prime Minister's 
wife, Daw Mya Yee, headed an organization 
called the Withaka, made up of women 
throughout the country who raised money 
and prepared food for those gathered as well 
as for celebrations during the two year 
period. Women also participated in the 
meeting as devout lay women alongside the 
lay men (Khaing, 1984). 

While many women are seen as very 
devout and practicing Buddhists, there is also 
an image of woman as a threat to Buddhism. 
Many rules suggest a fear that the nuns will 
be a distraction to the monks. Widows or 
spinsters might be especially dangerous, as 
they might be looking for a potential 
husband. Also, the nat-wives, who are seen 
as anti-Buddhist are nearly all women (Spiro, 
1967). 

Theravada Buddhism takes pride in being 
orthodox, but there is much controversy 
conceming the "purity" of the practice of 
Buddhism in Burma: Although Mi Mi 
Khaing devotes only one-half page to Nat- 
Kadaws or spirit wives and finds the subject 
irrelevant to women’s activities in religion, 
she concedes that for a minority of Burmese 
the existence of the spiritual nats is a 
very real part of their culture. Steinberg 
feels that, "So intricately have they [nats] 
become interwoven into the Burman 


Buddhist fabric at the popular level that any 
attempted intellectual separation becomes a 
sterile form of textual criticism, unrelated to 
Burman reality," (Steinberg, 1982, p. 107). 

Though Buddha is considered a man and 
not a God, Burmans recognize supernatural 
beings called devas that inhabit Buddhist 
heavens and are the protectors of the 
Buddhist religion. The are moral, benevolent 
Hindu-derived Gods or humans who because 
of favorable karma were rebom to one of 
the Buddhist heavens. Prayers and 
Offerings are made to the devas for 
protection in time of trouble perhaps even 
at a pagoda. Some worshippers recognize 
the inconsistency of the intercession of the 
devas with the notion of Karma, but when 
questioned, they rationalize and continue to 
act as if both ideas could co-exist (Spiro, 
1967). 

Many Burmans also recognize various 
nature spirits and “the Thirty Seven" nats. 
The nature spirits are related to the potential 
dangers of the natural world. The. must be 
propitiated with offerings to keep the 
Burmans safe from floods, storms, beasts, 
etc. For example, the female paddy field nat 
will send snakes if angered. The nats are 
spirits of deceased humans who may have 
met with violent death. "Thirty Seven” is a 
category rather than a specific number of — 
these evil nats. Only if propitiated with food 
are they placated and kept from causing 
harm. There are household nats, hereditary 
nats from both the mother and the father's 
side of the family, personal nats and 
miscellaneous nats held responsible for all 
kinds of misfortune. Many Buddhists are 
somewhat skeptical of the nat's ability to do 
good--one's karma is responsible for a good 
life; few disbelieve in the nat's power to do 
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evil. While scoffing at the belief in nats, all 
but one of Spiro's informants had a coconut 
in the house for the house nat. Although half 
the men were skeptical, none of the women 
were. 


Regardless of their degree of 
Buddhist piety, it is the women--and 
men and women alike agree on this 
point--who are the more deeply involved 
in nat propitiation. It is they who most 
fear the nats and who are the most 
concerned with their cultus. Village nat 
shrines are almost always in the charge 
of women caretakers (nandein), and 
village nat ceremonies are attended 
almost exclusively by women (Spiro, 
1967, p. 59). 


Since Buddhism is not concerned with 
worldly problems, women may see the need 
for some action against the illnesses and 
dangers they must face. Even monks that 
Spiro talked with felt nat propitiation proper 
to protect small children who are most 
vulnerable. A philosophy that makes a 
person's present situation totally dependent 
on actions in another life does not allow for 
any control or hope. The belief in nats may 
provide this missing element for Burman 
women. The nat cults appeal to the opposite 
traits in human personality from Buddhism. 
While Buddhism is moral, ascetic, rational, 
serene and otherworldly, Nat cultus are 
amoral, libertarian, non-rational, turbulent 
and worldly (Spiro, 1967). 


The nat kadaw or nat wives are referred - 


to as shaman by Spiro, and while a great 


majority are women, around 3 to 4 per cent - 


are male. These women, who are considered 
not quite respectable by the society, have 
the roles of oracles, mediums, and cult 


officients. They dance in a State of 
possession at the insistence of their nat 
husbands. They provide rituals for others 
and give information on how nats can be 
appeased if angered to cure illness or get rid 
of bad fortune. These women receive small 
renumeration for their services, but Spiro 
feels their motivation is not for financial 
reward. They are viewed negatively by 
others as sexually immoral and promiscuous 
women who dance shamelessly in public. 
Even the nat wives themselves are ashamed 
of their calling and often have tried to resist 
the nat they have married from their teen age 
years until middle age when a formal 
marriage ceremony is held. Spiro believes 
that most nat wives really believe they have 
had sexual relations with their nat husbands; 
he suggests this occurred in dreams. Spiro 
also suggests that the experience comes 
from “the desire to satisfy any or all of 
the following frustrated needs: sexual, 
dependency, prestige and for want of a better 
term, Dionysian" (Spiro, 1967, p. 219). 
Spiro's explanation of frustrated Dionysian 
needs is that controlled Buddhist society acts 
with such moderation and reserve that the 
shaman's role allows some socially 
sanctioned outlet for usually taboo activities 
such as dancing wildly and drinking alcohol. 
Nat worship continues to exist in the Burman 
woman's Buddhist tradition. Spiro argues 
that they exist side by side, one concerned 
with this world and the other with the next; 
however, Buddhism takes precedence over 
nat worship. One devout Buddhist told 
Winston King of an experience his family 
had while moving: 


“he found that his wife had placed 
the nat's coconut at a higher level than 
the Buddha shrine. He insisted that first 
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things should come first; so the coconut 
was placed on a lower level--but typical 
of the harmony between Buddha and the 
nats, there was no thought of forbidding 
the nat reverence altogether (King, 
1964, p. 65.). 


The religious tradition of Myanmar also 
affects the other areas of women's lives. 
Religious constraints have had some effect 
on women's occupations. Because Burman 
women are not allowed to touch non-familial 
males, nursing has been an area populated 
mainly by minorities such as the Christian 
Karens, Chin, and Kachins. There were 
only 4,063 nurses compared to 5,787 doctors 
in Burma in 1978. On the other hand, many 
women have become doctors because they 
are needed to care for women since women 
would not go to a male doctor. In 1975-76 
there were nearly as many women as men 
admitted to Institutes of Medicine (Khiang, 
1984). Today half of the medical classes are 
women who are beginning to specialize in 
areas other than childbirth and women's 
medicine (Steinberg, 1982). Men dominate 
in religious and political activities while 
women specialize in economic activities. 
Bixler suggests that the Burman woman's 
shrewdness in business is because that is the 
area open to her in this life. Kirsh states it 
more strongly when he says that women are 
"stuck with their economic specialization 
since economic activities do not have a 
positive Buddhist valence and may even have 
a negative one." (Kirsh, 1985, p. 304). 

While many authors stress women's 
acceptance of their role, there are suggestions 


that not all women are content to be ina - 


secondary role in a religion that requires 
deference to men because the Buddha's 
attainment of the perfect life was as a man. 


Mi Mi Khiang explains it as, — 


...we always keep alive in us the 
religious feeling that women are a lower 
race as that a man has the nobility of 
manhood in him. We call it hpon, the 
glory, the holiness of a man, and we 
respect this not with subservience but 
with the same feelings as we respect 
monks and parents. A wife does not 
throw her longyi across her husband's 
bed, she does not touch any of his 
possessions with her feet in careless- 
hess, she uses a separate mug for her 
bathwater. A bad wife who does not 
respect her husband's manhood does him 
the greatest harm, for a man cannot - 
prosper if his hpon is hampered; 
(Khiang, 1962). 


Such attitudes are bound to have a 
psychological effect on women's feelings of 
self worth. Khin Thitsa, a Burmese woman 
who studies Thai society, argues that 
"Buddhist ideology contributes to a 
devaluation of women that provides an — 
explanation and rationalization for why so 
many women from rural Thailand enter into 
prostitution,” (Keyes, 1984, p. 224). Both 
Keyes and Kirsch discount her views as 
those of a radical feminist. However, the 
Burmese say, “Males are much nobler than 
females," and "A male dog is nobler than a 
female human," (Spiro, 1967, p. 432). 
There might be some relevance to a Burmese 
intellectual woman looking at the religion of 
her country as well as her neighboring 
country and noticing that a woman's 
economic activity does not improve her status 
because it taints her with worldliness. She 
further states, 


I believe that prostitution is where 
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women most fulfill their role expecta- than others. An ordained order of nuns 
tions, that being woman's image as would provide that opportunity for those that 
lustful, seductive, corrupting, greedy .... seek it, and change the religious status of 
With the low value attached to the women in Myanmar. Buddhism, while an 


female body and the female spirit by 
Buddhism, she has been sufficiently 
degraded already to enter prostitution...In 


improvement over Hinduism in granting any 
status to women, still falls short of providing 
he women with positive feelings about their 
prostitution, women and money, the ae r 
two evils come togeiher (Keyes 1984 position in society. AS long as women accept 
p. 224). the idea that their lot in life is preordained 
absolutely, they will continue to go about 
doing good and participating fully in those 
areas open to them in order to realize a better 
position in the next life, missing the 
opportunity for a fuller appreciation of their 
existence as a woman and mother in this life. 


Burman Buddhist women, as women all 
over the world, are strongly "attached," to 
their homes, to their families, and especially 
to their children. However, some women 
will always want to study and learn far more 
about their culture and their religious tradition 
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Matrimonial Alliance as Diplomacy 


C. Y. Hsu 
{R JE SE 


Ancient China was frequently harassed 
by the nomadic tribes beyond its northern and 
western borders, notably the Hsiungnu, 
Turks and Turfan. Unlike the Chinese who 
settled down in the open country to do 
_farming or build towns and cities to lead an 
urban life, these nomadic tribes had no 
settlements but roamed about on their horses 
in search for food and other means of 
substenance. Fighting became a way of life 
for them. They made periodic incursions into 
Chinese territory, plundered cattle and 
property, kidnapped men and women to be 
slaves, burned down houses and scramped 
before Chinese troops could be dispatched to 
fight them. 

The ruling Emperor often sent expedi- 
tionary forces and the commanders of border 
regions led campaigns against them. But as 
they had no or few military bases, the best 
-~ these campaigns could do was to pursue them 
and inflict losses upon them. Because of 
. their enormous numbers, tens of millions or 
hundreds of millions, it was practically 
impossible to annihilate them. They might 
be defeated and driven away but in the 
course of time, they would regroup and come 
back to raid Chinese. villages, towns and 


cities. Since they did not produce them- 
selves, they depended upon such periodic 
raids to secure means of subsistence. 

Too often harassed by such raids, ancient 
Chinese built the Great Wall along the 
northern border. But though the Great Wall 
made it easier for defense, it did not stop the 
raids. 

As a diplomatic means, the Emperor 
thought of appeasing a nomadic tribe by 
marrying a princess of the Imperial House or 
a maiden of the Imperial clan on whom was 
conferred the .title of "Princess" to the 
chieftain or khan of the nomadic tribe. The 
Chinese reasoning, mainly based upon ethical 
principles, was that such a matrimony could 
create a close relationship between the 
Emperor and the chieftain or khan and the 
nomadic tribe would be restrained in their 
military actions. The chieftain or khan, on 
his part, would like to have a Chinese 
princess who was usually beautiful, genteel 
and cultured, to be his bride, to receive a 
large endowment-- bolts of silk, embroidered 
garments, jade, gold and other treasures and 
to be granted a high-sounding title. For a 
time a matrimonial alliance FI% did bring 
temporary peace to the Chinese border, but it 
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was never permament. The nomadic 
tribe,prone to fighting by nature and 
necessity and not restrained by ethical 
principles as the Chinese thought, would 
resort to border incursions again when they 
fell short of food and other means of 
sustenance. 

Some administrations found it necessary 
to pursue the dual policy of matrimonial 
alliance and military operations simulta- 
neously. While a princess was sent to marry 
the chieftain or khan to win his goodwill and 
allegiance, troops were rallied in readinese to 
fight any border incursions. In other words, 
diplomacy and military action were waged 
simultaneously against the nomadic tribe. 

Matrimonial alliance as diplomacy was 
employed from early in the Han dynasty 
through the Southern and Northern 
dynasties, the Sui dynasty and the T'ang 
dynasty. It was less a major policy in the 
Sung dynasty, the Ming dynasty and the 
Ch'ing dynasty. 

With matrimonial alliance the Chinese 
were able to buy peace, albeit temporary 
peace, from the warlike nomadic tribes, 
especially when the latter had’the military 
upperhand. During this time the Chinese 
Strengthened their army, weaponry and 
defence and when they were militarily strong, 
they began to hit back and routed the 
marauders. The nomadic tribes, on their 

“part, generally favored matrimonial alliance 
for getting a Chinese princess to marry their 
khan, a bounteous endowment, a high- 
sounding title and setting up border fairs for 
the exchange of goods -- cattle, leather, furs, 
etc. of the nomadic tribe for Chinese silk, 
embroidery, cloth, tea, etc. 

Matrimonial alliance often brought about 
economic and cultural exchange. Princesses 


married to the khans often brought with them ` 
books, spindles, needles and threads, 
mirrors, embroidered garments, etc. and 
taught the nomadic women Chinese customs 
and manners, spinning and weaving, sewing, 
embroidery and other arts and crafts and 
improved and enriched their livelihood. 

In a matrimonial alliance a heavy 
responsibility, expressed or implied, was- 
placed upon the shoulders of the princess. 
married to the chieftain or khan. If she could 
please and influence the khan, -cordial . 
relations could be established between the 
two countries and restraint could be placed ` 
upon the nomadic tribe from making border 
incursions into China. For the princess her 
marriage to the chieftain or khan was a great 
sacrifice from the comfort, ease and familiar 
life in China and entailed compulsory 
adherence to the bizarre customs and life and 
adaptation to life of the nomads. 

Especially hard for the princess to bear 
was the nomadic custom that after the death 
of her husband she had to marry his son by 
another marriage or his grandson. This was 
in violation of Chinese principles of human 
relationships. When the princess sought 
instructions from the throne on such an 
occasion, she was invariably told to observe 
the native customs. | Fite - 5 ; 

The "Song of Heartrending Grief" -by the 
Princess of Wu Sun $ #2 Ebest expresses — 
the thoughts of her ilk. Hsi Chun #42, 
daughter of Prince Liu Chien of Chiangtu 
Li E Bl was ordered by Emperor Wu Liu 
Che (r. 156-87 B.C.) of the Han dynasty 
1H 7 Bl to marry Khan Kun-mo of Wu 
Sung RE. The aged Khan and the 
Princess did not speak each other's language 
and were unable to converse. | 
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Song of Heartrending Grief 


My parents married me far, far away 

To the old Khan of the strange land Wu 
Sun. 

In tents as rooms with furs as walls I 
stay. 

I've meat for food and koumis for drink. 
None 

Grieves as I do for missing home and 
swoon. l 

T'd be a heron to fly back there soon. 


Matrimonial alliance with an alien tribe 
began with Emperor Kao Tsu Liu Pang (r. 
247-195 B.C.), founder of the Han dynasty. 
% = 4H Bl $8 After his victory over Hsiang Yü 
(233-202 B.C.) 1824 in the contest for 
supremacy and unification of the country, he 
turned his attention to the ravaging incursions 
into Chinese territory by the Hsiungnu. In 
201 B.C. the Hsiungnu invaded Chin Yang 
== ja, southwest of present-day Taiyiian 
kA, Shansi Province. The Emperor 
personally led an expeditionary force of 
320,000 to confront them. The Hsiungnu 
made a feigned retreat to entice his pursuit. 
With more than 200,000 troops he followed 
the enemy in hot pursuit to P'ingch'eng F iĝ, 
northeast of present-day Tatung X [F], Shansi 
Province. Driving further forward, he was 
besieged by some 400,000 crack Hsiungnu 
cavalrymen at Poteng 4 %, a few miles 


southeast of P'ingch'eng, for seven days, 
unable to break out. Finally using his able 
counselor Ch'en P'ing's (died 178 B.C.) 
BRE wily plan he bribed the consort of the 
Khan and made good his escape. The siege 
of Poteng of 200 B.C. made the Emperor 
beware of the prowess of the Hsiungnu and 
devise new Strategy against them. 

In 199 B.C. his counselor Liu Ching 
3i tx advised him saying: "If Your Majesty is 
willing to marry your eldest Princess to Khan 
Mo Tun @ 18 4] }F with a rich dowry, the 
Khan will surely be delighted. If a son is 
born, he will be the future Khan. Your 
Majesty need only send him a rich gift every 
year and an eloquent envoy to remind him of 
his moral indebtness. While Khan Mo Tun 
is alive, he will be your son-in-law. If he 
dies, Your Majesty's grandson-in-law will be 
the new Khan. Have Your Majesty ever 
heard that a grandson-in-law would offend 
his grandfather-in-law? Your Majesty can 
make him subservient to you without 
resorting to arms." 

Accepting his counsel, the Emperor sent 
Liu Ching in 198 B.C. to the Hsiungnu to 
propose a matrimonial alliance. But Empress 
Lu & Jā objected tearfully to marrying the 
Princess to the Khan saying, "I have a son, 
the Heir Apparent and a daughter. Why 


should you send her to the Hsiungnu?" The 


Emperor thereupon selected a maiden of the 
Imperial clan, conferred upon her the title of 
"Princess" and sent her to marry the Khan. 

In 192 B.C. after the demise of Emperor 
Kao Tsu and the ascension of his eldest son 
Liu Yin, canonized as Emperor Hsiao Hui 
(r. 205-188 B.C.) B= 3 WH Sl A another 
maiden from the Imperial clan was selected, 
given the title "Princess" and sent to marry 
Khan Mo Tun, indicating the continuation of 
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the policy of matrimonial alliance. 

In 174 B.C. upon the death of Khan Mo 
Tun and the accession to the throne of his son 
Ch'i Chou #§ 3 as Khan Lao Shang% Ł #4 F 
a maiden from the Imperial clan was again 
Sent to marry him. 

During the reigns of Empress Kao Lu 
Chi #& a mÆ (r. 187-180 B.C.) who 
deposed Emperor Hsiao Hui, Emperor Wen 
Liu Heng (r. 179-157 B.C.) È X $ 218 and 
Emperor Ching Liu Chii (r. 156-141 B.C.) 
12 & Bl the Hsiungnu still occasionally 
made incursions into Chinese territory. 
While maintaining the matrimonial alliance 
policy, the Han dynasty sent troops to fight 
them, and in 152 B.C. Emperor Ching sent a 
princess to marry the Khan. 

During the reign of Emperor Wu Liu Che 
(r. 140-87 B.C.) $R 3 8] fXthe Chinese 
army had grown in strength and some of the 
greatest generals in Chinese history had 
risen, the Emperor abandoned the policy of 
matrimonial alliance and resorted to that of 
war against the Hsiungnu. The Han 
expeditionary forces under these capable and 
brave generals, notably Wei Ch'ing # 4, Li 
Kwang 4 #8, Li Tsu 27H, Su Chien ge #, 
Hou Ch'u-ping Æ #34, Chang Ch'ien3kR #, 
and Li Kwang- £ jÆ $l}, went for thousands 
of miles to engage the Hsiungnu. Some of 
the greatest battles were fought in the far 
Western Region. 

In 105 B.C. Emperor Wu fraternized 
with another nomadic tribe Wu Sun & f% and 
used it aS a counterweight against the 
Hsiungnu. When its Khan Kun-mo 
Ee St #2 -F asked for a matrimonial alliance, 
the Emperor ordered Hsi Chiin #4 Æ, the 
daughter of Prince Liu Chien of Chiangtu 
YL 2 += Bl to go to marry him with a 
bounteous endowment. When the Khan of 


the Hsiungnu heard of this matrimony, he 
also sent his own daughter to marry the Khan 
of Wu Sun. The Khan of Wu Sun made the 
Chinese princess his right Khakatoun "f 3 
(wife of the Khan) and the Hsiungnu 
princess his left Khakatoun. As the Khan of 
Wu Sun was old and could not converse with 
the Chinese princess, she felt her life 
lonesome and boring. She became homesick 
and wished to go home immediately. She 
composed a "Song of Heartrending Grief” as 
quoted above. When Emperor Wu heard of 
her homesickness, he was sympathetic with 
her and sent an envoy to visit her with 
curtains and embroidered brocade as gifts. 
The Khan realized that he was too old for the 
Princess and now proposed to let her marry 
his grandson Sen Ch'ü 4 4 but she refused 
to do so and submitted a memorial to the 
Emperor to report her problem. But in 
response the Emperor decreed that she 
"observe the native custom for we would 
subjugate the Hsiungnu in collaboration with 
Wu Sun." The Princess eventually married 
Sen Ch'ü and upon the old Khan's death Sen 
Ch'ti succeeded him to the throne and the 
Princess became his Khakatoun. 

In 77 B.C. during the reign of Emperor 
Chao Liu Fu-ling (r. 86-74 B.C.) X IA 7 Sl 
H l the Khan of Kucha 4&%% was 
assassinated by the Chinese envoy Chieh-tzu 
4+ -f, His brother Wei-tu-chi} who had 
fallen out with him and was in exile in the 
Chinese Court was named by the Emperor to 
accede to the throne. The Emperor renamed 
his country Charklik #2 and gave him a 
palace maid to be his wife. When he left with 
his bride to return to his country, he was seen 
off by a large gathering of high officials 
headed by the Prime Minister. 

Upon the death of Hsi Chiin #44, 
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Khakatoun of Khan Sen Ch'ü of Wu Sun, 
the Emperor decreed that Chieh You f# &, 
daughter of Prince Wu of Chu %# EI}, 
marry the widower. But upon Sen Ch'ti's 
death he offered the throne to his cousin 
Weng-kuei-mi 3 fi BE. Upon accession to the 
throne Weng-kuei-mi also took Princess 
Chieh You as his wife. Khan Weng-kuei-mi 
memorialized the he would like to have his 
grandson on the maternal side Ytian-kuei-mi 
Jo & BF to be his Heir Apparent. Upon Khan 
Weng-kuei-mi's death the nobles of Wu Sun 
put the late Khan Sen Ch'ti's son Ni Mi WẸ Ht 
-on the throne who called himself K'uang 
Wang št = (Crazy Prince). Khan Kuang 
Wang in his turn took Princess Chieh You 
for wife. They had son named Ti Mi 5$ 3. 
Khan K'uang Wang was not in good terms 
with Chieh You and he was despotic. When 
the Emperor's envoy Wei Ho-yi #4 #1 & and 
his deputy Jen Chang {£ & arrived in Wu 
Sun, Princess Chieh You conspired with the 
two envoys to assassinate Khan K'uang 
Wang. In the course of a feast a guard of the 
envoys attacked Khan K’uang Wang with his 
sword but only wounded him. Khan Kuang 
Wang jumped astride is horse and escaped. 
The Khan's son Hsi Shen Shou #7 / sent 
troops to besiege the two envoys and 
Princess Chieh You at Chi Ku Ch'eng 
ax & tk for several months until Garrison 
Commander Cheng Chi rallied troops to their 
rescue. The Emperor dispatched Chang Tsun 


aR with medicine to heal Khan K'uang 


Wang and bestowed upon him gold and silk. 
The envoys Cheng Ho-yi and Jen Chang 
were arrested: and brought in a caged cart to 
Ch'angan where they were executed for their 
conspiracy against the Khan. Khan K'uang 
Wang was later assassinated by his nephew 
Wu Chiu-t'u $ # E, son of Weng-kuei-mi 


by his Hsiungnu wife. 

Princess Chieh You's attendant Feng 
Liao #§ #@ was a capable woman. Armed 
with the tassled staff of the Han dynasty, she 
often traveled to various states in the Western 
Region as the Princess' envoy. These states 
received her with due respect and called her 
Lady Feng. Garrison Commander Cheng 


’ Chi now sent her to convince Wu-chiu-t'u to 


submit to Han rule. The Emperor summoned 
her for an audience and sent two officials Yu 
Chih Æ Xx and Kan Yen-shou H33 to 
escort her on her mission. She rode an 
embroidered carriage, holding the tasseled 
staff and summoned Wu-chiu-t'u to Chi Ku 
Ch'eng to meet her. She announced to Wu- 
chiu-t'u the Imperial decree to name Yiian- 
kuei-mi as desired by Khan Weng-kuei-mi as 
Great Khan of Wu Sun and Wu-chiu-t'u as 
Little Khan. 

In 51 B.C. after the death of both Great 
Khan Ytian-Kuei-mi and Ti Mi, her own son, 
Princess Chieh You memorialized the throne 
that she was now old and homesick and 
wished to return to her native land to die. 
Emperor Hstian Liu Hsun (r. 73-49 B.C.) of 
the Han dynasty 4 E% 3! #4) sanctioned her 
petition and welcomed her back to the capital 
and treated her as a princess of the Imperial 
House. She passed away two years later. 
She was one of the few princesses who 
returned from nomadic life. 

The most celebrated case of matrimonial | 
alliance was Chao Chiin's Ig Æ marriage to 
Hu Han‘hsieh F75, Khan of the 
Hsiungnu. Chao Chun was the daughter of a 


_ scholar Wang Jang = Æ. 


After marrying Hu Han-hsieh, Chao 


_Chiin gave birth to a son J-t'u-chih-ya-shih 


Fe oR who was named the Right 
Worthy Prince 4 E F. 
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In 31 B.C. Hu Han-hsieh passed away 
after a reign of 28 years. His eldest son 
Tiao-tao-mo-ksofffé big Sz aby his first wife, a 
Hsiungnu woman, succeeded him to the 
throne with the title Khan Fu-chu-lei-jo-ti 
{8 oe Se SY BE EA -F The new Khan, according 
to native custom, desired to marry the lovely 
Chao Chiin, then a young widow of 22. On 
hearing this, she was greatly shocked for it 
was in violation of Chinese ethics. She sent 
a memorial to the reigning Emperor Ch'eng 
Lia Ao (r. 32-7 B.C.) av BF Bl 8, son of 
Emperor Yiian, reporting the new 
development and petitioning that she be 
allowed to return to China. But to her 
disappointment, a decree from the throne 
ordered her to observe the native custom. By 
her second marriage she gave birth to two 
daughters, Princess hsü Pu #4} and 
Princess Tang Yu T. 

Chao Chun's matrimony to Hsiungnu 
Khans has been the subject of many poems 
and songs by poets through the ages. One of 
the most famous songs was by Shih Ch'ung 
(A.D. 249-300) 4G 22 which reads: 


EHER 
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The Song of Wang Ming Chin! 


Į am a homely maid of Han, 

Now Setting out to wed the Khan. 

Ere I couid bid all folks goodbye, 

The vanguards shouldered their flags 
high. 

My retinue shed streams of tears. 

My horses' mournful neighs pierced 
ears. 

Poignant grief gnawed and broke my 
heart. 

Tears soiled my red tassels of art. 

Each day I went farther away 

Till I reached Hsiungnu's town one day. 

I was installed in a felt tent 

As Queen, for which I had been sent. 

I felt uneased with a strange race. 

Honor to me here is disgrace. 

To wed the father, then the son 

Is shame and shock under the sun. 

Suicide being no easy job, 

I live a dismal life and sob. 

A borrowed life is but ennui. 

I'd have the wings of a wild goose 

To fly away, e'er free and loose. 

But no wild goose takes heed of me. 
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I stand in plight and ennui. 

I was jade stored in a jeweled chest 
But I'm a flower on a dung crest. 

A bright bloom brings no joy, alas! 
It may just wilt with autumn grass. 
Let future woman folks all know: 
To wed abroad invites but woe. 


In A.D. 52 or the 28th year of the Chien 
Wu reign period of Emperor Kuang Wu Liu 
Hsiu of the Later Han dynasty #@ 36 R 7G Bl 

E JTA the Northern Hsiungnu (The 

Hsiung-nu had by this time split into the 
Northern and Southern groups.) sent to the 
Han Court a tribute of horses and musical 
instruments. General Pan Piao BER 
memorialized that the Hsiungnu were 
deceitful and covetous for gifts. Since the 
Northern Hsiungnu had been making yearly 
tributes, it would not be advisable to tum 
them off completely. He suggested to reject 
their request for a matrimonial alliance but 
give them a rich gift of five hundred bolts of 
silk, a bow case and an arrow sheath. It had 
been felt that the Hsiungnu after contracting a 
matrimonial alliance, would stop making 
border incursions for only a few years but 
would resume such raids afterwards. 

In A.D. 90 or the 2nd year of the Yung 
Ytian reign period of Emperor Ho Liu Chao 
YS Fl FF BS) BH IC the Karashahr FE 
Chieftain asked for a princess to be his wife. 
General Pan Piao turned back his emissary 
empty-handed. The Chieftain was furious 
and dispatched seven thousand men to attack 
Pan Piao. Pan Piao’s small force was greatly 
outnumbered and thrown into dismay. But 
Pan Piao said to his follewers that the enemy 
came for thousands of li across the Kunlun 
Mountains and could not have brought with 
them much provisions. His strategy was not 
to fight them but starve them. When their 


provisions were getting low, Pan Piao 
figured out they would try to get provisions 
from nearby Kucha. He sent a cavalry unit to 
waylay their emissary carrying gold, silver, 
pearls and jade in exchange for food from 
Kucha. He then sent the head of the slain 
emissary to show the Karashahr force. The 
latter weakened by starvation surrendered. 
From the time of Pan Piao to the end of 
the Han dynasty in A.D. 219 the policy of 
matrimonial alliance was held in abeyance. 
So it was during the Three Kingdoms period 
(A.D. 220-265) when the three states Wei 32 
Shu 4} and Wu 4a contended for supremacy. 
In the earlier Chin period (A.D. 265-317) the 
barbarian hordes, notably Hsienpei ff, 
Wuhuan $ 4, Aza tt & W and Kaochiili 
= a) BE were weakened and often defeated 
when they made incursions. Whole hordes 
sometimes surrendered. Under such 
circumstances it was unneccessary to resort 
to matrimonial alliance to pacify them. 
During the Southern and Northern 
dynasties period (A.D. 317-581) the Turks ` 
Ze Ik became very strong. Emperor Wen 
Yiian Pao-chii (r. A.D. 535-537) of Western 
Wei fi i XX TF 7c A tEsent Princess Ch'ang- 
Los # 4 Eto marry Tuman Khan + P9 af }F 
of the Turks and in A.D. 579 Emperor Ching 
Yü-wen Yen (r.A.D. 579-581) of Northern 
Chou dt jal Bw F XiT ordered Princess 
Ch'ien Chin -- 4 = to marry Ta Po Khan 
ftt $% nf YF of the Turks and awarded the Turks 
a hundred thousand tuan E% of fine and 
coarse silk, brocade and colored satin. 
Princess Ch'ien Chin was the daughter of 
Prince Chao of Chao #8 = #4. After the death 
of Ta Po Khan, his son Yenlo 4 W 
succeeded him to the throne. But Yenlo, a 
weak character, could not exercise effective 
control over his tribes. He surrendered the 
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throne to his cousin Sha-po-ltich ¥% $i% who 
was far more capable as a leader. Sha-po- 
lüeh took the widow Princess Ch'ien Chin as 
wife and he led four hundred thousand Turks 
to make incursions into Chinese territory. 
Emperor Wen Yang Chien (r.A.D. 581-604) 
of the Sui dynasty iE x 7 #% & dispatched 
defensive forces to Lanchow BJ} and 

Yuchow K J but these forces were defeated 
by the Turk invaders. Then the latter 
launched attacks on Wuwei ñ fk, T'ienshui 
AA. Anting ZÆ, Chinch'eng $i, 

Shangchtin_- #$, Hunghua 5446 and Yenan 
Ez. The Emperor rallied an enormous 
force and repulsed Sha-po-liieh. Dissension 
now broke out among the Turk leaders. 
Princess Ch'ien Chin petitioned the Emperor 
to accept her husband Sha-po-liieh as a son. 
The Emperor dispatched Hsti P'ing-ho 
fF >All to visit Sha-po-liich. Sha-po-ltieh 
pledged his allegiance, sent his seventh son 
to the Sui capital to pay homage to the throne 
and promised to pay an annual tribute of fine 
horses. In an Imperial decree the Emperor 
accepted his allegiance and awarded his wife 
Princess Ch'ien Chin the Imperial name of #% 
"Yang" and changed her title oA RAE 
Princess Ta Yi. In A.D. 587 or the 7th year 
of the Kai Huang reign period of Emperor 
Weng Arba St -e SE Sha-po-liich asked that 
he be allowed to hunt in the region between 
Hengchow 18 JH and Taichow {Ẹ Jt. On a 
hunt one day Sha-po-liich begged eighteen 
deer by himself. He cut off their heads and 

tails to present to throne. His tent was 
accidentlly on fire and he was unhappy about 
it. More than a month later he died. 

Upon the fall of the Ch'en dynasty $, 
Emperor Wen awarded the deposed last 
Chen's sovereign Ch'en Shu-pao's? 
he FS t BR AV EB exquisite screen to Princess Ta 


Yi. The Princess, grievous at the romantic 
Ch’en Shu-pao's fall and the vissitudes of 
her own life, wrote the following poem on 
the screen: 


By be SS BA Se > 
tH TH iE HE o 
SR ET BET > 
7th SER IE 
BESHE? 
ZARA o 
oa a tH FE > 
RREA Bo 
SR AS BREF > 
Bal vit A B BE o 
— BH BB AK BY > 
1S fl AER o 
ea BK HE hn IE > 
FE EK EB © 
HEA A HB > 
Ta (HRB o 


Rise and fall are like mom and eve. 

The world's way is much like duck- 
weeds. 

Glory and grandeur will soon leave. 

Towers and poois will choke with reeds. 

Where are ertswhile honor and rank? 

Like paintings that fade they'll turn 
blank. 

Cupfuls of wine may not delight; 

Music and songs may not sound right. 

A scion from a royal clan, 

I was sent here to wed the Khan. 

Once I saw nations fall or rise; 

I got ambitious, shrew and wise. 

Since ancient times, it has been same. 

I didn't intend to flaunt my name. 

None but Chao Chiin’s sad pi-pa song 

Laments far-off marriage as wrong. 


When Emperor Wen read her poem, he, 
was displeased and worried about her 
ambitious intent. He heard that she was 
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fratemizing with Ni Li Khan ye ll a) ¥Fof the 
Western Turks and was afraid that they might 
make a joint strike. At this time another son 
Yen-kan-hao Khan% F 3? ay] ¿fof Sha-po- 

liieh asked for the hand of a Chinese 
princess. The Emperor said that Princess Ta 
Yi should be killed before he would let a 
princess to marry him. Princess Ta Yi was 
subsequently assassinated. 

In A.D. 597 or the 17th year of the Kai 
Huang reign period of Emperor Wen 
ew ae + +4 Yen-kan-hao Khan sent an 
envoy to get a princess for him. The 


Emperor sent a maiden of the Imperial clan. 


with the title of $ # 4 Princess Yi An to 
marry him. A few years later Princess Yi An 
died and the Emperor sent another maiden of 
the Imperial clan with the title of Bima + 
Princess Yi Ch’eng to marry him. When 
Yen-kan-hao Khan died, his son Tu-chi-li 
H Æ y succeeded him as Chih-pi Khan 
4 nj ++, Chih-pi Khan petitioned to take 
Princess Yi Ch'eng as his wife. Emperor 
Yang (r. 605-618) of the Sui dynasty pg 43 # 
ordered the Princess to marry him in 
accordance with the native custom. 
_ In A.D. 514 or the 10th year of the Ta 
Yeh reign period of Emperor Yang 
Katk in showing favor to Chu Lo 

Khang #2 nj +F, rival of Sha-po-liich, the 
Emperor order Princess Hsin Yita # 2 Eto 

marry him with an endowment of a thousand 
bolts of colored silk and ten thousand bolts of 
colored satin. Chu Lo Khan had pledged 
allegiance to the throne and had been with the 
Imperial campaign against Korea. Chu Lo 
Khan later Gn the T'ang period) took 
Princess Yi Ch'eng #5 Z as wife. 

We see from the cases mentioned above 

that the Sui Emperors used matrimony 

principally to pacify the nomadic tribes. So 


long as they pledged allegiance and paid 
annual tributes, the Emperor would be 
satisfied and would be willing to send a 
princess to marry the khan with rich gifts. 
However, if they made raids upon the border 
towns and villages, the Emperor would cut 
off matrimonial relations and bestowal of 
gifts and send troops against them. 

The T'ang dynasty (A.D. 618-907) that 
followed Sui was confronted with more 
barbarian tribes than any previous dynasty. 
Among these tribes were Turks Z€ FX, Turfan 
it, Uigurs [2] #8, Tunglo A, Hstieh- 
yen-t'o #¥ HE Be, To-lan-keh 4 & 3, Pa-hsi- 
mi RE, Tu-po MH, Ku-li-kan # FXF, 
Huo-Hsiieh #4 8, Kirghiz #437, Sha-t'o 
w BE, Khitai 2 F}, Hsi £, Korea & B&, Pai- 
tsi #8, Liu-kuifit 42, Fu-yü 4 ff, Hsin-lo 
#7 #2, Ni-po-lo y Æ, Tang-hang ih, 
Tung-nii $ 4, Qoca $ 9, Aza t Fe, 
Karashahr $ $, Khotan F W, Magadha 
H E, Kucha sk $x, Kashgar #h, Kamina 
ey Ala, Tukhara tt -A’#, Nippon HÆ, 
BaltistanX #5 @, Jaguda #8, Shighuan a 
E, Shihalafit +, Tajiks X &, Nanshao M RA 
and others. Some of these tribes, either too 
small or too far away, did not create trouble 
with T'ang. To deal with this large number 
of tribes T'ang employed matrimonial alliance 
more often than any previous dynasty, more 
reluctantly than willingly. 

Commenting upon such matrimonial 
alliance during the Han dynasty, Liu Huang 
i i said, "Why should the Son of Heaven 
in his exalted position arrange with the 
Hsiungnu as brothers and why should the 
Emperor's daughter be wedded to the Khan 
on equal basis as his Hsiungnu consort? Im 
compliance with the Hsiungnu’s degrading 
customs, the Imperial princess as mother is to 
marry her son. Chinese are different from 
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the barbarians because they set ethical 
demarcations between parents and son, and 
between man and woman. It is most 
disgraceful for a Chinese beauty to submit 
her chastity to a barbarian. But the Han 
Emperor and officials saw no shame in 
this."> This scathing criticiam of matrimonial 
alliance applied equally to the T'ang Court. 

Upon the inauguration of Emperor Jui 
Tsung Li Tan (r.A.D. 711-712) of T'ang 
EA = Bin A.D. 684 the Turk Khan Mo 
Cho $K IR asked for a matrimonial alliance 
and Emperor Jui ordered the daughter of 
Prince Li Ch'eng-chi of Sung3K £ 2 ix 28to 
marry him as Princess Chin Shan¢ LAF. 
But upon his accession to the throne in A.D. 
712 Emperor Ming Huang Li Lung-chi 
(r.A.D. 712-755) = HR E = f terminated 
the matrimonial alliance but Khan Mo Cho 
sent his son Yang-O-chih 4 $ £ to serve in 
the Imperial Guard and petitioned persistently 
to marry a princess. Emperor Ming Huang 
ordered the daughter of the Prince of Shu 
43 E to marry him. 

So Lo && ik, a Turk chieftain, mustered a 
force of thirty thousand men and declared 
himself Khan. In the Sth year of the 
KaiYtian reign period of Emperor Ming 
Huang HH Sb 3c For A.D. 717 he came 
to the T'ang Court for an audience. But Tu- 
chi-sze2= Ei fii, his superior, rejected for him 
conferment of the rank of General of the 
Right Guard Æ R f X i Œ. Emperor Ming 
Huang later sent Wang Hui £ 3 as Special 
Envoy to confer upon him the rank of 
General of the Left Imperial Guard Æ 74 kX 
ites, the title of the Duke of Shun Kuo 
ERZ, a brocade robe, a gold-inlaid 
waistband and a fish-shaped satchel. But he 
never pledged full allegiance to the throne. 
To further pacify him the Emperor made him 


Khan Chung Shun S18 nJ #F. One or two 
years after when he paid a tribute to the 
throne, the Emperor ordered the daughter of 
A-shih-na-huai-taofe] Œ $ (Eto marry him - 
as Princess Chiao Hox 3! 4 +. So Lo also 
used matrimonial alliance in his fraternization 
with Turfan and East Turks by marrying his 
own daughters to their khans. 

The most successful matrimonial alliance 
in the T'ang period was the marriage of 
Princess Wen Ch'eng XZ to Gialbo 
Lung Tsan 37 @ FT frof Turfan, now Tibet, 
by order of Emperor T'ai Tsung Li Shih-min 
(r.A.D. 627-649) E R F E th RB, A Turfan 
envoy came to the T'ang Court in the eighth 
year of the Chen Kuan reign period S #4 /\ F 
or A.D. 638 to ask for the hand of a T'ang 
princess for his Gialbo (king) who had heard 
that the khans of the Turks and Aza both had 
gotten T'ang princésses to be their wives. 
But Emperor T'ai Tsung rejected his request. 
The envoy retumed to his country to say that 
the Emperor had almost accepted his request 
and designated a princess to marry the Gialbo 
but at the critical moment the Khan of Aza 
happened to come and he intriguely broke the 
arrangement before it materialized. Gialbo 
Lung Tsan was furious when he heard this. 
He attacked Aza and the Aza Khan fled to 
Tsinghai. Gialbo Lung Tsan seized all his 
cattle. He then mustered a force of two 
hundred thousand strong to invade 
Sungchow #4). Emperor T'ai Tsung 
ordered four columns of troops to meet his 
attack at Sungchow. In a night assault on his 
camps a thousand of his troops were slain. 
Gialbo Lung Tsan was shaken.and fled. He 
sent an envoy Lu-tung-tsan jg E with five 
thousand ounzes of gold and other treasures 
to apologize and still ask for a princess to 
marry him. This time Emperor T'ai Tsung 
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accepted his request and ordered Princess 
Wen Ch'eng X pk 2 of the Imperial clan to 
marry him. 

Princess Wen Ch'eng, thoughtful and 
highly cultured, had in mind of cementing 
closer T'ang-Turfan relations and bringing 
T'ang culture to the less cultured Turfan 
when she set out from Ch'angan. She 
brought with her a rich dowry, including 
domestic utensils, furniture, pearls and 
jewelry, silk and brocade and also books of 
history, literature, art and handicrafts, 
medicine, plant seeds, silkworm species, etc. 
As she was a Buddhist, she brought also a 
bronze Buddha statue. she had with her 25 
maids-in-waiting and an orchestra with many 
musicians. She left Ch'angan in the first 
moon of the i5th year of the Chen Kuan 
reign period R@+ AF or A.D. 641. 
Emperor T'ai Tsung ordered Li Tao-tsung, 
President of the Board of Rites,7#3 26 ij 
438 3 to be her escort. She traveled to 
Tibet by way of Tsinghai. Gialbo Lung Tsan 
was elated of her coming and set out from 
Lhasa #7, the capital, to Hoyiian } JR in 
Tsinghai to greet her. 


Expecting her coming, the Turfan people 


sang: 

AN BI RAW > BAA A 
RF RS ERD | 

AN BAM ” A—- ASB 
BY REF RAKE | 

A ARRAN > A — A BBR 
HG PRK K | 


Fear not to traverse the broad grassland, 
For there are a hundred good horses to 
welcome you! 


Fear not to cross the high snow 


mountain, 


For there are a hundred docile yaks to 
welcome you! 

Fear not to wade the deep river, 

For there are a hundred boats to welcome 
you! 


Princess Wen Ch'eng met Gialbo Lung 
Tsan on Chaling Lake 4L in the 
neighborhood of Hoytian where a celebration 
was held on their meeting. Gialbo Lung 
Tsan greeted Li Tao-tsung, the Imperial 
escort, humbling himself as "a son-in-law." 
On the 15th of the 4th moon according to the 
Tibetan calendar Gialbo Lung Tsan escorted 
Princess Wen Ch'eng to Lhasa, entering by 
its north gate amidst the playing of wedding 
music. Gialbo Lung Tsan had constructed a 
new walled palace for his bride and he put on 
his new T'ang costume in his reception of the 
Princess. He forbade his subjects to paint 
their faces reddish brown as was their 
custom, which looked, however, barbaric in 
Chinese eyes. The wedding between Gialbo 
Lung Tsan and Princess Wen Ch'eng was 
held in the new palace. To this date the 
images of the groom and bride have been 
preserved in Ta Chao Monastery and the 
Potala. 

After marrying the Gialbo, Princess Wen 
Ch'eng devoted her time to bringing Chinese 
culture to Turfan. The Chinese workers who 
came with her taught the local people in 
metallurgy, manufacture of agricultural 
implements, spinning and weaving, 
construction, pottery, grinding of rice, 
brewery, paper-making, making of inksticks, 
etc. Gialbo Lung Tsan later petitioned the 
T'ang Court to send sowers of grains, 
brewers and grinders. Princess Wen Ch'eng 
also taught the Turfan people astronomy and 
the calendaric art. The Turfan (Tibetan) 
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calendar adopted the Chinese sexagenary 
cycle. The orchestra Princess Wen Ch'eng 
brought with her improved Turfan music and 
enriched its repertoire. About fifty musical 
instruments the orchestra had brought over 
are still kept in Ta Chao Monastery in Lhasa. 
They are exhibited with other Turfan objects 
of art on the 30th of the 2nd moon according 
to the Tibetan calendar. So is the Buddha 
Statue that Princess Wen Ch'eng has brought 
over kept in the monastery. Outside the 
monastery are several willows called the 
T'ang willows or the Princess’ willows 
believed to have been planted by the Princess 
herself. At the Princess’ persuasion the 
Gialbo ordered his officials to invent a Turfan 
(now called Tibetan) script and he sent 
Turfan youths to China to study at the 
National Academy. 

Under Princess Wen Ch'eng's 
encouragement Turfan's culture and economy 
made great progress and cultural and 
economic relations between T'ang and Turfan 
were closely cemented. 

Gialbo Lung Tsan pledged his close 
allegiance to the T’ang Court. Upon 
Emperor T'ai Tsung's return from his 
victorious campaign against Liao (Korea) the 
Gialbo dispatched Lu-tung-tsan to offer his 
felicitation and the gift of a seven-foot-tall 
gold swan, symbolizing the speediness of the 
Imperial campaign as the swan's flight. In 
the 22nd year of the Chen Kuan reign period 
i+ — tor A.D. 648 when Wang 
Hsiian-tse = % $E led a campaign to the 
Western Region, the Gialbo sent his crack 
troops to join the campaign. Upon the 
accession to the throne of Emperor Kao 
Tsung Li Chih ti a Æ in A.D. 650 after 
the passing of Emperor T'ai Tsung, the 
Gialbo wrote to Ch'ang-sun Wu'chi 


fe RH m, President of the Board of Civil 
Office E #8 H &, saying that should there be 
any disloyal ones to the new Emperor, he 
would lead his troops to join the government 
force to suppress them and he presented 
fifteen strings of gold beads as sacrificial 
offerings at the mausoleum of Emperor T'ai 
Tsung. 

Gialbo Lung Tsan passed away in the 
first year of the Yung Hui reign period 
Emperor Kao Tsung eras zk M Jt For A.D. 
650. Princess Wen Ch'eng lived on for 
thirty more years. She died in the Ist year of 
the Yung Lung reign period of Emperor Kao 
Tsung S as zk 8 7 or A.D. 680, having 
been in Turfan for 40 years. She was deeply 
embedded in the memory of the Turfan 
people for what she had done in improving 
their culture and livelihood. 

As Gialbo Lung Tsan had no son, after 
his demise, his young grandnephew was put 
on the throne with Lu-tung-tsan as Prime 
Minister. Lu-tung-tsan was illiterate but very 
brilliant and was a capable strategist in war. 

Largely through his capability Turfan had 
grown strong. Emperer T'ai Tsung was 
pleased with him and made him a general of 
the Right Guard A # K 1$, His Majesty even 
designated the grandniece of Princess Lang 
Ya RFA + to marry him but he politely 
turned down the Imperial favor. 

In the 2nd year of the Ching Lung reign 
period of T'ang Emperor Chung Tsung 
Ehe ge — tor A.D. 708 the new Gialbo 
Chi-ti-shu-tsan 3€ = fig, seven-year-old, 
was turned down for his request for a 
matrimonial alliance. But the following year 
his grandmother again sent an envoy with a 
large tribute to repeat the request on his 
behalf. Emperor Chung Tsung designated 
the daughter of Prince of Yung Li Shou -li #€ 
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= 45 Fas Princess Chin Ch'eng #3 2 E 
to marry him. The Princess, being a young 
girl, the Emperor pitied her for having to 
marry faraway. He bestowed upon her tens 
of thousand bolts of silk, a set of Kucha 
musical instruments and groups of artisans 
and sent Yang Chü + #2, General of the Left 
Guard, to escort her to Lhasa. He personally 
went to her native district Shin P’ing 945 to 
bid her farewell at a feast held in tents and 
attended by Chinese high officials and Turfan 
delegates who came to escort the Princess. 
He was so moved by her departure that he 
fell sobbing and as a gesture of compassion 
he ordered the exoneration of the death 
penalty of criminals at Shih P'ing Hsien 
i 32 gz and suspension of taxation there for 
one year. He renamed Chih P'ing Hsien as 
Chin Ch'eng Hsiang 4 i #8 and his native 
ward Feng Chin Li 3 Œ (Phoenix Pond 
Ward). 

Upon her arrival in Turfan Princess Chin 
Ch'eng ordered the construction of a 
township as her residence. The Gialbo gave 
General Yang Chu a large renumeration but 
petitioned the award of Chiii Ju #4 (Nine 
Turnings) on the Yellow River, a rich 
pasture land, to the Princess as her fief. 

But in the 2nd year of the Kai Ytian reign 
period of Emperor Hstian Tsung x = 
Ba 30 or A.D. 714 Fen-teh-yen 23 %, 
the Turfan Prime Minister, commanded a 
force of ten thousand strong to invade Lintao 
i YE. Yang Chü committed suicide for his 
negligence in controlling Turfan. Emperor 
Hstian Tsung, angered by the rebellion, 
planned an Imperial expedition against 
Turfan. Government forces commanded by 
Hsüeh Na #44 and Wang Chiin Ew 
defeated the Turfan invaders, slaying 
seventeen thousand of them and capturing 
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some two hundred thousand horses and 
sheep. Princess Chin Ch'eng petitioned the 
throne for restoring peace between T'ang and 
Turfan. 

Princess Chin Ch'eng passed away in the 
27th year of the Kai Yuan reign period or 
A.D. 739. During her thirty years’ stay in 
Turfan she cemented close relations between 
T'ang and Turfan and brought T'ang culture 
to the natives, like her predecessor Princess 
Wen Ch'eng, though in a less pronounced 
manner, 

The rebellion of An Lu-shan-€ mk LU (died 
A.D. 757) threw the T'ang Empire into great 
confusion. Upon the rebels' approach to the 
capital Ch’angan Emperor Hsuan Tsung fled 
with his Court westward to Szechwan. On 
the way at Ma-wei-po & W 4% the Imperial 
guards rose in revolt against Yang Kuo- 
chung 4# B75 (died A.D. 756), cousin to 
Yang Kwei-fei #3 H 4c for his corruption and 
maladministration, and also Yang Kuei-fei 
herself for her luxury and extravagance and 
debauchery with the Emperor who was 
deeply enamored of her. In the turmoil the 
rebellious troops killed Yang Kuo-chung and 
refused to proceed. To pacify them the 
Emperor had to order the strangling of his 
favorite consort. With him losing control of 
the Empire his son Shu Tsung Li Heng 
(r.A.D. 756-761) E B z £ F ascended the 
throne at Ling Wu ÆR, Shensi. He rallied 
the forces under the regional commenders 
and solicited support of the Uigurs, Turks, 
Tajiks and other alien tribes to suppress the 
rebellion. After they had supported the 
suppress the rebellion and the restoration of 
T'ang rule, the alien tribal troops had grown 
arrogant and unruly, in spite of the large 
rewards and generous gifts the Court had 
given them. 
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In the Ist year of the Chien Yiian reign 
period of Emperor Shu Tsung È H 3 82 70 
3, or A.D. 758 the Uigurenvoy To-yen- 
a-po & = p yz and Khan Ko-chih of the 
black-dressed Tajiks BAL @ R < came to 
attend an audience simultaneously and 
contended for precedence. The T'ang officer 
of protocol had to admit them simultaneously 
but separately by two different gates. 

The Uigur envoy asked for a matrimonial 
alliance. Emperor Shu Tsung designated his 
own youngest daughter Princess Ning Kuo 
2 Bq Zs Eto marry Khan Mo-yen-cho# zE B. 
His Majesty personally journeyed to Hsien- 
yang ax B to bid the Princess farewell. He 
appointed Censor Wang Yü £44 as her 
escort. When the Princess’ procession 
arrived in the Uigur site, the Khan sat 
arrogantly in his tent and would not come out 
to greet the Princess. When Wang Yü was 
admitted into the tent, he would not bow to 
the Khan. The Khan reprimanded him for 
discourtesy in not bowing to him. Wang Yü 
retorted: "While only maidens of the Imperial 
clan were married to the rulers of other tribes, 
the Emperor designated his own beloved 
daughter to marry him as a special favor in 
rewarding his help in suppressing the rebels 
under An Lu-shan. The Princess came for 
thousands of /i to marry you and you are 
now His Majesty's son-in-law. How could 
you sit there arrogantly to receive the Imperial 
decree?" The Khan felt ashamed of himself 
and left his seat to receive the decree. The 
following day the Khan honored the Princess 
as his Khakatoun at a ceremony and accepted 
the Emperor's wedding gifts brought over by 
Wang Yü. Upon Wang Yii's return to 
Ch'angan the Khan presented five hundred 
horses, sable dresses and white cotton cloth 
for him to bring to His Majesty. 


Upon Khan Mo-yen-cho's death the 
Uigurs wanted Princess Ning Kuo to be 
buried allive with him. But the Princess 
rejected this proposition, saying that 
according to Chinese custom, the widow 
would be in mourning for three years and that 
was the utmost she could do. As the 
Princess had given no birth, she was allowed 
to return to China. 

As Khan Mo-yen-cho's eldest son had 
forfeited his life for a heinous offense, his 
younger son ascended the throne as Khan 
Mou-yii Æ 74, His wife was the daughter of 
General Pu-ku Huai-en & E] $8 Kof T'ang. 

In the 2nd year of the Ta Li reign period 
of Emperor T'ai Tsung Li Yu ft az & fRor 
A.D. 768 the Khakatoun of Uigur Khan 
Cho-mi-sze 3 fig died. The Emperor 
dispatched Hsiao Shih Hif to extend 
condolences. In the following year he 
designated Pu-ku Huai-en's younger 
daughter Princess Ch'ung Chen 4&2 + to 
be the second Khakatoun with a dowry of 
twenty thousand bolts of silk. 

During the reign of Emperor Teh Tsung 
Li Kua (r.A.D. 780-805) ff # 3 SH Uigur 
Khan Tun-mo-ho §@52 asked for a 
matrimonial alliance. The Emperor 
designated Princess Hsien An RZA = to 
marry him. The Uigur envoy who came to 
make the proposal was summoned to Lin Teh 
Hall $ # E to meet the Princess and bring 
her portait to the Khan. The following year 
the Khan sent his Prime Minister Chia 
Tieh pk 2 and his own sister Princess Ku-tu- 
lu Æ Ht jk With an entourage of a thousand 
men and women, including fifty wives of 
high officials, to present betrothal presents 
and escort her to the Khan. Midway Chia 
Tieh was ambushed and killed by his enemy 
Shih Wei = #. By Imperial decree the 
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remainder of about seven hundred men and 
women were allowed to continue their 
journey to Ch'angan. Upon arrival they were 
lodged in the guest house. The Emperor 
received them at Yen Hsi Gate#E $ F4. The 
Uigurs presented a courteously-worded 
memorandum from the Khan to His Majesty 
in which he said that whereas they were 
brothers, he was now a son-in-law to the 
Emperor and he volunteered to lead his army 
against the barbarian tribes in the west. The 
Emperor ordered the admittance of the Uigur 
Princess by Yin Tai Gate $8 & f to visit his 
eldest daughter. The two Princesses 

conversed through an interpreter. 

In the 5th year of the Chen Ytian reign 
period of Emperor Teh Tsung $ @ = 8 it 
z or A.d. 789 Khan Ku-tu-lu passed 
away. His son To-lo-ssu % # #f succeeded 
him to the throne. 

Since then, the Uigur Khans had 
repeatedly asked for matrimonial alliance. 
During the reign of Emperor Hsien Tsung Li 
Shun (7.A.D. 806-820) $ %8 Z £i the 
Emperor's own daughter Princess T'ai Ho 
HAZ was designated to be Khan Teng- 
lo-yu-lu's 4 7$% Khakatoun. The 
Emperor sent General Hu Cheng #5 2 of the 
Left Imperial Guard, Li Hsien £ &, officer 
of Imperial Entertainment and Li Shuo € if, 
Envoy of Matrimonial Ceremnoy, to escort 
the Princess to Uigur land. The matrimony 
was reported to the Imperial Ancestral 
Temple. The Emperor personally bade the 
Princess farewll at a feast at Tung Hua Gate 
1146F. When the Princess’ procession was 
about one hundred li from the Khan's camp, 
the Khan came and wanted to see his bride 
there privately. General Hu Cheng rejected 
his request, insisting that he must meet the 
Princess at a formal ceremony. The Khan 


_ to come to take his bride. 


then returned to his camp. He sent over a 
Uigur ceremonial robe and a golden headgear 
for the Princess to wear. He greeted the 
Princess at an official ceremony. 

In A.D. 825 upon accession to the throne 
of the T'ang Emperor Ching Tsung Li Kan 
(r.A.D. 825-827) & a = #Khan Teng-lo- 
yu-lu died. His brother Keh-sha-te-le & jÆ 
+ Bh succeeded him as Khan. In the next 
scores of years Uigur fell into dissension. 
Khans rose and fell. After the inauguration 


of T'ang Emperor Wu Tsung Li Yen 


ER AS Æ Xin A.D. 841 a combined cavalry 
force of the recalcitrant General Chu-lu-mo- 
hot) $k S2 ‘and the Kirghiz 34 M7 stormed 
into the Uigur city and took Princess T'ai Ho 
captive. Fortunately the Kirghiz considered 
themselves descendants of General Li Ling 
Æ: l% of the Han dynasty who, when his 
troops were decimated, surrendered to the 
Hsiungnu and married the Khan's daughter 
and therefore related to T'ang. They sent an 
envoy Kan Teh F 3& to escort her back to the 
T'ang Court. Meanwhile, the Uigur tribes 
established Wu Chieh 87> as their new 
Khan. Khan Wu Chieh attacked Kan Teh's 
procession, killed him and recaptured 
Princess T'ai Ho. 

After Khan Yi Nan #2 38 of Hsieh-yen-to 

BY 4E Pehad repeatedly asked for matrimonial 
alliance, Emperor T'ai Tsung of T'ang 
ordered Princess Hsin Hsing #7 #23 = to 
marry him. Khan Yi Nan was summoned 

The Emperor 

decided personally to go to Lingchow & JH to 

oversee the wedding. But Hsieh-yen-to 
procrastinated in paying tribute because of its 
financial stringency and the deaths of its cattle 

because of the aridness of its land. After a 

debate in Court, Emperor T'ai Tsung 

proclaimed the cancellation of the matrimonial 
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alliance. 

In the 2nd year of the Kai Yüan reign 
period of T'ang Emperor Hsüan Tsung 
pS 6 ICL feor A.D. 714 the Khitai 
chieftain Shih Huo Æ 7#§ came to Ch'angan to 
pledge allegiance. The Emperor endowed 
him with an iron Imperial decree written with 
a vermilion pen A #4 which would 
exonerate him and his descendants from any 
crime. Two years later he came again with Li 
Ta-fu2= kff, Chieftain of the Hsi tribe 4 I% 
for the same purpose. The Emperor issued a 
decree restoring the Sung Mo Prefecture 
FA GL igand appointing him the Prefect and 
Prince. His Majesty also designated the 
daughter of Yang Ytian-ssu jc mm, 
grandson on the maternal side of the Prince 
of Tung P'ing $ + =F to be his wife with the 
title "Princess Yung Lo" #2. The 
following year Shih Hue died. His brother 
Sha Ku # E] was appointed to succeed him 
as Prefect and Prince of Sung Mo. The 
following year Sha Ku and Princess Yung Lo 
came for an audience and were feasted and 
endowed with gifts. 

An aide to Sha Ku by the name of 
Ko-tu-yii BJ 2 F was unruly and insubor- 
dinate. Sha Ku thought of dismissing him 
but before he could do so, Ko-t'u-yti attacked 
him. Sha Ku fled to the Commander of 
Yingchow # JH Hsti Chin-tan#? & yf, A joint 
force of five hundred men dispatched by 
Commander Hsii and the troops under the 
Hsi Chieftain Li Ta-fu Æ ~ fig engaged Ko- 
t'u-yii's troops but was defeated. Both Sha 
Ku and Li Ta-fu were killed in action. Ko- 
tu-yü made Sha Ku's half brother Yu Yü 
#5 -F to be the Chieftain and sent an envoy to 
tender his apology to the T’ang Court. The 
Emperor made Yü Yü Prince of Sung Mo and 
forgave Ko-t'u-yli. Yü Yü came to Ch'angan 


to pledge allegiance and the Emperor 
designated a maiden named Wu Yung 38 ¥% to 
be his wife with the title of "Princess of Yen 
Chitin" #6 #6 4. Ko-t'u-yii also came to 
Court and was appointed General of the Left 
Imperial Guard. 

Upon the death of Yü Yü his brother 
Tu-yu-ssu i+ F fjwas at loggerheads with 
Ko-t'u-yü. He could not control his 
subordinated and came to Ch'angan with 
Princess of Yen Chun. He was enfeoffed as 
Prince of Liaoyangik $ #8 £ and attached to 
the Imperial Guard. Ko-t'u-yii established 
Shao Ku A$ El, younger brother of the late 
Chieftain Ching Chung # 8 as Chieftain. 
An Imperial decree allowed him to inherit the 
title of Prince. When the Emperor offered 
sacrifices on Mount T'ai, Shao Ku and many 
tribal chieftains were in the Imperial retinue. 
The following year he was appointed General 
of the Left Imperial Guard and was given a 
maiden surnamed Ch'en BR of the Imperial 
clan as his spouse with the title of Princess 
Tung Hua #43 E. Shao Ku brought over 
his own son to be in attendance to the 
Emperor. 

When Ko-t'u-yii came to Court again, 
Prime Minister Li Yiian-hung Æ 7G ff, was 
very cold to him. He left grudgingly. Three 
years later Ko-t'u-yii killed Shao Ku and 
established Ch'u Lieh JH #8 as Prince and 
compelled the Hsi Khitai to submit to the 
Turks. Princess Tung Hua fled to the 
P'inglu Commandery ¥ 4%. The Court 
dispatched several columns of troops to 
attack Ko-t'u-yli. The following year Ko- 
tu-yü staged raids on the border. Hsieh 
Ch'u-yii ## 4 E, Commander of Yuchow 
K4 jb and Deputy Commanders Kuo Ying- 
chieh3f  #, Wu Keh-ch'in S55), Wu 
Chih-yi & 47 #§ and Lo Shou-chung # =F E 
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led ten thousand cavalrymen and Hsi # 
troops against him. In the ensuing battle at 
Tu Shan #8 (lj the troops commanded by Wu 
Chih-yi and Lo Shou-chung were routed and 
Kuo Ying-chieh and Wu Keh-ch'in were 
killed in action. The T'ang troops suffered as 
many as ten thousand casualties. 

The Emperor thereupon appointed the 
capable General Chang Shou-kuei 5R f to 
be Commander of Yuchow, succeeding 
Hsieh Ch'u-yii. Chang Shou-kuei knew that 
Li Ko-cheæ §4 #7, an officer under Ko t'u- 
yü, had a grudge against the latter and sent 
Wang Hui-yin +£ #3 to stage a conspiracy 
against Ko-t'u-yli. Under Li Ko-che's order 
his troops besieged Ko-t'u-yii and killed him 
at night. Chang Shou-kuei instructed Li Ko- 
che to command Ko-t'u-yti's troops and sent 
Ko-t'u-yu's severed head to the east capital 
Ch'angan. The Emperor appointed Li Ko- 
che Prince of Peiping j YRR E and 
Commander of Sing Mo MER. 
Remnants of Ko-t'u-yii took vengeance on Li 
Ko-che, killing him and his family folks. 
Only one of his sons made good his escape to 
Antung & #. He was made General of the 
Left Imperial Brave Guard. 

In the 4th year of the Tien Pao reign 
period of T'ang Emperor Hstian Tsung 
BS KX Ba teor A.D. 745 Li Huai-hsiu 
28375, Paramont Khitai Chieftain, 
surrendered to T'ang. He was appointed 
Commander of Sung Mo and enfeoffed 
Prince. Ch'ung Shun IRE. A maiden 
surnamed Tu-ku 38 {A of the Imperial clan 
was designated to marry him as Princess 
Ching Lo ##% 28 But in that year he killed 
the Princess and left in rebellion. An Lu- 
shan #m#kLU (died A.D. 757), Regional 
Commander of Fan-yang yo b f0 R 1¥ 
attacked and destroyed his force. 


The Hsi Æ tribe first came to seek an 
audience with Emperor T'ai Tsung in the 3rd 
year of the Chen Kuan reign period HA 
A i = £Æor A.D. 629. In the T'ang Imperial 
expedition against Korea its Chieftain Su 
Chih k3% who took part in it won merits: 
But a few years later Hsi rebelled. The 
Emperor sent a campaign against it and it 
surrendered. In the years of the Wan-sui 
Tung-tien $ #38 XK reign period when 
Empress Wu Ñ RIK was on the throne or 
A.D. 696-697, the Khitai rebelled and the 
Hsi followed suit. In the lst year of the Yen 
Ho reign period of Empereor Jui Tsung 
APA WEAN FCEor A.D. 712 an Imperial 
force of 120,000 strong in three columns 
under the command of General Sun Chiian 
fie, General Li Chi'ai-lo #3 and 
General Chou Er-ti F LA $ was sent against 
the Hsi. The vanguard force commanded by 
Li Chi’ai-lo fought with the Hsi commanded 
by their Chieftain Li Ta-fu 4 K fig but was 
defeated. General Sun Chiian cowered by 
the reverses held back his troops and lied to 
the Hsi Chieftain that he was sent by the 
Emperor to pacify his tribe But Li Chi‘ai-lo 
failed to follow his order and entered into 
battle with the tribe. Li Chi'ai-lo, he said, 
had been executed for insubordination. Li 
Ta-fu asked that since he was sent on a 
mission of pacification, if he was bringing 
any Imperial gifts. General Sun Chüan 
produced a silk robe wgucg he had brought 
along. Li Ta-fu accepted it and said that the 
General might now withdraw his troops. 
The T'ang troops were overjoyed at this 
permission to withdraw and retreated in 
disorder. The Hsi, seeing through General 
Sun Chiian's ruse, attacked the retreating 
T'ang troops from the rear, inflicting heavy 
casualties upon them. General Sun Chiian 
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and General Chow Er-ti were both taken 
captive and killed. In the 2nd year of the Kai 
Yüan reign period of Emperor Hsüan Tsung 
EZ 5% B Teter A.D. 714 Li Ta-fu sent an 
envoy to Ch'angan to pledge allegiance. The 
Emperor appointed him Prince and 
Commander of Yao Left 4 #8 E Ha and 
designated a maiden named Hsin 34 as 
Princess Ku Anil #43 to marry him. The 
following year Li Ta-fu came to Ch’angan 
and went through the wedding ceremony. 

Afterwards Li Ta-fu was killed in a fight 
with Ko-t'u-yti, the maverick Khitai 
chieftain. His younger brother Su Lu #&@& 
succeeded him as Chieftain and Prince. One 
of his officers Sai-mo-keh & 8 #§ conspired 
to rebel. Princess Ku An lured him to a 
feast, serving him with wine and killed him. 
Emperor Hstian Tsung awarded her ten 
thousand gold ingots for the bravé act. But 
later Princess Ku An had a dispute with her 
own mother and offended the throne. The 
Emperor designated a maiden sumamed Wei 
# of the Imperial clan as Princess Tung 
Kuang i X 4 Eto marry Su Lu. 

After the lapse of several years the Khitai 
Chieftain Ko-t'u-yli again rebelled. He 
pressed the Hsi to side with him with the 
Turks. Su Lu was unable to control his own 
tribesmen and fled to Yü Kwan 4k fi while 
Princess Tung Kuang fled to P'inglu ¥ #. 
Governor Chao Han-chang #822 of 
Yuchow pä }}{ launched a campaign against 
Ko-t'u-yti and defeated him. The Hsi 
retumed to their own turf. 

The following year the Prince of Hsin An 
Li Weifg & E + caused the surrender of 
Hsi Chieftain Li Shih Æğf with five 
thousand tents. The land under his control 
was named Kuei-yi-chow §% 4/1, He was 
made Commander of Kuei-yi-chow and 


awarded ten thousand bolts of silk. After the 
death of Li Shih, his son Yen Chiung 3 9% 
succeeded him as Chieftain. But he soon 
rebelled with the Khitai. Besieged by Chang 
Shou-kuei, Commander of Yuchow, he 
surrendered. He was made Commander of 
Yao Lo # and Prince of Huai Hsin 
‘8 {2 E. The Emperor designated a maiden 
surnamed Yang $3 of the Imperial clan as 
Princess Yi Fang 4 3 28 = to marry him. 
But he soon killed the Princess and rebelled. 
Another tribal chieftain Po Ku 3# E] was 
named Prince of Chao Hsin 88 fs © and 
Commander of Yao Lo & # #8 & to control 
the Hsi. 

After Aza it 4 3# had been repeatedly 
defeated and chased about, its newly-installed 
young Chieftain Lo-ho-pu #4 4 $ submitted 
to the T'ang Court. Emperor T'ai Tsung 
enfeoffed him as Prince of the Prefecture of 
Ho Yüan $f #8 Fand Khan Wu-ti-ya-ba-le- 
dou Fs Hh tE £ #5 He came to Ch'angan in 
person to express his gratitude and asked for 
a princess to marry him, presenting in tribute 
ten thousand horses, oxen and cows and 
sheep. The Emperor designated a maiden of 
the Imperial clan as Princess Hung Hua 
BLAL 2s Eto marry him. His Minister of State 
Hsiian Wang Æ £, unruly and insubordinate, 
conspired dissension. He plotted to attack 
the Princess, seize Lo-ho-pu and take him to 
Turfan. Lo-ho-pu got wind of his plot, and 
escaped with a light cavalry to the Prince of 
Wei Hsin gifs F at Hsiangch'eng 4%. In 
A.D. 650 Ho-lo-pu presented rare horses of a 
fine breed to Emperor Kao Tsung Li Chih 
Enney. When told they were a fine 
breed, the Emperor ordered they be returned, 
saying that every body liked horses of a fine 
breed. Princess Hung Hua petitioned for an 
audience and in the 11th moon she came to 
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Ch’angan with Ko-lo-pu. The Emperor 
designated a daughter of the Imperial House 
Princess Chin Ch'eng # 3% 2 Eto marry his 
eldest son Su-tu-mo-mu #& È #2 X. After the 
lapse of many years, Su-tu-mo-mu passed 
away. Princess Chin Ch'eng took her 
second son Teh-lu-mo-mu Bi to 
Ch'angan and asked for a princess to marry 
him. The Emperor designated Princess Chin 
Ming #892: =E to marry him. Later the 
Turfan attacked the Aza. Lo-ho-pu was 
defeated. He fled with Princess Hung Hua 
and several thousand tents of his followers to 
Liang-chow 3 +H. Upon Lo-ho-pu's death, 
his son Chung %® succeeded him as leader of 
the Aza. Upon Chung's death, his son 
Hstian Chao '# #8 succeeded him. After 
several more successions in the Aza line, its 
land was annexed by Turfan in the 3rd year 
of the Lung So reign period of emperor Kao 
Tsung Sf =) 82% = f or A.D. 663 after an 
existence of 350 years. 

A review of the outstanding cases of 
matrimonial alliance shows that ancient China 
adopted this diplomatic policy to pacify the 
nomadic tribes. It was a passive rather than 
an active or aggressive policy. Though this 
policy was initiated by Emperor Kao Tsu Liu 
Pang (r. 247-195 B.C.) ma 48 2 #8, founder 
of the Han dynasty, at the advice of his 
counselor Liu Ching 2] @, it was never 
proposed voluntarily by subsequent 
Emperors. In practically all cases of 
matrimonial alliance it was the chieftains of 
the nomadic tribes who sent envoys to the 
Chinese Court with a tribute of native 
products to show subservience and with a 
solicitous request for the hand of a princess. 
Their fervent desire was to get a beautiful 
and virtuous princess to marry the chieftain 
with a rich endowment of Chinese silk and 
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brocade, gold, gems and other treasures, the 
conferment of a high-sounding military title 
and rank and the opportunity of setting up 
border fairs for the exchange of cattle, 
leather, furs, etc. of the nomadic tribes for 
Chinese silk, embroidery, cloth, tea and other 
exotic goods. Many high officials in Court 
found it most degrading for the Emperor, 
reputed to be the Son of Heaven, to submit to 
the will of a barbarian chieftain by assigning 
a princess to be his consort, a woman who 
had a lower position in the eyes of the 
barbarian usually. Thus Liu Huang 21 8k of 
the T'ang dynasty, said that it was "most 
disgraceful for a Chinese beauty to submit 
her chastity to a barbarian" and "a shame" for 
the Son of Heaven in his exalted position to 
bow to the will of a barbarian. The Emperor 
himself knew that it was most humbling to 
him but he had to submit to the dictates of 
circumstances. Spurning this self-degrading 
policy of matrimonial alliance, General Pan 
Piao HER of the Han dynasty, determinedly 
fought the Hsiungnu. He gave them no 
chance to broach the subject of matrimonial 
alliance. 

The adoption of the passive policy of 
matrimonial alliance by ancient Chinese 
indicates that China was never a power of 
Imperialism which set out for conquest and 
for territorial aggrandizement like the 
Mongols. On the contrary, China was 
conquered and ruled twice in its history, once 
by the Mongols and a second time by the 
Manchus, and half of China was conquered 
by the Golden Tartars. It is true that Han and 
T'ang did send their forces led by brave and 
capable generals to chase and fight the 
barbarian hordes and to wage fierce battles in 
the far-off Western Region. But these 
operations were to forestall the periodic 
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harassing raids on the borders or to weaken 
or disperse the unruly barbarian hordes in the 
Western Region. China seldom conquered a 
barbarian land and set up rule over it. After 
trouncing the barbarian hordes, the Chinese 
expeditionary forces withdrew. 

Before closing, a word must be said of 
the Princess sent off to marry a barbarian 
chieftain by Imperial decree. She may be 
likened to sacrificial offerings on the altar of 
marriage. She, instructed from her childhood 
in absolute obedience and self-abnegation, 
surrendered without reservation her life, 
personal honor, dignity and freedom to the 
Imperial decision. Cut adrift from home and 
hearth, she was thrown into a barbarian 
horde of a strange tongue, bizarre customs 
and a tumbling and unsettled life. 
Expressedly informed or not, she alone and 
without help, found on her shoulders the 
weighty responsibility of cementing close 
relations between her own country and the 
barbarian horde. She found herself used to 
pacify the barbarians and to buy peace, often 
tempoarily, from them. She would be lucky 


if she found affection from the barbarian 
chieftain and respect from the barbarian 
horde. Should she be out of luck, she would 
be killed by the barbarian chieftain as it 
happened to Princess Ching Lo $$ %7 = by 
Li Huai-hsiu# #8 5%, Khitai Chieftain, in 4th 
year of the T’ien Pao reign period of T'ang 
Emperor Hsiian Tsung # % & XK Y PY or 
A.D. 745 and Princess Yi Fang H # 2 Eby 
Yen Chiung %£ #8, Hsi Chieftain, in the Kai 
Yiian reign period of Emperor Hsiian Tsung. 
For most of the princesses married to 
barbarian chieftains their days were of tears, 
heartbreak and uncertainty. With few 
exceptions, notably Princess Wen Ch’eng 
MX AK 4+ who won love from Gialbo Lung 
Tsan # & F frand devoting respect from the 
Turfan and who was able to introduce 
Chinese art and crafts to improve the 
livelihood of the Turfan and cultivate close 
relations between China and Turfan, most 
other princesses found nothing but 
loneliness, boredon and misery in their 
matrimony with barbarian chieftains. 
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Notes 


Wang Ming Chiin £ H #was originally = H @ Wang Chao Chun. In the Chin dynasty when Shih 
Ch'ung & wrote this song, he avoided the character Ig (Chao) which was in the name of Ssu-ma 
Chao (A.D. 211-265) canonized as Emperor T'ai Tsu Wen of the Chin dynasty 34H x $ # AE 
Ha He used the character B8 (Ming) which has the same meaning as #2 (Chao). 

Chen Shu-Pao BR A H (r.A.D. 582-589), the fifth and last sovereign of the Ch'en dynasty, lived a 
life of romance and debauchery. He built magnificent palaces, lived extravagantly and had daily 
feasts with his high officials and palace ladies. He thought the Yangtze River was a natural bulwark 
and made no preparations in defense against Sui's p invasion. When a Sui army marched into his 
capital Chienkang # H¢(pre-sent-day Nanking) and burst into his palace, he caused himself and his 
favorite concubine Chang Li-hua 5R Bf 3 and other palace ladies lowered into a well but were 
ignominously dragged up and captured by the conquerors. His life was spared. He was taken to 
Ch’angan & & and enfeoffed as Lord of Ch'ang Ch'eng & 4k 4). He died later in Loyang & $8. 
"Biographies of the Turks," New History of the T'ang Dynasty, ch’uan 215A by „Sung Chit. 
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Who are the Japanese? 


Seah Chee-Meow 


This apparently innocent question as to 
how we can identify the Japanese from other 
nationlities does not beg simple answer or 
answers. To the so-called Japanese, this 
question could lead to either polite 
indifference or it could arouse strong feelings 
and emotions to the point of xenophobic 
concerns. Indeed, questions related to the 
origin of the Japanese have been a source of 
perennial concern to that community ever 
since the establishment of the Asuka-Nara 
regime in the 6th century AD. The 
mythologies such as the Kojiki and the 
Nihonshoki were in part an attempt by the 
ruling group to Legitimise its authority 
inasmuch as they also represent in a broad 
sense an attempt to create a coherent identity 
for the group of people, popularly known as 
the "Yamato". This identity crisis was 
further aggravated when Japan received and 
incorporated influences from other parts of 
continental Asia and the ideology of identity 
— currently known as the Nihonjinron — 
assumes untold authority on the people 
because the writings reconfirmed the 
uniqueness of the Japanese. The 
Nihonjinron spirit takes on many forms and 
in various casts. It could appear in the past 
as the "kokubun” (National Literature) school 
with reverred scholars such- as Motoori 


Norinaga pleaing for a national identity that 
would be less contaminated by ideas from the 
continent. To Motoori, the Japanese identity 
and spirit was equivalent to the "yamazakura" 
(mountain cherry blossom) presumably 
because the mountain sakura was the 
quintessence in beauty among these flowers 
and no other race or community could ever 
excel the Japanese.! Policy makers too are at 
time no different: an analysis of most past 
national policies would show that they were 
motivated by the desire to maintain the 
continuity of the Japanese’ identity inasmuch 
as they were to serve other ostensibly known 
objectives. 

This paper tries to identify the answer to 
this simple question and in the process, to 
examine the sensitivities which have made 
this question difficult to be answered. As 
already mentioned, the question raises more 
heat than rationality. Indeed, the oft-quoted 
allusion of the homogenity and unity of the 
Japanese as a group or community has been 
made to side-track discussion on this and 
related questions. It is also not too surprising 
that curious "data findings" from almost all 
sources ranging from "unique" physiological 
difference to the thinking and emotional 
process were frequently “discovered” to 
prove that the Japanese were different from 
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others and hence, having an inherent 
established right to exist. 

This paper is divided into three main 
sections. The first tries to examine the 
popular theories on the origin of the 
Japanese. Amongst these would include 
features from archaeological findings, the 
old Chinese dynastic records, the key 
assertions stated in the two mythologies on 
the origin and movements of the Japanese 
or Yamato people, and the findings as seen 
from application of more recent medical 
technology as to the origins of the people 
living in Japan. | 

Truth, however, is different from 
assertions. While there is growing evidence 
as to the origin of the Japanese people, 
Section Two discusses why even the truth 
was hidden. A new cultural dimension was 
introduced to the definition of the Japanese 
and measures were undertaken to ensure that 
this definition underscored all discussion on 
the thinking of the people. The underlying 
thought of Japanese writers — whether based 
on fear or pride — is to indicate why the 
Japanese have remained different from other 
nationalities. The third section of this paper 
ponders over this issue and how this concern 
has led to twisted versions even on other 
matters which will now affect the Japanese, 
such as the response to the so-called 
"international syndrome" which Japan and 
the Japanese have to respond. 


Section One: 
One Subject Matter — Diverse 
Explanations 


Archaeological evidence has provided 
data on the early origins of the Japanese.2 


The pre-historic and proto-historic periods 
are each subdivided into two broad groups 
and each of these periods is further divided 
into two sub-groups. In the pre-history 
period, there was the Palaeolithic and the 
Neolithic eras. Japan was not separated from 
the rest of Asia during the Palaeolithic era and 
it was possible that the people residing in 
Japan were similar to those of Korea and 
China. This was largely the stone-dominated 
age. This period ended at around 12,000 BC 
and the Neolithic era began. The Neolithic 
phase was known as the Jomon culture. 
Simple pottery came into fashion at this time 
and even though Japan was already isolated 
by the Japan Sea from the continent, it was 
clear that the Jomon people lived throughout 
the country. The Jomon culture became more 
and more pronounced and evidence could be 
seen from sites situated all over Japan, from 
Hokkaido in the north to the Okinawa in the 
south. The Jomon people were mainly in the 
hunting, fishing and food gathering activities. 
They were also mainly cave-dwellers. 
Towards the end of the Jomon period, Sinic 
ideas — mainly during the period of the Qin 
and Han dynasties were slowly felt over the 
Japanese islands. Some of the influence 
came directly although others were through 
the south Korean Peninsula routing. A new 
culture slowly emerged in Japan and which 
was to last for about six hundred years (300 
BC to 300 AD). Known as the first part of 
the protohistoric period or the Yayoi era, it 
was famous for the introduction of wet rice 
planting and metallurgy from the mainland. 
The Yayoi focus was initially centred in 
northem Kyushu (thus explaining the role of 
Korea as a cultural transmission role) and it 
subsequently spread to Honshu. Unlike the 
Jomon, the Yayoi impact was much more 
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restricted in geographical access. 

Archaeological findings are to some 
extent corroborated by records maintained in 
China which reported the growing 
Stratification of society and the emergence of 
numerous autonomous and semi-autonomous 
groupings (or warrior-villages). The most 
famous was that of Queen Pimiko who 
Supposedly controlled about 30 of these 
political units. The people living in Japan 
were then known as the "wa" (#1) people and. 
they lived mainly as pirates, fishermen and 
food hunters although rice cultivation slowly 
made them change their form of lifestyle from 
hunting to rearing and agricultural activities. 
Chinese records have reported them as rather 
hairy with tattoos and who used their hands 
when eating.? 

Another indication of the Chinese links 
was the gift of a gold seal from Emperor 
Guangwu (of Later Han period) to one of the 
chieftains thus affirming the latter's loyalty to 
the Chinese throne. This was followed by 
the sending of bronze mirrors, many of 


which were found in the Northern Kyushu ` 


graves. Cultural motifs such as the dragons 
also appeared as designs on Yayoi pots, 
especially those found in the Kinki region. 
Chinese influence, either directly or 
through Korea, continued to influence the 
Yayoi period and this culminated in the 
Kofun era. This era was notable for the rise 
of stable autonomous political and social 
units. Para-administrative measures were 
also found in the Kofun period and while the 
main legacy was the series of tombs, some of 
which were gigantic tumuli of keyhole 
design, the impact of Chinese and Korean 
culture on these political entities were quite 
enormous. Some writers have indeed argued 
that the design of the tombs reflected not just 


wealth but common political alignments of 


- these loose political units. Many of these 


tombs also have in common mirrors which 
came mainly from China. 

The impact of China must have been 
rather extensive. An archaeologist depicted 
the murals found in the Takematsuzuka tomb 
of the later Kofun period, thus: "The motifs 
of the existing murals are based on Chinese 
cosmology....These paintings have elements 
in common with the tomb murals of China 
and the northern Korean Peninsula. The 
style of paintings is close to the works 
produced during the Tang dynasty in China 
and the Takamatsuzuka murals are probably 
the products of artists brought over from the 
continent." 4 

It was when Buddhism came to be 
generally accepted in the Asuka period that 
the tomb culture finally met its end even 
though there were already present 
administrative orders to prevent wastage of 
resources by the wealthy in the building of 
such tombs. Buddhism, which stresses on 
the transciency of life, would not encourage 
such lavish and wasteful expenditure. 

One major conclusion emerges from the 
above discussion. This was the fact that even 
during the Paleolithic age, the inhabitants on 
Japan were probably similar to those found 
in Korea and China. These people had a 
simple lifestyle. The rise of the sea which 
subsequently separated Japan from the 
mainland did reduce the element of 
continental influence until control of 
navigation and island-hopping led the 
infusion of a fresh wave of presumably 
culturally more superior continental values. 
The general absence of "foreign" contact 
indeed was the reason which led Umehara 
Takeshi to argue that the typical Japanese 
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identity was that of the Jomon period.’ Ina 
way, this assertion was correct for the Yayoi 
culture was more intensely linked to the 
mainland and when a new wave of cultural 
"technology" such as wet rice cultivation 
affected immensely the lifestyle of the Yayoi 
people. The Jomon period was mainly food 
hunting and gathering while the Yayoi 
marked the beginning of settled agricultural 
life. This transformation too was responsible 
for the growth of stable sociopolitical 
community and signs of granaries established 
in such villages indicated the presence of a 
settled group-based environment. Wars and 
ravages by other units were not uncommon 
as seen from the strong encirclements of 
these residential units and from the skulls and 
bones which indicated injuries made by 
spears and other implements of war.® The 
Yayoi period was thus the beginning of a 
higher form of civilization; if Umehara's 
assertion that only the Jomon was critical to 
the establishment of the Japanese identity on 
the ground that it was largely devoid of 
continental influence, it is possible thus to 
argue that these features had made the 
Japanese civilization much more colourful 
and elaborate. There were very little 
culturally strong indigenous features which 
could match these continental influences. 
This is also one reason which helped to 
explain the importance of geo-politics as an 
indicator of internal Japanese political power. 
Kyushu received the main impact and this 
was subsequently spread to the lower half of 
the Honshu island. Power in the past thus 
did not emerge from other areas of Japan. 
Would this argument still stand if the 
Japanese mythologies were introduced into 
this discussion? Both the Kojiki and 
Nihonshoki were written at a much later 


period in the Asuka period and even though 
the Japanese had their own oral 
communication, the written form that 
prevailed was that of the Chinese.’ The 

Kojiki was completed in 712 AD, based on 
earlier works authorised by Shotoku Taishi. 
The compilation of the Kojiki was, to quote 

Donald Pilippi, influenced inter alia by "an 
increased interest in the nation's origins and 

the native civilization"? as the Japanese 
society grappled with the impact of foreign 
culture. The Nithon-shoki was compiled 
slightly later (720 AD) was presumably based 
on the order of an Emperor Temmu. Whilst 
it was slightly different from the Kojiki, it 
represented an attempt to boost the national 
image of the Japanese by presenting a so- 
called authoritative histories. This was 
probably one of those occasions when the 
ego of the country was boosted by the use of 
the word "Nihon" to express the belief of the 
Yamato people that their country was dictated 
by the deities, especially that of the Sun 
Goddess. Ironically, both writings were also 
affected by Chinese influences and even the 
dating used was based on the Chinese 
practice. There was thus no way to escape 
from the Sinic impact. To quote Nitobe: 

"The cultural penetrations of China... was in 
full swing as early as the fourth century A.D. 
„In art and literature, in philosophy and 
law, in administration and handicrafts, 
Chinese lessons and precepts proved to be 
the most powerful moulding influences. 
These were exercised without compulsion of 
any kind. It was an instance of an 
intrinsically higher culture benignantly and 
automatically flowing into the needly lower 
levels".? Those concerned with community 

identity would undoubtedly ask the question: 
Would the Japanese identity survive and in 
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what form? 

I will not summarise the main features of 
these two mythologies in this paper and what 
is presented would be those which have 
relevance to the theme on the origins of the 
Japanese people. According to these two 
mythologies, the Japanese were indeed a 
unique race for they were descendents of the 
Sun Goddess, Amaterasu Omikami. Even 
the Japanese islands were created by the gods 
themselves. The events seemed simple to 
digest: the world was influenced by the 
presence of gods and goddesses. Two 
deities, Izanagi and Izanami, were ordered by 
the others to solidify the drifting land. 
Dipping a spear into the floating mass, they 
created the island Onogoro and thereafter 
proceeded to procreate on this island more 
deities and islands as well. Some of these 
islands refer to those found in Japan such as 
Iyo (for Shikoku) and Tukusi (for Kyushu). 

The adventures of these two deities 
further explained for the prolieration of more 
deities and islands. New deities included 
Amaterasu (Sun-goddess) and Susanowono 
(Wind God). Amaterasu eventually became 
the most important deity and the decline of 
Susanowono was finally confirmed even 
though he was confined to the Izumo area of 
Japan. But more important, a grandson of 
Amaterasu by the name of Ninigi came down 
to earth at Takachiho in southern Kyushu and 
it was from here that his descendent, 
Emperor Jimmu, was to embark on a 
“eastern” march which was to end at Nara 
Plain where he made his final capital.!° 

These mythologies indeed contain many 
references which were already established 
features in Japan. The deities referred to 
were in a sense political leaders fighting for 
power and notwithstanding the allusions, the 


battles for territory and sovereignty were 
fought with vigour and use of appropriate 
tactical strategies. Witness for example, the 
triumph over the cave-dwelling “earth 
spiders” (or tsuchigumo) by Emperor Jimmu 
whilst on his approach to the Kinki area. The 
tsuchigumo could be descendents of the 
Jomon period or perhaps had more in 
common with the Ainus, popularly regarded 
as "barbarians"; they could also be unruly 
Japanese who had in the meanwhile settled 
there.!! Chinese influence was also found in 
the manner in describing the rise and fall of 
such political families. Chopsticks, for 
example, were mentioned three times in the 
Kojiki and were associated with "signs of 
civilization" .! 

How would the details in these 
mythologies tell us? It is true that here is a 
record of how Jimmu Tenno of the Yamato 
people eventually moved from Southern 
Kyushu and finally established his domain 
over the then known area of "Japan". There 
were groups of many established units, 
though some of rather doubtful background 
and others with relatively high degree of 
cultural contacts from the continental 
mainland as indicated in their customs and 
habits. But there were more to this series of 
tales. 

The mythologies, from another 
perspective, provide critical information on 
the early origins of the Japanese. Emperors 
and those of high policy making 
organisations were usually regarded as deities 
in China and this was perhaps best illustrated 
in the popular Taoist religion. Perhaps, this 
trend also affected the Japanese. Thus, 
although Shintoism -based on the worship of 
Amaterasu Omikami and the other deities - 
was regarded as exclusively Japanese, it is 
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possible to argue that the linkage to Taoism 
also existed. Fukunaga Mitsuji has in his 
book ably discussed the close linkage 
between Shintoism and Taoism.'? Among 
the features include: 

(a)the word, "tenno" (for the emperor) 
could also be found in the Taoist scripture 
book; 

(b)the Chinese people regarded the 
Northern Star as the "tenno taitei" (KS A 7) 
and this god was supposed to use the mirror 
and the sword - just like the Japanese tenno - 
for authority; 

(c)Tenno taitei's messenger who helped 
to ensure order and peace among the people 
was given several names, one of which was 
that cf kami-hito (4 A ), a term found in the 
Kojiki and Nihonshoki. The Japanese 
"tenno" has a dual form — a person and as a 
god; 

(d)when a tenno prays for longevity he 
uses terms which could also be found in 
Taoist scriptures; 

(e)the tenno's bowing to the four cardinal 
points at the beginning of the year was 
similar to that of Taoism; 

(Ðthe use of a similar "demarcation" in 
both Japan and China to distinguish from the 
influence of Buddhism; 

(g)all incantations in Japan and China 
prior to Buddhism were regarded as Shinto- 
influenced. (The popular brand of Taoism in 
China was also referred as shinto).!¢ 

When viewed from this perspective, 
some of the features in these mythologies 
were understandable. The two supreme 
deities, Izanagi and Izanami, could be 
extensions of the “in-yo" (2%) a feature 
already established in Taoism. Even the 
posthumous name, "Jimmu” could be easily 
understood for there was no other name more 


suitable for him as he went about to galvanise 
territories for his "kingdom" - Jimmu, as 
written in kanji, (4432) merely means the god 
of war. There was, however, an error in 
the chronological aging for in the attempt to 
follow the Chinese style, a mistake 
apparently occurred and this resulted in the 
additional inclusion of ten sexagenary cycles 
or a period of 600 years. If this mistake is 
noted, the deities would have life-cycles quite 
equivalent to those people then living instead 
of having unbelievable life-spans averaging 
up to 120 years. This point, made by Nitobe 
Inazo, is worth pursuing although official 
records in Japan would not have the mistake 
reviewed and the monarchical system 
continues to be inflated by that 600 years.!6 
But was the Japanese socio-political 
system solely influenced by the continent? 
Was Ninigi a Japanese or was he a recent 
immigrant from elsewhere? The Chinese 
record on the tattooing of people in the Wa 
kingdoms could refer to the Ainu-Ryukuans 
who have had this habit of identification.!” 
Nothing was mentioned as to whether Ninigi 
had tattoos although on that trip to 
Takachiho, Amaterasu gave him the symbols 
of sovereignty, namely, the mirror, sword 
and jewel. These three items were from 
China and indeed some regal Han tombs in 
China showed the placement of the mirror at 
the top of the corpse's head and the sword 
and the jewel at the side of the body. These 
were also the three items mentioned in. the 
Confucian teachings as signs of authority. 
Was Ninigi thus from China? We would not 
know and neither could we discount it either. 
Jimmu's military adventure also marked the 
decline of queens whose rise to power was 
based mainly on socrecy. Yet, we cannot 
understand why the sun-goddess was chosen 
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as the highest deity. More recent studies 
have shown that this form of worship - the 
sun goddess - originated in Nepal and spread 
eventually to the Polynesian islands through a 
series of island-hopping involving Sri Lanka 
and Andaman Islands. Was there not another 
routing of people to Japan other than from the 
Chinese or Korean source? Or were these 
people who migrated to Japan also influenced 
by indigenous socio-religious practices found 
among the islands that were also within the 
reach of the Kuro Siwo current? In the same 
manner, the traditional roofing style of 
Japanese houses and the elevated nature of 
the house flooring would seem to indicate a 
greater similarity to those found in the 
Malayo-Polynesian areas than that of the 
Chinese.}8 

Medical sciences have recently introduced 
fresh insights on the origins of the Japanese. 
Of interest was a study of skulls which 
indicated that the Ainus and the indigenous 
Ryukuans were of Mongoloid origin. This is 
a significant finding as most studies have 
tended to associate the Ainus as Caucasoid- 
influenced. Edwin Reischauer, for example, 
discusses the Ainus as representing “an early 
type of man dating from a period before the 
modern races became clearly differentiated. 
In any case, they combine some 
characteristics of the white race, notably their 
hairiness of face and body, with 
Characteristics associated with other 
races..."!9 Indeed, by establishing the 
Mongoloid feature of the Ainus, it is possible 
to infer links between this group and that of 
the indigenous Ryukyuans as the Ainus used 
to inhabit the greater part of the Japanese 
islands before being chased away by what is 
now termed as the "main body of the 
Japanese”. | 


But who constitutes this "main body" of 
Japanese? We have been dealing with- 
inferences thus far. Again, the role of 
medical technology can be seen to establish 
more definite "proofs". Tokunaga Katsushi 
and Juji Takeo recently completed studies of 
the human leucocyte antigen (HLA) system 
of the Japanese people and those of the 
surrounding countries. Since the HLA sets 
are transferred from generation to generation, 
it is possible to identify the original source or 
origin of the people. The research shows 
that although the Japanese people have a 
range of 20 specific HLA systems, four main 
types could be detected. The first type (A) 
was found among 10 per cent of the Japanese 
people and this was also found in 2 per cent 
of the Beijinese and Koreans. This Type A 
group is largely concentrated in the Northern 
Kyushu and Izumo area. Type B system, 
which was rare among the Chinese but easily 
identified among the seaboard Koreans could 
be found in 8 per cent of the people living in 
central and northern Japan, thus indicating a 
possible direct drift of Koreans to Japan. 
Type C was not found in northern China but 
associated with the people in southern China 
and Taiwan (two to four per cent) and this 
type was found mainly in Okinawa, southern 
Kyushu, Shikoku and the Kinki area. The 
final type (D) had its origin in another part of 
southern China and Korea and it could also 
be found among the people living in Northern 
Kyushu. 

Pursuing this line of result, locating the 
Origins of the Japanese is indeed a much 
easier exercise (see Diagram 1). For whilst 
there were other possible forms of minor 
HLA systems, it would seem that most 
Japanese could have come from one of the 
four main routes from continental Asia. Thus 
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Diagram 1. | 
Map Indicating HLA Origins and Possible Population Movements Based on 
Major Types Found in Japan and Continental Asia. 
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Source: As Reproduced in Look Japan, July 1990 p.31. 


whilst intermarriages from among these four 
main types had led to some of the many 
sub-types, it seemed clear that these main 
routes were beyond question.”° 
| The conclusion would thus seem rather 
Clear. There was certainly a group of people 
who inhabited the islands and who were 
subsequently largely emasculated by the in- 
movements of people since the Yayoi period 
from other sources but mainly from China 
and Korea. The emasculation of the Ainus 
continued with the passage of time as the 
base of political power expanded and indeed, 


up to the Kamakura era, the title used to 
confer on the strongest general was 
"shogun", a term which implies a general 
subduing the barbarians. The barbarians 
were unfortunately the Ainus.2! The newer 
immigrants, on their arrival, quickly assumed 
political control and it was largely based on 
this pattern of control that the Yamato regime 
emerged. l 

In a sense, this pattern of settlement and 
control would not arouse mixed feelings. 
Many nations have seen such patterns of 
influence and control. But, it would seem to 
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be different from amongst the Japanese. 
Right from the start, it would appear that after 
their arrival in Japan, there was a conscious 
attempt to stake a separate identity and to be 
different from that of the mainland. Hence, 
the mythologies to explain their uniqueness. 
This uniqueness has indeed gone on at a 
rather early stage of Japanese history. 
Through his envoy, Shotoku Taishi greeted 
the Chinese emperor with an implied 
superiority when he wrote that “the emperor 
of the rising sun hereby conveys his 
greetings to the emperor the setting sun". 
This, in a sense, was the beginning of the 
Nihonjinron. 


Section Two: 
The Camouflaging Process and the 
Creation of a New Identity 


If Shotoku Taishi could be termed as the 
first of the Nihonjinrons, it would seem 
obvious that the identity issue was extremely 
perplexing to the Japanese. The Kojiki and 
the Nihonshoki did attempt to justify the 
authority of the political "houses" and if taken 
as an ideology, they have done that aspect of 
the job well. However, if this political 
ideology was to be further underscored with 
a religious undertone —- namely, Shintoism 
— and the promotion of that religion to 
support the ruling elite, it is possible to attest 
to the political skillery of the ruling Yamato 
elite. But was the intention that simple? Did 
these mythologies also represent a broad 
attempt to camouflage the identity of this 
"main body” of Japanese who afterall were 


recent settlers? Why were the rulers so | 


unsettled about their origin to the point of 
having to disguise it? 


This is a vexing question for ever since 
the Asuka period, the infusion of people and 
ideas from Korea and China became more 
intense. There were policy advisers who also 
were recent immigrants or of families recently 
settled in Japan. The well-known poet, 
Yamanoe Okura, popularly regarded as 
representing the "Japanese spirit" in the 8th 
century was of Korean ancestry. That did 
not prevent him from expressing a strong 
Japanese sentiment in his writings.” 

It is possible that this concern was partly 
an issue of nation-building, namely, how 
would the people react and how would 
foreigners react to the Japanese? Instead of 
acknowledging that their origins were based 
on series of migrations, it was felt tht the 
identity would be considerably strengthened 
by asserting a imperious and holy identity 
which would not merely galvanise the 
Japanese but also the foreigners. Compared 


to the "celestial dynasties" in China and the 


equally culturally strong Koreans, it would 
make sense if the Japanese could outmatch 
them altogether. This superiority could be 
assumed once the Japanese claimed they were 
indeed the descendents of the almighty Sun 
Goddess (Amaterasu) and that the islands 
were also created by the deities. Mixing facts 
and fictions — so ably done in the Kojiki — 
have resulted in giving the Japanese a totally 
different but elevated identity which was 
much nobler than their actual humble origins 
would seem to indicate. However, while it 
was easy to believe in this elevated status, it 
was equally important that it be this identity 
remain as the modus operandi for the people 
and the country. By associating with the 
gods, Japan was theoretically stronger than 
others. There would also be no need to 
borrow from others as no society could 
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match that of god-blessed Japan. Yet, 
Japan was still weak vis-a-vis the others and 
had to borrow. The solution which the 
Japanese adopted seemed equally convincing. 
Yes, it was true that they would have to 
borrow, but this borrowing was done with a 
deliberate act of upgrading oneself. The 
borrowing, however, would have to be 
modified and nativised and upon the 
completion of such an act, these items would 
be considered as indigenous and no longer 
foreign in origin. 

From this angle, much of Japanese 
borrowings would make sense. For 
example, the Japanese were supposed to have 
a distinct language even though it was largely 
oral in nature. The introduction of kanji has 
led to serious reappraisals of the Japanese 
language inasmuch as there were also 
extensive evaluations of the positive 
contributions of the kanji script and language. 
The impact on the Japanese was two-fold, 
namely, a desire to leam this courtly language 
and an attempt to introduce kanji as part of 
the written scripts for the Japanese language. 
Court ladies were apparently left out from the 
Kanji instruction although we do not know 
whether this was to prevent an undue spread 
of Chinese cultural imperialism or to ensure 
they would not be corrupted by foreign 
sources. But the original Japanese language 
was no doubt influenced by the presence of 
Chinese. Every kanji word now has a series 
of “onymi" (illustrating in a sense the 
different periods of contacts with China) and 
"kunyomi" (or native pronounciations). The 
latter was supposedly the language of the 
Japanese people although there were also 
attempts at arguing that the kunyomi were the 
equivalent of the more ancient Korean 
language.” The Japanese language thus 


became richer by its blend of Chinese kanji 
and even though this was of foreign origin, 
no Japanese up to today would regard kanji 
as “gai-rai-go” or words imported from 
abroad. The kanji is an integral part of the 
Japanese language. | 
The amount of borrowing was certainly 
staggering and they have caused fundamental 
changes to the Japanese way of life and 
values if there was no artificial attempt to 
preserve the so-called Japanese identity, 
Japan would have become a predominantly 
trans-planted Sino-Korean sub-culture. 
Buddhism came by way of Korea and this 
was subsequently followed by monks from 
China although there were reports of Indians 
monks making the perilious journeys to the 
Kinki area during the Asuka-Nara period. 
Indian artisans also helped in the construction — 
of temples and statues.2°> Certainly, 
Buddhism has changed even the thinking of 
the Japanese to some extent — not to mention 
the fact that Buddhist monks were usually 
purveyors of courtly power by virtue of their 
literacy and religious authority. Art and 
culture too came along as well. Nara was in 
many ways not Japanese in outlook as the 
urban planning was based on the Chinese 
model. A large part of the architecture of 
Kyoto was shaped as a replica of the Chinese 
capital city. Clothes such as silk were also 
imported from China.” Ceramics came from 
Korea and Korean artisans were welcomed to 
help in the development of the ceramics 
manufacturing. Enteratainment too was 
imported as indicated from the incorporation 
of the biwa and the koto as musical 
instruments and the serious learning of the 
"gagaku", the use of Chinese musical 
traditions as depicted in the "gagaku" music. 
Up to today, we can still hear pieces of 
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"etenraku" played by Japanese musicians 
although their original pieces — from China 
— are hardly ever popular today. Another 
entertainment feature initially for the 
aristocracy — sumo wrestling — came from 
Mongolia. 

Identity crisis was thus a matter of 
extreme concern to the Japanese. In a sense, 
the Kojiki and Nihonshoki were compiled 
mainly to forestall the complete erosion of the 
Japanese identity. Dealing with this 
perceived crisis situation, even the choice of 
mythical elements would not be considered 
irrational or illogical although in the 
compilaton, it was difficult to avoid some of 
the main Chinese religious beliefs and 
practices. The fact that these two 
mythologies were compiled in the early part 
of the 8th century also highlighted the extent 
of the urgency for a definable identity- 
cultural imports were becoming an 
overwhelming feature in the country. By 
creating this collective or common identity the 
Japanese could thereafter venture forth in 
acquiring new techniques and higher forms 
of lifestyle without the fear of being 
subjugated to the foreign cultures, life-styles 
and forms of political domination. Since all 
they would like to adopt would be 
“Japanised” and termed as “indigenous”, the 
Japanese would not have to share the comfort 
of coexisting on the basis of foreign 
influences and ideas. The notion of 
community security and identity has thus 
been very well perfected through this so- 
called Japanese identity. This identity is 
further entrenched by meshing it with religion 
or Shintoism and by upgrading the people as 
descedents of the presumably almight deity, 
the Sun Goddess. Many valuable results 
thus emerged: the political house would have 


continued de facto right to control the country 
as members of this house would be the direct 
descendents of the Sun Goddess and as the 
emperor and the rest of the country were also 
bound in an almost entangled family-like 
relations, the county was far from vulnerable. 
For the emperor, thus, the identity prevented 
the possibility of any coup d'etat since the 
religious bond would prevent anyone from 
trying to overthrow direct descendents of the 
Sun Goddess. 

The Nihonjinron mood (or theory of 
being a Japanese) is a critical component of 
the history of that nation. this mood takes 
many shapes and forms. It could appear in 
writings and exhortations;?’ it could cover 
many forms of human behaviour, thinking 
and physiology;8 it could also be a defence 
against anything regarded as potentially 
hostile to the Japanese’ interest;? and it could 
be found in the Japanese’ less friendly 
reactions to the non-Japanese and in the use 
of certain undesirable vocabulary designed 
mainly for these foreigners.*° 

Many interesting studies on the 
Nihonjinron have been made. Whilst no 
attempt is made to summarise these findings, 
a few interesting features require mentioning. 
First, the defence of this identity went as far 
back as the Asuka-Nara period. As I have 
mentioned in this paper, perhaps the first of 
the Nihonjinron was no other than Shotoku 
Taishi. The role of many others such as 
Motoori Norinaga have been mentioned 
frequently including the attempts by scholars 
to locate the critical areas (on land and in the 
seas) mentioned in the Kojiki. Second, there 
is an almost correlation between the amount 
of literature produced by Nihonjinron writers 
or commentators and the extent of the foreign 
cultural “invasion”. A look at a more 
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contemporary period (1946 to 1978) would 
indicate this trend very well. In this Nomura 
survey, it was found that about 700 titles 
were published on the theme of the Japanese 
identity, of which 25 per cent were published 
in a period of three years, namely, 1976 to 
1978.3! Whenever there is the feeling of 


apprehension on the state of the Japanese . 


identity, there will appear more assertions 
and publications by the Nihonjinron 
"vigilantes". Third, the areas covered were 
enormous - from etiquette to the special 
characteristics of the Japanese brain. More 
recently, there was even an attempt to prove 
that the "shorter" length of the Japanese 
intestines vis-a-vis those of the Americans 
was critical in explaining why the cosumption 
of beef in Japan is low.32? While many of 
these assertions could not be proven, they 
were nonetheless affirmatively accepted by 
most of the people. Never have more people 
been prepared to be so gratefully hood- 
winked. Fourth, there is also an implied 
hostility to outsiders who are deemed ipso 
facto to exercise unfair advantage over the 
Japanese. Implied in this is the fear that the 
foreigners could excel even in those areas 
which the Japanese claimed to have complete 
mastery, such as their language and culture. 
Fifth, in the reverse form, there is also the 
belief that outsiders should develop a special 
tolerance for the Japanese even if they have 
overstepped their bounds of etiquette: For 
example, the gross abuse of the English 
language by them is regarded as "cute™ but 
very few Japanese would be pleased to see 
their language similarly misused by the 
foreigners. Sixth, partly through early 
socialization, the values of most Japanese are 
geared to acceptance of the so-called 
"Japanese identity”. This aspect is further 


reinforced by social pressure found in Japan. 

There is thus no way to discuss the origin 
of the Japanese without infringing into the 
sacred territory of the Nihonjinron 
specialists. The three fundamental beliefs of 
these specialists who have exercised the 
watchdog role over their country's future are 
(a) the homogenity of the Japanese, (b) the 
ability to distinguish the Japanese from other 
people, and (c) the adoption of a hostile 
approach to other forms of interpretation 
which could be little the Japanese sense of 
identity. The volatility of this mood can be 
easily provoked as seen in the hostility of 
three learned scholars to a Korean writer who 
expressed the thought that the Manyoshu 
could have a different meaning if read the 
Korean way.*? That debate (or so-called 
“symposium") will not be the first nor the last 
- the Nihonjinron specialists as custodians of 
their country's identity and culture must have 
the definitive say and within Japan, they of 
course, would always be correct. 

The Nihonjinrons are part of this national 
fabric. The concept of cultural purity or an 
attempt at continued immunisation of the 
people from outside influences continues 
within this overall fabric. This strategy is 
still part of survival for the community. Thus 
while foreign influences could still come into 
the country, the process of selection, 
adaptation and rejection will always be put 
into motion: favourable ideas could be 
nativised and thus preserved the identity 
whilst at the same time, enhancing their 
capabilities for survival. Those ideas which 
are not so favourable would be superficially 
tried and rejected. This process is now 
repeated at all levels of society although in the 
past when social rigidity was extremely 
strong, the task was left to the political 
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leaders in the form of the shoguns. 

Viewed from.this perspective, this obses- 
sion with cultural purity or identification may 
be regarded as a key underlying factor in 
most phases of Japanese history. On a 
positive note, this common identification did 
keep the country together and dissenting 
daimyos had not thought of setting up 
independent states altogether. The argument 
that Edo's “sakoku" policy or policy of 
national isolation was attributable to the fear 
of daimyos (especially tozama daimyos) 
consolidating linkages with foreign European 
forces would not appear to be convincing 
when there were already many other control 
measures to check the powers of these 
daimyos including the sankin kotai, the use 
of spy system, and the ban on weapons and 
prohibitions on building of castles and 
forticades.74 The cool response of the 
Satsuma daimyo at the end phase of the Edo 
shogunate to a French adviser's suggestion 
of a separate state for Satsuma illustrates in a 
sense the strength of the commonweal 
thoughout the country to remain as 
Japanese.*> 

However, such concern for cultural 
purity might not always result in a positive 
approach. For example, Christain mission- 
aries were initially tolerated by contending 
power elites though perhaps because of their 
access to sources of western military 
technology. A strong reason for the banning 
of Christainity by Shogun Iemitsu was the 
fear that other than being a threat to the 
emerging Tokugawa shogunate, it could 
eventually also dilute the converts’ 
commitments and value structures to the 
Japanese value-patterns. Even if the battle of 
Shimabara (1638-39) was not fought and the 


Christains not: weeded out, the anti-Christain 
} 


movement would inevitably proceed. The 
Edo's attempt to ensure that Japanese would 
not be allowed to travel abroad could also be 
due to the desire to preserve this identity. 
Those who travelled abroad were either jailed 
or executed and indeed the three Owari 
fishermen who after being rescued by a 
Western ship and thereafter went round 
the world, found their return home a taxing 
experience that they were eventually forced 
to remain outside their country.36 
Conversely, the attitude is also applicable 
to foreigners who expressed willingness to 
play a role in Japan. The shift of policy 
consequent to the Meiji restoration had led to 
an influx of specialists from the Western 
countries. These were usually known as 
“yatoi", a term which over a period of time 
did not have favourable connotations. Most 
of these foreigners could not assimilate and 
even if they were willing to do so, the 
conditions would be rather rigid. Lafcaldio 
Hearn was one of the first of these 
westerners to be assimilated and for him, the 
test was whether he could behave and think 
like a Japanese. This test was one which 
Hearn eventually failed for although he 
willingly accepted the condition of having to 
adopt his wife's family name and to change 
his own to Koizumi Yakumo, he found it 
difficult to accept a reduced compensation.” 
Under the law, the conditions for 
citizenship would appear not to be very strict. 
According to the Nationality Law of 1899, a 
foreigner could be a Japanese through the 
naturalisation process, Some of the essential 
conditions included a minimum 5 years’ 
residence status (Article 4 No.1) and good 
behaviour (Article 4 No. 3) although 
fulfilment of such preconditions would not 
mean immediate granting of citizenship 
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status. The operationalisation process is far 
more complicated than stated. 

The stiff procedures are thus designed to 
keep the Japanese intact as a group. 
Foreigners (a term to include all non- 
Japanese) would have to take a so-called 
Japanese name even if they fulfilled all the 
Other expectations for citizenship. This 
conczm for a Japanese name would seem a 
bit strange for had it not for an act issued at 
the early stage of the Meiji era, most Japanese 
would not have assumed family names at all. 
Yet, this was considered essential for 
citizenship purpose and again, the ruling was 
perhaps to ensure that these Japanese 
"valves" would be re-affirmed. If a foreigner 
becomes a citizen he is unlikely to dilute the 
strength of the community since he will have 
to take on the same identity and 
operationalising codes as those of the other 
Japanese. 

The same also applies to instances of 
mixed marriages and the use of the family 
register. The old Nationality Law imposed 
rigidities on mixed marriages. Those 
marrying foreigners would not be entitled to a 
separate koseki or family register and while 
their married status would be acknowledged 
in the parents' koseki, the names of the 
spouses would not be registered.38 

For foreigners who did not choose to be 
citizens and who having to be in Japan for 
relatively longer periods but for legitimate 
reasons, they would still have to go through a 
so-called "Alien Registration".7° This 
registration has to be carried out at the nearest 
government office and in registering, details 
on 20 items will be sought. The data 
required include basic sources of 
identification. The print of the left index 
finger is required for those staying .longer 


than a year. The person will then be issued 
with a Certificate which has to be carried 
around as long as he remains in Japan. 
Changes to his data base will have to be 
reported to the same office for purpose of 
record updating. 

This method of registering foreigners is 
much more rigorous than that applied to the 
local citizens who need not carry around any 
certificate of identification. Japanese too 
were never finger-printed unless they have 
committed crimes. The obvious conclusion 
that could be drawn would be the sub-stratum 
of distrust towards non-Japanese. 

Judging from the above, who then are a 
Japanese? Are the Japanese those people 
who were bom in Japan? This would not 
apply since the principle of jus soli is not 
applied in that country. The Japanese law 
has adopted the jus sanguinis concept except 
that the old Nationality Law had restricted to 
the patrilineal system. The recently revised 
law now adopts the bilineal system in view of 
the growing number of mixed marriages. 

The law, however, does not solve the 
question of identification. Who are the 
Japanese? Cultural factors would seem 
equally important in the demarcation process. 
There are the Korean and Chinese minorities 
in Japan and not all of them are regarded as 
Japanese, mainly because culturally they 
were deemed to be different from the 
Japanese.4° Whilst this could be a basic 
contradiction in argument as a Korean born 
and bred in Japan might have a better 
command of the Japanese language than say a 
"ni-sei" Japanese, he would still not be 
regarded as one whereas the latter will still 
enjoy access to Japanese nationality. It is 
true that certain factors such as access to 
good universities could ensure more rapid 
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naturalisation but this route is for a very small 
number. To the rest of the minorities, they 
will still remain as non-Japanese living in the 
country presumably as a result of the 
hospitality of the main body of Japanese. 

The exclusion of these minorities will 
certainly improve the claim for cultural 
homogenity among the Japanese. This, 
however, does not mean that there is no 
social stratification. Such rigidities were 
found throughout Japanese history — vertical 
and horizontal. The division of the country 
into domains — at least until the Meiji 
restoration — was an indication of vertical 
Stratification of that community. Horizontal 
stratification could be found almost as long as 
there were vertical barriers. There was, for 
example, a sharp division between the 
military-aristocracy and the bulk of the 
peasantry by the Heian period. The former 
had access to education, art and culture and 
for the most part, well exposed to the 
exogenous influences. The peasantry did not 
enjoy such privileges and were tied down to 
their land. Further stratification went further 
and this was to culminate during the Edo 
period when the famous "Shi-no-ko-sho" 
system was imposed.*! The permitted 
relationship among these four groups were 
further elaborated. 

The vertical and horizontal stratification 
did reduce physical mobility. It was difficult 
to travel from one place to another. If other 
controls such as those imposed by the Edo 
shogunate were included, mobility was badly 
hampered or hindered. Neo-confucian values 
introduced by the Edo shogunate further 
impeded movements among the people. The 
shogun ostensibly received the loyalties of 
the daimyos and the samurais. 

For the Japanese thus, there were 


restrictions in their past. While such 
restrictions were removed when the Meiji 
restoration also heralded the arrival of "shi- 
min-byodo” or equality of the four groups, 
the impression generally gathered was that of 
a rather uncomplicated society for the bulk of 
the people who constituted the peasantry. 
The notions of being a Japanese were thus 
due to the simple socialisation process which 
went on from generation to generation. 

But the inequality in exposure was 
already present in the past. Whilst legally 
there is general equality among the Japanese, 
the past unfortunately is one area which 
cannot be ignored. The four social classes 
could make interesting pages in history, but 
one sub-group, the burakus (known 
previously as eta and hinin), have forced the 
Japanese to take a back-step in dealing what 
is primarily an intra-Japanese issue. In 
theory, the burakus were discriminated 
because of their unique occupational 
specialisations — they were butchers, falcon 
keepers for the daimyos, grave diggers and 
leather manufacturers. With Buddhism 
speaking firmly against killing of animals, the 
burakus came under unfavourable scrutiny. 

Although the fate of the burakus were not 
as bad as before, they still serve as a 
painful reminder of the class structure. Why 
is it that very few Japanese are willing to 
accept their own kind, even if they are 
historically "inferior"? The burakus were 
also Japanese by definition and in a sense, 
different from the Koreans or the Chinese. 
Several measures have since been carried out 
to ameliorate the buraku's grievances, but the 
solution is still not in sight because the crux 
of the grievances is the failure of the rest of 
the Japanese to accept their less socially 
favoured kind.*? 
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Thus, exploring the identity of origin of 
the Japanese has led us to accept the cultural 
dimension as the key factor which isolates the 
Japanese from other people or communities. 
But this cultural factor does not imply 
equality. The Kojiki had never mentioned 
equality — kamis have more rights than men 
and even among the latter, the ruler has more 
rights than the common people. From this 
perspective, we can understand how the 
Japanese tackle this identity issue. He can be 
critical to those he regards as "aliens"; but 
this does not mean that he can accept all his 
fellow kinfolks as equals. He can thus be as 
dominating and he can imposed sanctions in 
the same way as he could also be sanctioned 
by others. All the sanctions are constantly 
working — whether in the works of the 
Nihonjinron, the socialisation process, or 
even in the implementation of governmental 
policies. The same sanctions can similarly be 
applied to him if he were not in his country. 
It is thus this sense of cultural nationalism 
which helps to define and identify the 
japanese. This pervasive influence perhaps 
provide the backdrop in answering the 
question, "Who are the Japanese?" 


Section Three: 
Can Cultural Nationalism be 
Internationalised? 


Using the cultural dimension in 
determining who constitutes a Japanese might 
perhaps be an appropriate method in the past. 
Is this approach practical today? 

To answer this question, a few factors 
have to be noted. The first is that this 
concept is still the modus operandi for most 
Japanese, irrespective of whether they are 
serving in personal or official capacity and 


whether they are rulers or ruled. Since Japan 
is now an international economic power, the 
use of a cultural approach to nationalism is 
likely to incur further difficulties in handling 
affairs involving other communities or 
states. There is no doubt that this cultural 
approach in defining one's identity has 
certain distinct advantages. For example, 
there is no need to have the usual flag raising 
ceremony or singing of national anthem in 
order to raise the level of nationalism. The 
Japanese do not require further reminders - 
they have already been so reminded by being 
Japanese. Thus, when the ideologically- 
inclined teachers refused to allow the schools 
from having the flag raising ceremony, the 
harm they did was negeigible. 

But cultural nationalism could lead to a 
certain form of parochialism. The events 
around the world are defined by the Japanese 
in-strictly cultural form as determined by 
them. When a third generation or "san-sei" 
Japanese became the President of Chile he 
was greeted with a strong support not unlike 
that of having a kinsman being given a 
major position abroad. This overwhelming 
reaction would bring in adverse results for 
certainly, no Peruvian would like to see such 
a connection even though Japan could help to 
uplift his society. 

In the same manner, many of the 
contemporary practices adopted in Japan 
were no different from the methods adopted 
in the past. Equally interested in what others 
have to offer, the Japanese would use or 
adopt them without taking note of the actual 
circumstances prompting such usage. One is 
reminded of the Japanese aristocrats adorning 
themselves in Portugese clothes, using 
handkerchiefs and handging crucifixes at a 
time when the Portugese first ventured into 
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the capital at Kyoto. No aristocrat at that time 
could understand the logic nor the purpose of 
how those foreign apparels were to be worn. 
When the Japanese found no further use for 
them, they were quickly discarded as other 
new imports were forthcoming. In today's 
scene, the Japanese have also reacted in the 
like manner. .The craze for foreign imports is 
largely restricted to the forms. Madonna 
could.come and go; Princess Diana could also 
come and go ... and so would a host of other 
popular figures and fashions. Some 
fashionable Japanese would go about 
adorning features associated with these 
personalities but they would also be dumped 
aside within an equally shout time. In 
fashions, the same thinking prevailed 
whether it is the collection of designer goods 
or Gf they cannot afford it) of fakes. 

Much of these activities are based more 
on the level of superficial fantasy. Once the 
idols or the fashions do not conform to their 
sense of cultural pride, they would quickly be 
discarded although the purchasing or quick 
adoption of some of these ideas for the short 
time could make them more popular among 
their own social groups. 

But this exclusivity appears: not just 
with the bulk of the population. They are 
also found among the social and political 
elites as well. How many times have 
Japanese leaders been caught having to 
apologise to other groups for uttering 
insensitive statements even though these 
could appear as acceptable to the Japanese.*? 
Even their apologies are couched with a 
preface that others do not understand "us". 

Cultural nationalism has entered into the 
realm of internationalisation. Almost every 
known company, prefecture, or politician 
talks of internationalisation. This disease- 
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like mania has caught even many new 
universities which somehow would have the 
word "international" squeezed into their 
But are the Japanese 
international? Cultural nationalism would 
hardly be the place for intemationalism. 

The answer lies in the manner in which 
that term has come to be reinterpreted. To be 
international means to most Japanese, the 
expansion of Japanese and Japanese ideas 
abroad. The Japanese language, technology, 
software, culture, and even culininary shops 
like sushi bars and karaoke saloons are 
Japan's contributions to internationalisation. 
Foreigners are welcomed to Japan to learn 
these inasmuch as tremendous efforts are 
made to ensure that these features are 
adequately disseminated abroad. Perhaps, as 
a slight rebate to the "international furor", the 
gaizins are finally allowed to appear in mass 
media advertisements or selected shows 
although their presence is more to stress the 
uniqueness of the Japanese and the perhaps 
appalling conditions of foreign lands. 

This aspect is only the preliminary for 
cultural pride can also escalate. This second 
phase is fast becoming apparent for after 
having enjoyed the pleasure of watching the 
rest of the world trying to learn from Japan, 
there is also a back-hand pressure exerted on 
the rest of the world as well. Ishihara and 
Morits's book that Japan Can Say No is 
perhaps one of the beginnings of this 
second phase.*4 In the like manner, 
intellectual selfishness and brutish 
arrogance on the Manyoshu symposium 
as reported in Asahi Shukan in early 
1990 are likely to prevail. 

Future events thus may not necessarily 
be to Japan's advantage if the old strategy of 
cultural nationalism is applied. Japan has to 
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recognise that while it can be used to 
distinguish one community from the others, 
this definition and its use has limited 
flexibilities. A global economy is based on 
interdependency and not so much on cultural 
parochialism. But can the Japanese abandon 
that old but tried cultural approach? 

The answer too will appear in the 
negative: if a Japanese removes that cultural 
"apparel", he will hardly be a Japanese in 
thinking and spirit. He needs that shield to 
get his perspective correct. What are the 
other attributes that can make him remain a 
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continued adaptation is that whilst it may 
be essential to retain the cultural dimension, 
that factor alone may impede relationships 
with others. How a Japanese can find that 
balance among two opposing contradictions 
— cultural parochialism and international 
interdependency — will help determine the 
fate of the Japanese as well as the 
identity for which the Japanese have 
shown extreme concern. It is still afterall 
an important issue today even though it 
was perhaps first raised during Prince 
Shukotai's time. 
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Notes 


The piece composed by Motoori Norinaga was probably one of the most quoted pieces and is used 
even today by the so-called conservatives or rightists. It is as follows: 


LELEDAM DEA Mid Id" Ale WBE 
(Shikishima no Yamatogokoro o hitotowaba asahi ni niou yamazakurabana) 


A convenient and easily understandable book to refer is Tsuboi Kiyotari, ed., Recent Archaeological 
Discoveries in Japan (Paris: UNESCO, 1987) 

The Wei Chih or records of the Wei Kingdom contained passages on the Wa Kingdoms. These were 
written at about 292 AD. There were references to the eating and living habits of the people. A 
Japanese envoy was supposed to have visited the Han court in 57 AD. 


4 Sahara Makoto, "The Yayoi Culture", in Tsuboi, op. cit., p. 69. 
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Umehara was one of those who criticised the thinking of Motoori Norinaga. Several of his books 
touched on this issue and one of these is entitled Nihongaku Kotohajime (Introduction to 
Japanology). Umehara is currently director of the Kyoto-based International Research Centre for 
Japanese Studies. 

Killings had taken place during the Jomon period as well. During the Yayoi period, it appeared that 
many homicide weapons were made of stone, bronze and iron and these were also found among 
some of the skeletons that were dug out. Eventually, these weapons were turned into ceremonial- 
type equivalent. To quote Sahara again: "Ancient people reasoned that if homicide tools could solve 
mundance problems by killing and injuring, they could get rid of bad spirits and gods. Thus, 
homicide tools began to be used in this way, and weapons became deified". As these destruction 
seemed quite common in view of the presence of defensive settlements, homicide tools, warrior 
graves and homicide tool worship, Sahara concluded that there was warfare even at that stage of early 
history. See his comments in "Once There Was No War", Look Japan April 1990 pp. 38-39. 
Chinese written scripts were used for the earlier compiled books although problems could be 
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encountered since several different varieties of orthography could be used. These characters could be 
used for their sound or their sense and as there were no indications in the texts as to which aspect 
should be used, the readers could be confused or have access to different interpretations. 

As mentioned in the introduction of Donald | Philippi, Kojiki (tokyo: University of Tokyo Press, 
1968). 

Some writers have argued that the two (namely, Kojiki and Nihon shoki) differed in emphasis with 
the Nihon Shoki more Izumo biased. 

Other than the translated text, an interesting account can be found in a old text, namely, F. 
Brinkley, A.History of the Japanese People, (N. Y.: Encyclopedia Britannica, 1914), chapter 1. 
Motoori Norinaga had spent a large part of his years on these mythologies. His annotated version 
of the Kojiki entitled Kojiki Den took 35 years of his attention. Of course, Motoori was 
determined to prove the cogency in the Japanese identity and his version of the Kojiki assumed a 
logic which could be difficult to understand. To quote his description of the Imperial Family: "Our 
country’s Imperial Line, which casts its light over this world, represents the descendants of the Sky- 
shining Goddess...That is the basis of our Way. That our history has not mony to the infallibility 
of our ancient tradition". 

See Brinkley, ibid., chapter 5 for more details. 

Susanowono no Mikoto was supposed to infer from a floating chopstick in the stream as an 
indication of nearby human habitation. Princess Yamatootohimomoso killed the snake-transformed 
man-husband with a chopstick and chopsticks were also used by a Queen Jingu to calm the sea. See 
Sahara Makot, "Kwai-tsze", Look Japan October 1989, p. 30. 

See 82k 36 B) " 38H l A A 3c {bt (Taoism and Japanese Culture) A x #  , 1982. 

Taoism, although not as important as Confucian teaching in governmental circles, was popular 
with the people. Taoism was a more flexible religion involving popular and scientific versions. 
The demands on a Taoist adherent were negligible while it could help promote his peace and 
tranquility. 

Jimmu's actual name was Kamu-Yamato-Ipare-biko-no-Mikoto. Chapters 47-52 in the Kojiki relate 
to Jimmu's eastward expansion. 

Nitobe Inazo, Japanese Traits and Foreign Influences (London: Kegan Paul, 1927) p. 69. 

See the Wei Shi mentioned earlier. 

Many aspects of Japanese traditional architecture are quite similar to the Malayo-Polynesian type. 
Chairs, for example, were not common in Japan unlike those found in China. 

E. O. Reischauer, The Japanese (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1978), p. 34. 

These data were reproduced in Look Japan July 1990, p. 31. 

The full title was "Sei-tai-shogun" and it was conferred by the Court on military dictators. 

Too many Koreans and Chinese came over to Japan. Japanese priests were also known to go to 
China as well. Kuhai was one of those who went to China and return. The voyage or voyages 
could be extremely taxing. 

This was made by many writers. The more recent was the argument of Lee Yong-hi, a Korean, who 
made this point while referring to other items in the Manyoshu. 

The monks helped to spread not just the faith but also literacy. They eventually acquired power and 
became power manipulators. 

The ruling families during the Asuka period believed that temple building (which incurred heavy 
capital expenditure) was a positive sign of leadership. Many of the temples took long years to 
construct and foreign contractors were essential to their completion. 
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Some of these items were eventually used for other forms of art such as sado. 

The kokubun school in literature has been mentioned, but not all of the Nihonjinron prclaimers 
need to be in this narrow field. 

The idea that Japanese think differently and use different portions of their brain has been elaborated 
in books "scientifically designed" to prove these unique aspects. 

This is best expressed in the belief that non-Japanese would have problems learning, for example, 
the language or body behaviour and terms such as "sugoi" are used to express a sense of undue 
belief. 

Many terms were used for foreigners ranging from the mildest "gaizin" to the more hostile ones 
such as "keto". The foreigners were at one time known as "kusai bata" or smelly butter. 

Quoted in Peter Dale, The Myth of Japanese Uniqueness, (N. Y.: St. Martin's Press, 1987) p. 15. 
This argument was used in a confrontation between the US and Japan on trade matters. Also 
mentioned in Asiaweek, 6 January 1989, p. 50. 

A Korean writer has argued (though not for the first time) that the old scripts such as the Manyoshu 
could be read in other forms. This Korean argued that some of the poems made sense when read in 
Korean language; obviously, the meanings were also different. But, this was not just a question of 
difference in meaning as differences in cultural sensitivities to inter-personal relationship also 
appear. The book written by this Korean is: 


SETS U-OO FRE 1 MBBK 


The Japanese scholarly community was undoubtedly upset by this book and a seminar was carried in 
the Asahi Shukan in early 1990. Three senior Japanese scholars confronted the Korean writer in a 
rather unpleasant session. The proceedings were also recorded in the same journal. A serious 
commentary made on this symposium could be found in R. A. Miller, "Manyoshu Debate", Asian 
and Pacific Quarterly Vol. XXII No.3 (Autumn 1990) pp. 1-18. 


Many books focused on the Edo period gave interesting account of the political control measures 
initiated by the shogunate. Most writers have argued that this period of control was indeed peaceful 
and less troublesome. The fact that literacy rose and the mercantile group were able to prosper 
would show that the control measures need not be very exacting to maintain stability. 

It should be noted that the daimyo at Satsuma was at that time beefing up his own defences, 
especially naval defence. He was also reported to be in a strong position to vye for power. 

The poor fishermen eventually died at Macau as they were no longer permitted to return. 

This was one reason which led his resignation from his university. 

Simple explanations could be found in Yamada Ryoichi and Tuchiya Fumiaki, An Easu Guide to 
the New Nationality Law (Tokyo: Japan Times, 1985) 

See A Guide to Residence and Registration Procedures in Japan for Foreign Nationals (Tokyo: 
Ministry of Justice, 1983). 

For the Korean problem, see, for example, Changsoo Lee and George De Vos, Koreans in Japan 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1981). 

Same comment as in footnote 34. 

The Burakus have established their own liberation front presumably to claim for their due rights. 
Leaders such as Nakasone have apologized to specific groups in the west for their unkind remarks. 
Recently, an art collector in Japan irritated the art world by saying he would burnt his valuable 
paintings on his death. Many well-known paintings by western painters have been purchased by 
Japanese in recent years. 

See: BIBK LEA RIAKEB "No, ṣan XXH 1990, 


Climbing Yu-Shan: 
Some Early Accounts of Ascents 
by Foreigners 


Harold M. Otness 


At 3,950 meters (12,960 feet) above sea 
level, Yu-Shan is a respectable challenge for 
both the hiker and the mountain climber. 
Indeed there is no higher promotory on the 
island of Taiwan, nor for a good distance east 
into mainland China either. In the half 
century of the Japanese Empire, between 
1895 and 1945, it was the highest mountain 
in their realm. This fact posed a bit of an 
embarrassment for them because their own 
revered and more symmetrical Fujiyama was 
a mere 3,773 meters above sea level. Thus 
the Japanese called Yu-Shan Niitakayama, or 
New High Mountain, leaving Fujiyama as 
merely Old High Mountain. To them, and in 
fact to all claimants to the island over the 
years, Yu-Shan has had considerable 
symbolic and spiritual significance. 

The mountain has gone by a number of 
names in the literature, thus confusing its 
identify, especially among foreigners. The 
aborigines no doubt had names for it, but 


they appear to be now lost to history. In the- 


pre-Japanese days prior to 1895 the Chinese 
of Taiwan called it Gek Soa which meant 
Jade Mountain in the local Fukinese- 
Taiwanese dialect. Its summit, which is 
visible on a clear day from the coast of 
mainiand of China a hundred miles away, is 


strewn with huge white granitic crystals 
resembling jade - thus the source of the 
name. Viewed from a distance in the bright 
tropical sunlight reflecting off it, these 
crystals have often been mistaken for snow, 
thus fueling the persistent story that the 
mountain has a year-around snowcap. It 
doesn't. Most of the year it has no snow at 
all, and it is rain, mud, and thick fog, rather 
than snow, plus the high altitude, that 
challenges climbers. In the heavy rains 
associated with the summer typhoons, the 
Steep watercourses become treacherous 
torrants and the trails become extremely 
slippery. The mountain is best climbed in the 
late fall or early spring. 

Mt. Morrison was the name given by 
Europeans in the last century, and, like the 
name Formosa, it remains the name by which 
some Westerners know it. Just which 
Morrison it was named for has been a matter 
of some controversy. The prevailing opinion 
today seems to be that it was named for the 
Rev. Robert Morrison, the first Protestant 
missionary to China and the compiler of the 
first Chinese-English dictionary. The story is 
that the name was assigned by Admiral R. 


‘Collinson of the British Navy during a 


survey expedition to the Pescadores 
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(Penghu), and the port of Anping in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. This is a 
plausible tale in that such charting surveys 
often resulted in the determination of 
placenames, and the British were particularly 
fond of naming places after their own 
citizens. But the Rev. Morrison never set 
foot in Taiwan: in fact he had no association 
at all with the island. He was a resident of 
Canton for part of his career and a bookish 
scholar rather than an outdoor activist, and 
therefore an unlikely inspiration for the name 
of such a prominent landmark. And had he 
been the source of the name, it would have 
more likely been assigned by another 
missionary rather than a naval officer such as 
Collinson. 

Another, but less well-known story 
today, is that the mountain was named for a 
Captain G. J. Morrison of the British 
steamship "Alexander," the first ship of its 
type to call at the port of Anping. This name 
may have been chosen by Robert Swinhoe, 
then the British Consul at Amoy. Swinhoe 
was én ardent naturalist who made several 
visits to Taiwan in the 1850's before 
becoming the island's first consul in 1860. 
He wrote a number of early papers on 
Taiwan. This account of the naming of the 
mountain was institutionalized in the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, but 
the pioneer Taiwan missionary Rev. William 
Campbell, himself a careful scholar, insisted 
that this was not so. Perhaps pushing his 
own religious cause, he said the mountain 
was indeed named after the missionary, and 
not the naval officer. In any event, the name 
Mt. Morrison served foreigners for over a 
hundred years, and it still lingers on. 

It is the challenge of human beings to 
ascend the highest landforms they can find, 


and it is probable that the aborigines who 
resided in the shadows of Yu-Shan for 
hundreds of years found their way to its 
summit, but of this there is no record. It was 
reported that the aborigines were 
superstitious and fearful of climbing the 
mountain because of the spirits that lurked 
there. The early foreign climbers inevitably 
had difficulties engaging natives to serve as 
guides and porters because of this fear. 
When Taiwan was opened to legal 
foreign trade in the 1860's and Europeans . 
began to take up residence in its treaty ports, 
there was interest among them to scale the 
island's highest peak. It was not the climb 
itself but the ferocity of the natives who were 
notorious for their headhunting activities, that 
prevented early ascents. One of the first 
attempts by Europeans was made by Dr. 
James Maxwell, an English medical mis- 
sionary stationed at Tainan, and William 
Alexander Pickering, an English employee of 
the Chinese Customs Service, also posted in 
Tainan, in 1866. Theirs was a trip to 
explore the interior and they thought it 
might be interesting to climb the mountain 
in he course of their journey. Maxwell 
was looking for fertile grounds for 
missionary activity, and Pickering was 
seeking commercial opportunities. At that 
time the aborigines were hostile towards the 
Chinese, but they were surprisingly 
hospitable towards these two Englishmen. 
Dr. Maxwell, with his supply of quinine and 
other medicines for treating illnesses, was 
particularly welcomed and he provided 
medical services generously among the 
natives. With their several servants, the two 
men were passed from one tribe to another as 
they entered new territories, but eventually 
they reached areas where neighboring tribes 
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were warring among themselves so their 
progress slowed. With some difficulties they 
managed to reach the 1,500 meter level on the 
slopes of the mountain where the chilly and 
damp weather along with the uncertainties 
concerning native intentions caused them to 
tum back. Pickering returned to the Yu-Shan 
area the following year looking for cassia 
bark for trade, but again problems with the 
aborigines caused him to turn back. 

The first successful climb by a foreigner 
was apparently made in the autumn of 1896 
by Lieutenant Nagano and Dr. Sieroku 
Honda of the Imperial Japanese Forestry 
Commission. Theirs was a twelve-day 
expedition and they entered from the east 
side. They engaged Chinese carriers because 
they couldn't find cooperative aborigines for 
the task. Their primary mission was to 
survey the forest resources of the region. 
James Davidson, the first American Consul 
in Taiwan, clouded the issue of the first 
ascent with a note on a map in his book The 
Island of Formosa; past and present (1903) 
that stated Yu-Shan was "first ascended by 
Lieut. Saito." Perhaps Saito was a member 
of the same party, and the first man to 
actually reach the summit. Before there were 
trails and markers there was often confusion 
over which of the several peaks in the area 
was actually the highest point, so these early 
accounts can be confusing and contradictory. 
To further cloud the issue, Davidson wrote 
that Dr. Honda's ascent was made in 1897, 
and not the year earlier. In any event the first 
foreigners to successfully scale the mountain 
were probably Japanese, and it is likely that 
some of their Chinese carriers reached the top 
as well. Within the next ten years at least six 
more Japanese parties successfully. scaled the 
mountain. Some of these were official 


expeditions to survey the flora and fauna, 
study the aborigines, and map the area. 

It is fairly certain that the first Westerner 
to reach the top was K. T. Stopel (one 
account has it as Stoepel), a German citizen 
but resident of Argentina who made his 
ascent in the fall of 1898, and later published 
an account of it. His problems came not so 
much from the climb itself, but in arranging 
permission from the Japanese authorities, 
getting a police escort (required by the 
officials because of the perceived hostility of 
the natives), and finding carriers and guides. 
In all a large party was needed and the 
expense involved kept the climb within the 
domaine of the wealthy or those with 
excellent government connections. It was not 
a casual weekend encounter. 

The best described early climb by 
Westerners was that of a party of Americans, 
who claimed the second successful assault of 
the mountain by non-Japanese, in the fall of 
1907. It was led by the American Consul to 
Taiwan Julean Arnold who used his 
diplomatic influence to arrange permission 
and assistence for the expedition. 
Accompanying him was his wife, who was 
carried much of the way in a chair strapped to 
the back of a porter. She may have been the 
first woman to reach the summit, but that 
distinction seems a weak one in light of her 
manner of conveyance. She brought her two 


fox terriers along, but whether they actually 


reached the top is not known. Officials and 
carriers both took a dim view of these dogs 
but Mrs. Arnold was insistent that she could 
not travel without them. 

Also in the party was a young Harvard 
graduate, a Mr. Hall, who was in Taiwan 
"learning the tea business," who sought relief 
from the heat and boredom of Tamsui. Also 
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in the party were two recent Yale graduates 
who were on a trip around the world. These 
two just happened to call on the Consul a few 
days before the excursion began, and were 
invited to tag along. One was Gilbert 
Little Stark who provided a delightful 
description of the trip in a series of letters 
written to his parents back home. These 
letters were not intended for publication but 
Stark died a few months later in India, 
presumably of cholera, and his family chose 
to publish the letters of his travels as a 
memorial. Sixty pages were devoted to the 
climb, sandwiched between longer chapters 
on Japan and China. Because the book had 
limited circulation, it has remained virtually 
unknown and unavailable to this day. 

It is a youthful and spirited account, with 
descriptions of "savages" who were as 
amazed to see Caucasians, as the Caucasians 
were to see them. As for the climb itself, 
there were some difficult places but the last 
few hundred meters were reported to be 
relatively easy going. The fatigue came as 
much from the high elevation and its lack of 
oxygen as from the rigours of the trail. Stark 
concluded that the "climb in itself is tiring, 
and its length, five days, makes it quite an 
undertaking, but there are no real difficulties 
in the way, and no skill or knowledge is 
required for the work." 

This doesn't mean that all ascents were 
successful. Stark reported an earlier party 
under a "Captain Goodfellow" failed because 
its leader had fallen into an aborigine trap set 
to catch animals, and had to be hospitalized. 
Stark also told of another English party, 
apparently under the sponsorship of the 
Royal Geogaphical Society, that had to turn 
back because of wet and cold weather. 

Stark's account was nicely complemented 


and filled out by that of Arnold's which was 
published two years later in The Journal of 
the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Shanghai. It included numerous 
photographs, notes that would be helpful to 
later climbers, and a large contour map. 
Their route, which was the standard one, 
involved taking the train from Taipei down to 
Yulin (then Toroku), changing trains there 
and eventually ending up on pushcarts which 
were small open cars propelled by coolies 
from behind on narrow-gauge rails. This 
route approached the mountain from the 
northeast. When the tracks ran out, they 
began their hike along watercourses in a 
southerly direction up the slopes. Arnold 
reported that the Japanese had placed a ship's 
bell at the summit to be rung in celebration of 
successful assaults. 

Amold also tells us that his party enjoyed 
a leisurely lunch at the top while savoring the 
view of the clouds passing by. They 
descended a different route through Alishan, 
following the roadbed of the railroad which 
was then under construction, down to Chia- 
Yi (then Kagi). 

The considerable logistics of their 
undertaking can be pointed out by the fact 
that their party numbered thirty-seven in all, | 
including police escorts, porters, guides, and 
various domestic servants. Their aborigine 
porters, were paid off, not in money, but 
rather in "cheap cotton flannel shirts, black 
and red cotton cloths of inferior texture, 
matches, salt, Chinese wine, small white 
buttons and beads." The total cost of these 
goods was $33 in gold, and the aborigines 
were reported to have divided it among 
themselves equally. Men who carried 
seventy pounds received the same as the 
women who carried thirty pounds, much to 
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the amazement of Amold. We don't know 
Mrs. Arnold's weight, but it seems that her 
bearers should have received a bonus for 
their efforts, especially if they carried her 
dogs as well. 

Another interesting note about this climb 
was that in difficult places men were 
dispatched ahead of the party to cut a path 
through the vegetation and to string ropes 
along the steeper inclines to facilitate better 
footing. This was mountain climbing in 
relative comfort. 

By 1930 there was a Formosan 
Mountaineering Club, and the Japanese, who 
were enthusiastic climbers of Fujiyama and 
other peaks on their home islands apparently 
made with some regularity expeditions to 
Taiwan to challenge the highest peak in the 
Empire. But all climbers, Japanese or 
otherwise, still needed special permission to 
enter the mountain areas, and as Taiwan was 
off the beaten tourist paths, few Westerners 
seemed to have challenged Yu-Shan. 
Tourists did, however, take the popular train 
ride up to Alishan where, weather permitting, 
they were able to view and photograph the 
peak from a distance. 

Two Englishmen, the Rev. W. H. 
Murray Walton and K. A. C. Gross, provide 
the last pre-World War II first-hand account 
of climbing Yu-Shan. These men were 
experienced and dedicated mountaineers who 
made a climbing tour of Japan in 1930, and 
spent four weeks in Taiwan. Armed with 
letters of introduction from high-ranking 
Officials, and in the company of two 
members of the Formosan Mountaineering 
Club, they were able to make the necessary 
arrangements for their ascent. They spent 
their first two weeks climbing the mountains 
in the north of the island proceeding in a 


southwesterly direction from Ilan as a warm- 
up for Yu-Shan. 

They followed the same route Stark and 
Amold had used twenty-three years earlier. 
Leaving the main railroad north of Chai-Yi, 
they traveled twenty-two miles by pushcart 
up into the foothills in ten hours. From there 
they started walking, under police escort, and 
with their multitude of porters. For their 
safety, the police had insisted upon going 
first, much to the aggrevation of these 
experienced mountaineers. In fact they 
complained repeatedly in their account that all 
the time they were in the "savage zone” they 
were under police observation, with the 
exception of a couple hours on one 
unexplained afternoon. 

While getting to the base of Yu-Shan 
where the actual climb would begin 
represented a long and tiring hike, Walton 
expressed some disappointment at the 
comparative ease of the final ascent itself. He 
termed it "little more than a long walk uphill" 
and ruefully noted that in Taipei he had seen a 
photograph of a girls’ school outing posing 
triumphantly at the peak. Approaching the 
summit he reported passing a post marking 
the height of Fujiyama. Walton's party 
reached the peak in a driving rainstorm, 
which caused them some discomfort and 
robbed them of the spectacular view. 

While in the area, Walton and his party 
ascended some nearby peaks, and then they 
came out on the Alishan railroad which had 
by then been completed and in operation for 
several years, One night while camping out 
their carriers shot a mountain goat and 
proceeded to eat it raw, much to Walton's 
dismay. He paid off his carners in sako, 
colored wool, and rubber sandals, remarking 
that aborigines had no use for money. 
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Walton made a report of his adventures to 
the Royal Geographical Society in 1933, and 
the next year his book Scrambles in Japan 
and Formosa was published. Apparently 
unaware of the earlier published accounts of 
the Stark and Arnold expedition, he wrote 
that his "four chapters on Formosa are, I 
believe, the first attempt in English to 
describe from personal observation in any 
detail the inner mountains of that interesting 
land." 

Even as late as 1930 Walton could report 
that there were still many "first ascents" to be 
made in Taiwan, and that “the Formosan 
Alps have provided the best sport I have ever 
enjoyed." In the Formosan Mountaineering 
Clut he had found "men of first class 
experience" and he was confident that the 
island would become a popular moun- 
taineering destination. 

Walton was correct in that prediction, but 
it could not come true until the Second World 
War, and its aftermath of disruptions, had 
passed. Today Yu-Shan, Gek Soa, Jade 
Mountain, Niitakayama, Mt. Morrison - the 
mountain that has known many names - is 


deservedly a major recreational attraction. 


These five littl known early foreign 
climbing accounts provide a lively and 
rich background of reading: 


Arnold, Julean H. "The Ascent of Mt. 
Morrison." Journal of the North-China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1909. pp. 44-65. 

Pickering, William A. Pioneering in 
Formosa: recollections of adventures 
among mandarins, wreckers, & head- 
hunting savages. (London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 1898). 

Stark, Gilbert Little. Letters of Gilbert Little 
Stark, July 23, 1907 - March 12, 1908. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Privately Printed, 
1908). 

Stopel, K. T. Eine Reise in das innere der 
insel Formosa und die erste besteigung 
des Niitakayama weihnachten 1898. 
(Buenos Aires: Privately Printed, 1905). 
In German only. 

Walton, W. H. Murray. Scrambles in Japan 
and Formosa. (London: Edward Arnold, 
1934). 
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Graeme Wilson 


As to the Opening of Doors 


As to the opening of doors 

To tomorrow morning's light, 
Take things easy. Be less prompt 
Than otherwise you might. 


Why? That fellow I've so long fancied, 
He'll be sleeping here tonight. 
Anonymous (late 7th century) 


Bamboo Fence 


The fence, I said, may need repair: 
New bindings, fresh bamboo. 

I'll just go down and check, I said, 
What one may need to do. 


That's what I said. I went, of course, 
In hope of seeing you. 
Otomo no Yakamochi (718 - 785) 


Baulk Strain 


As from that timber-groaning 
Hurt which a heavy sea 
Inflicts upon an anchored ship, 
I am now utterly 
Wor out with love for a woman owned 
By the man who fathered me. 
Prince Yuge ( - c. 699) 


Cherry Blossoms 


The essence of their beauty 
Is that it dies away 
So exquisitely quickly. 


How could one possibly pay 
Even respect to a flower in flower 
Day upon day upon day? 
Yamabe no Akahito { - 736) 


Child's Hand Cypress 


In the hills of Nara 
The child's hand cypress grows 
Whose two-faced leaves give warning, 
Fair warning, I suppose 
That there one meets with two-faced 
bastards 
Everywhere one goes. 
Senya Gyomon (fl. c. 720) 


Dawn 


The eastern fields, soft-glowing, wear 
The first pink flush of day. 
I look behind me. Lonely there 
The white moon sinks away. 
-~ Kakinomoto no Hitomaro {c. 660 - c. 710) 
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Dream World 


Since by the time the moon's white pearl 
Was full-grown in the sky 
You'd still not come, what could I do 
But turn to sleep and try 
There to give you all that love 
You could not there deny? 
Lady Otomo no Sakanoue (699 - c. 781) 


Fishing Lanterns 


As down behind the mountain-rim 
The moon begins to sink, 
Across these wide dark wastes of water 
Fishing-lanterns blink 
And, when we think ourselves alone 
Far out on the midnight sea, 
There comes the sound of plashing oars 
Yet farther out than we. 
Anonymous (8th century) 


Gossip 


Like the sound of oars at Konga ferry, 
Their sliding slap, their smack and shove, 
Il-founded gossip laps around us, 
We who never yet made love. 

Anonymous (Sth or 6th century) 


A Grain of Sand 


No. I shall not die for love. 
I lack the discipline 
To face the waves and drown in them. 


My nature is to spin 
Around and around like a grain of sand 
Whenever a tide flows in. 

Anonymous (late 7th century) 


Half Hoping 


We parted: but, half-hoping 
She might perhaps relent, 
She might perhaps have spoken words 
She had not really meant, 
Over my shoulder, now and then, 
I looked back as I went. 
Anonymous (late 7th century) 


House Above the Imizu 


Late in bed this morning 
I lie and listen to 
The sounds of river-traffic, 
The faint far hullabaloo 
Of boatmen at their business 
Along the Imizu. 
Otomo no Yakamochi (718 - 785) 


If It Were Death 


If it were death to love, 
Dear love, believe you me, 
A thousand times a thousand times 
I shall have lived to see 
My mortal flesh bear witness 
To its immortality. 
Lady Kasa ( - 733) 


Kinds of Death 


When I leave my love behind me 
In the hills of Hikité, 
When from her small and stony grave 
Stonily I walk away, 
When along the little pathway 
Running down the mountain-side 
I walk down, it is as though 
I who walk had also died. 
Kakinomoto no Hitomare (c. 660 - c. 710) 
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Lament 


With that trust which one puts in a great 
ship 

My trust was stark and stern 

That some day this benighted month 

My true love would return 

Till a messenger brought rumour, rumour 

Vague as a glow-worm's glow, 

That my true love was lost, was gone 

As the leaves of autumn go. 


This cold earth that I tread upon 
Is now an earth of flame; 
Whether I sit or whether I stand 
The burning is the same. 

Lost in blind bewilderment, 

My sighs are eight feet long 

And, aimless as the morning mist, 
All my roads prove wrong. 


Ah, if I could find the place 

Where my true love lies, 

Gladly would I, like a cloud, 
Wander in the skies; 

Gladly, like the stricken deer, 

Die if death would show 

How to find him, where to join him, 
Which the road to go. 


Alas, there seems no answer. 
Grief-broken and grief-bowed, 
J loiter here in lone bereavement 
Crying my grief aloud 
For, watching the wings of the skimming 
wild-geéese 
Over the reed-beds splayed, 
I remember the shape behind his back 
That his quivered arrows made. 
Anonymous (8th century) 


Moroto 


Moroto tells me, over and over, 
Over and over again, 
How much she loves me. 
Ah, Moroto, 
How many have lain 
Here in your arms, as drunk as [ 
Upon lie-champagne. 
Otomo no Yakamochi (718 - 785) 


One That Got Away 


So self-assured, so certain that 

No girl I loved could leave me flat, 

Back to back, as stiff as two 

Person-lengths of split bamboo, 

Fool that I was, I dared agree 

To sleep that night she slept with me. 
Anonymous (late 7th century) 


The Pass at Ashigara 


Here is man loose-clothed in plain white 
cloth 

Homespun, no doubt, from hemp his own 
wife grew. 

This man, so shrunk his sash goes round 
him thrice, 

Set out, his service done, hard service too, 

To see his parents, to re-join his wife 

And so, ill-coated, shivering, he came 


To climb this savage pass; to Ashigara. 


Ask as you may, he will not tell his name, 

He will not tell you who his kin-folk are 

Nor yet the place where he was born and 
bred. 


Black hair blown loose, white hemp-cloth 
wind-aflicker, 
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Here on his journey he lies cold and dead. 
Tanabe no Fukumaro (fl. c. 748) 


Plum Trees 


These plum-slips that we planted, 
My darling wife and I, _ 
Stand now in the garden 
As thick around and high 
As full-grown trees. 
I stare at them. 
How high their branches float 
Upon these tears which blind me 
As grief thickens in my throat. 
Otomo no Tabito (665 - 731) 


Red Skirt 


Outside, that gentle drizzle 
Will be moulding to her skin 
My wife's red skirt. 
It would be downright 
Crazy to stay in. 
Anonymous (early 8th century) 


Riding for a Fall 


Dicey, dicey as it is 

To love another's wife, 
Dicey to the point of danger 
Even to one's life, 

Yet must I dare to be the man 
My heart would have me be. 


That girl at Sawatari, — 

How she endangers me! 

And what a tricky horse I have 
Which, though I reined him in, 
Bolted and so ended, 

Before they could begin, 


My first few words of gallantry. 


Though dangerous it is 

As riding an unruly horse 

Above a precipice, 

Yet must I keep on loving her, 

That Sawatari she, 

That married lass who, well I know, 
May be the death of me. 


Anonymous (7th century) 


River of Love 


Abrim with its sense of the world's wild 
wonder 
Manifest in you, 
I feel my heart like a running river 
Which, and whatever I do 
To dam and double-dam its flow, 
Nevertheless breaks through. 
Lady Otomo no Sakanoue (699 - c. 781) 


Sir Black 


Come autumn with its frost and dews 
When wild birds gather into flocks 
Among the combes and coppices, 

The brushwood-thickets, thom and box, 
Then, riding with my honoured friends, 
I'd bring Sir Black, my bellicose 

Black giant of an arrow-tail 

Whom, from an hundred hawks, I chose 
To wear my silver-coated bells. 


Perfect in form, his appetite 

For pure ferocity was such 

He'd scare five hundred birds to flight 
In one brief moming, double that 

On the same evening. Never once 

Did quarry marked by my Sir Black 
Survive his plummet-stooping pounce. 
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All that he did was non-pareil. 
Coming, going, on my glove, 

His matchlessness evoked in me 

A pride less pride than aching love. 


One day my fat-head falconer 

Without so much as an if-I-may 

Unperched Sir Black and went off hawking 
On, of all daft days, a day | 

Of falling rain and low dark cloud. 
Coughing when he reported back, 

"He flew", that fool Yamada said, 

"Across the moors towards the wrack 

Of clouds above the mountain-crest 


And there, still climbing, sailed from sight”. 


What could I do? I was not even 
Certain of his line of flight 

Since to believe that fool Yamada 
Half the time one won't be right 
And no man finds an errant hawk 
In thickening rain and failing light. 


My heart within me felt as though 

It were some grate where anger burned: 
I sighed whole gales, I fumed, I wept 

I even prayed he be returned. 

On both sides of that baleful mountain 
Guards were posted, nets were spread 
And, that the gods might grant me luck, 
Cloths woven from the finest thread 
And, gladly, my great polished mirror 
Were sent as offerings to the shrine. 


Again I prayed, I prayed and waited: 
Ah, that great black hawk of mine. 


And then it happened in my dream 

That a girl appeared and made this speech: 
“That splendid bird you so much miss, 
As it flew west along the beach 

Of Pinefield Bay, was overtaken 

By the still swifter wings of night. 


Next day he crossed by Ice View Creek, 

Those sprat-bright waters, to alight 

On Good Luck Island. Two days back 

And then again but yesterday 

I watched him cruise above the mallards 

Flocked in that inlet of the Bay 

Where, two years back, he first was 
Captured. 

Do not despair. That hawk you seek 

In two days at the earliest 

And, at the worst, within a week 

Will fly fierce-heated home once more". 


So, in my dream, that young girl spoke 
The words I needed to hear spoken 
And thus was happy when I woke. 


But weeks and weeks have now gone by 
With that black apple of my eye 
Still vagrant in the wintering sky. 


An hundred and ten times over 
I'd sell Yamada's skin 
To have that hawk back on my wrist 
As the winter closes in. 
Otomo no Yakamochi (718 - 785) 


Spectre 


Of the three things from which there's no 
relief, 

The last, the worst, is this: A raining night 

Through which, unbodied, ghastly, greeny- 
white, 

Your face, that lonely ghost, drifts dripping 
wel 

To stain my heart with so much hate and 
grief 

No later love can bring me to forget. 

Anonymous (early 8th century) 
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Summer Grass 


My love-thoughts are like summer grass 
In these long days of rain: 
No sooner scythed and raked away 
But up they come again, 
Fiercely alive with all the coarse 
Green energies of pain. 
Anonymous (early 8th century) 


Sun-bear Rapids 


If, as we cross the rapids, 

I reach an arm to guide 

This girl who could not elsewise come 

Safe to the other side, 

Must gossip tongues discredit kindness 

Into something snide? | 
Anonymous (late 7th century) 


Tamana 


Tamana lived at Sue: 

What a lass was she 

With her breast broad and her waist as 
narrow 

As that of a belted bee. 


She'd no need to beckon. 

When she simply stood 

Smiling flower-like by her door 

Total strangers would, 

As though entranced, be drawn to her; 
And one fool neighbour-man, 
Turning his own wife out of doors, 
Uninvited ran 

To give Tamana all his keys. 


No man could resist 
So warm, so undemanding 
A sunny sensualist. 


For, to Tamana, need was all: 
Not manliness, not pay. 
And no man who approached her door 
At any time of day, 
At any time of day or night, -~ 
Was ever turned away. 
Anonymous (Sth century) 


A Time to Weep 


At their set hour from the tree-tops 
The late-day crickets cry: 

But I'm a woman much in love, 
No woman more than I, 

And like all women I can weep 


_At any time I try. 


Anonymous (early 8th century) 


To Bend a Bow 


This, I say, is how you do it: 
My arm around her bends the bow. 
If I draw her close against me 
As the arrow, steady, slow, 
Travels back to touch an ear, obe, 
Why must people tattle so? 
Anomymous (late 7th century) 


Torrent 


Like a mountain-stream whose rapids, 
By rock-obstructions split, 
Flow broken on to re-unite 
In a smoothly perfect fit, 
So too, I think, our ravelled lives 
Will be at last re-knit. 
Otomo no Katami (fl. c. 760) 
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Troth 


Standing under the orange-tree 
She reached for a lower spray, 
Broke it off and offered it 

For me to take away. 


What more, though not a word was said, 
Had we the need to say? | 


Anonymous (late 7th century) 


Tryst 


I told them I was waiting 
To see the white moon rise 
Over the mountain's shoulder. 


What a pack of lies 
I told them as I waited 
For the true light of my eyes. 
Anonymous (late 7th century) 


Valley of the Hatsusé 


When from the jails of winter 
Spring makes its breakaway, 
White dewdrops gather whiteness 
From the breaking of the day: 
Clouds in the idle evening 
Sidle from the sky 
And in the Vale of Hatsusé, 
Whose greenness soothes the eye, 
Among its nighted greennesses 
The nightingales cry. 

Anonymous (8th century) 


Wave Crests 


I would that they were flowers, 
Those wave-crests out in the bay, 


That I might pick from the offing, 

Pick and then carry away 

To my wife at home their brief sea-blooms 

In one vast white bouquet. , 
Prince Aki (fl. c. 730) 


Who? 


There was, they said, 
Some person just come back: 
I could not catch just who. 
But, as I listened, 
Love, my heart turned over 
Hoping it might be you. 
Sanu Chigami (written in 740) 


Whose Man 


Whose man, I hear her asking, 
Is that tall fellow there 
Setting off for frontier-duty? 


Would that í could share 
The indifference in her easy-spoken | 
Innocence of care. 

Anonymous (early 8th century) 


Winter Waiting 


Is he here? Is he back? I asked them: 
No-one seemed to know. 


. Iran outside to look for him 


As fast as I could go, 
Into an empty courtyard 
And the sibilance of snow. 
Anonymous (8th century) 
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Wisterias 


When flowering wisterias 
Hang mauve along the lake, 
Even those who laugh at legends 
Have the chance to make 
Certain with their own two eyes 
How truly there exist, 
Scattered among the lakebed pebbles, 
Troves of amethyst. 
Otomo no Yakamochi (718 - 785) 


World Enough 


I have lived too long in this hovel of a world 
In temporal distress 


To waste more time in longing for 
Nirvana's 
Infinite nothingness. 
Anonymous (8th century) 


Yellow Rose 


This yellow rose ... I nurtured it 

With inordinate care | 

That my garden might be lit with the scent 
Of its presence there. 


But, now that you're here, it will come to 
itself | 
In the darkness of your hair. 
Okisome Muraji-hatsuse (8th century) . 
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The Contemporary Relevancy 
-of Traditional Micronesian Structures 


Dirk Anthony Ballendorf z 


We are in the decade now of the formal 
commemorations of a number of rounded- 
figured milestones in historic events: the 
fiftieth anniversary of WWII; the centennials 
of the American acquisition of Hawaii, 


Wake, and Guam; and the quincentennial of . 


Columbus's voyage of discovery which, nere 
in the Pacific, is remembered as the dawn of 
the Spanish colonial era which led 
subsequently to the arrival of Magellan in the 
Marianas and the Philippines in 1521. 

_ More specifically for us here in the 
Pacific Islands region, this era led to the 
establishment of he first permanent settlement 
on Guam in 1668 by Fray Deigo Luis de 
Sanvitores. Some students at the university, 
and others elsewhere on Guam, have been 
heard to remark that some of these 
commemorations might better be lamented, or 
perhaps forgotten altogether as a means of 
achieving justice, or self-determination. 
Such purveyors of local pride look askance at 
any festivities which might be scheduled 
during this decade for commemorating the 
epochal events just mentioned, and instead 
believe that the momentous happenings of 
1492, 1521, 1668, 1898 and 1941-44 should 
in no way be celebrated. Although nothing 
sinister has been heard in the. wind, 
undoubtedly such groups will have 
sympathizers. But, these people whoever 
they are, and if they are, do not seem 


interested in seizing the future. Their battle is 
with the past. oe 

Singing the praises of all manner of 
cultural and emotional archaeology is a 
pastime for many. young professionals 
regardless of their field, and while their 
poetry is often likeable, and their initiative 
and creativity should not be crimped, we 
must always examine their maxims closely 
enough to question or r dispel myths. 

It is good to do battle with the myths of 
the past as it is to learn from the experience of 
the past. My wife and I were in Germany a 
couple of years ago as I was a visiting 
professor at Hannover University. At a 
conference on the themes of decolonization 
and dependency in the Pacific, some liberal- 
minded young Germans, after protracted 
debate, suggested to my wife-- who is a 
Palauan--that many of Palau's present 
difficulties might be easily solved by “going 
back to the old ways of your culture," which 
they contended were “purer and less 
complicated," and hence less “stressful. 
"Yes," she conceded, a bit wearily, “perhaps 
you're right, we should go back to the past, 
and maybe you Germans should join us. 
Why not go back to using horses and 
carriages? You don't really need Mercedes- 
Benz automobiles do you? It would be much 
Cheaper and certainly would help the 
environment." The Germans, reaction to this 
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was one of embarrassment. They liked the 
idea of giving advice to others. more than 
following it themselves. — | 

The points to be made with these little 
anecdotes are that a regretful hankering after 
the past is usually not useful for the presemt 
or future; and this applies to nations, people 
and groups, no matter where they might be 
on the developmental scale. This is an 
appropriate point of departure for considering 
the themes of the traditional designs of 
Structures in Micronesia as a guide in 
planning for energy-efficient residential 
habitations in Micronesia. 
= The Palauan bai, sometimes called abai, 
is a good example of a traditional structure 
because of its design of high pointed woven 
thatched .roof, with much overhang, and 
elevation from the ground. Throughout 
Micronesia, such design--or ones very 
similar--was prevalent all through the colonial 
periods and are widely recorded and 
commented upon in the literature. Itis also a 
good example because people living in 


Micronesia have seen Palauan bais either in- 


person or through pictures, and can identify 
them easily in their minds Palauan bais are 
structures. made entirely of local materials; 
essentially pandanus, coconut palm, abaca 
fibre and coconut fiber rope, rattan, bamboo, 
and various hardwoods for use as beams and 
floors. | 

In Yap, structures similar to the bai, 
called falu, were constructed on stone 
platforms. In the Marianas, thatched 
frameworks were placed on top of the stone 
latte foundations and used as dwellings. In 
all cases, the eye-witness western testimony 
of :people who have experienced these 
Structures reported them to be not only 
artistically magnificent, but relatively cool 


and comfortable as well. 

. Thanks to the precise and tenacious 
Germans, we have not only detailed sketches 
of the plans for these bais, but also a mint- 
condition three-quarter scale model of a 
Palauan bai which presently is on display at 
the Berlin Museum fuer Volkerkunde near the 
Tiergarten. Parts of its thatched-work roof 
are opened in stages in order that one may 
observe the detail of the design and 
construction. From these preservations and 
exhibits it is possible to understand and 
appreciate completely how these structures 
were made, as well as to recreate them using 
either traditional or modem materials. 

Now, why would people wish to re- 
construct traditional Micronesian structures? 
Certainly not in order to use the structure as a 
model for reproducing others like it. Being 
able to study the minute details of this 
structure and of other surviving artifacts of 
those past times, enables us to understand 
better the culture and society of the people 
who made it. Certainly such an 
understanding is the key to ascertaining what 
the present uses of such traditional structures 
are. Let us then consider this for a moment. 

If you take a flight from Guam to Palau, 
within fifteen minutes after alighting from the 
plane you can be inside the last remaining 
operational traditional Palauan bai in the 
world. If, once inside, you lie down on your 
back in the center of the hardwood floor and 
look up at the beams and thatched-roof, 
you'll be impressed with the intracacies of the 
design and construction, as well as with the 
art work on the cross-beams which depict the 
history of the village where the bai stands. 
You will also notice that inside the bai it is 
comfortable, if not actually cool, and this — 
reality is due entirely to the merits of its 
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design end construction At nearly sixty feet 
in length with beams of twenty-eight feet and 
a height of almost forty feet from the ground 
at each end, this structure is spacious and 
could accommodate more than twenty people 
sleeping, easily. | 

At tais point, you might arrange with the 
caretakers living nearby, to actually spend the 
night in this structure, but more probably you 
will instzad repair to the Palau Pacific Resort 
where you can have an air-conditioned room 
which uses the design of this bai as motif. 
Lying on the comfortable bed and looking up 
to the ceiling, you'll recognize immediately 
the inspiration. Downstairs in the main 
reception hall of the Palau Pacific Resort, 
you'll again notice the inspiration that the bai 
has provided the architect, and how well the 
consiruction people have implemented the 
design plans. This example at the Palau 
Pacific Resort is undoubtedly the best in all 
of Palau for traditional structure inspiration, 
but of course, there are others to be found all 
over Palau and elsewhere. 

Local Guam architect Ron Smith of 
Taniguchi, Ruth and Smith, has investigated 
the traditional design.of the Palauan house 
and discovered from testimony given him by 
Palauans some years ago, that usually the 
traditional structures had a southern exposure 
with the length running north and south. In 
this way there was a natural propensity to 
optimize the beneficial effects of the 
environment to make for the most 
comfortable venilation and temperature. 
Nobody knows for sure whether or not this 
traditional house position in Palau was one 
that naturally evolved in that culture, or was 
introduced by one of the colonial powers-- 
such as Germany--who administered Palau in 
times past. | | 


One of the most enlightening and 
insightful commentaries on the issues 
surrounding the use of traditional 
Micronesian structures was the experience 
had by a Peace Corps Volunteer in Pohnpei 
by the name of Terry Malinowski. He was a 
person who got himself very close-in with 
the people and came to understand their 
culture much better than most foreigners. 
During his first year in Pohnpei, Malinowski 
spent almost every evening drinking sakau 
(Pohnpeian for kava) with his Pohnpeian 
hosts. Sakau was his key to leaming to 
speak the language and getting to know and 
understand the customs. He taught school at 
P.A.T.S.--the Pohnpei Agricultural and 
Technical School--for two hitches as a PCV, 
which amounted to four years. But, as he 
said, “the longer I stayed, the more I realized 
I did not know, and the more I wanted to 
know [about Pohnpei].” 

‘In January 1974, Malinowski came to be 
friends with the Dauk of Madolenihmw who 
is third in line in the nanmwarki hierarchy, 
and a very important person in Pohnpei. One 
evening, their conversation fell to a 
discussion of traditional structures in 
Pohnpei, and Malinowski became fascinated. 
He had been looking for a rationale to extend 
his Peace Corps service for a fifth year, and 
here was a perfect opportunity: he and the 
Dauk would build a traditional Pohnpeian 
house. 

-In an article published in the Micronesian 
Peporter in 1976, Maliowski enumerated 
three reasons for undertaking the project. 
First he wanted a house that was comfortable 
and attractive. Second, he wanted to build 
the house exclusively with local materials 
with a view to instilling cultural pride among 
the Pohnpeians with this structural example. 
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Third, he hoped the house would be used as 
an educational exhibit so that all could see 
how the Pohnpeians lived before the turn of 
the century. 

_ Naturally, in the execution of such an 
effort there would be lots of ingenuity and 
craftsmanship exhibited for all in the 
community to see, and of course there is 
great beauty in the architectural styles and 
techniques used in constructing traditional 
Micronesian buildings. 

Terry Malinowski found that thinking 

about building the house was a lot easier and 
more fun than actually building it. After 
finding a suitable location in Wone, he and 
his helpers from P.A.T.S. began to gather 
rocks for the foundation and cut great 
mangrove logs to be used for beams and 
uprights. Twine for lashing the joints proved 
to be a problem. Not so many people made 
sinnet fiber twine anymore, and what could 
be found was expensive. 
After four months work some fifty cubic 
yards of rock had been moved to the 
foundations by hand and by carabao sled. 
Twenty-six ivorynut palms were cut down 
for thatch. It took this great amount because 
of the steep pitch to the roof and the tightness 
of the thatch. The roof was estimated to last 
for about ten years. : 

Four experienced lashers came to tie the 
beams, however, they were outrigger canoe- 
lashers and without experience in house 
beams. The four tied-up the main beams and 
then two continued.on working to tie-in the 
roof. As the work progressed, Malinowski 
found that he needed more twine, although he 
had already secured over ten miles of the 
strong cord. Altogether it took four months 
of intermittent work to complete the roof. 

The walls of the house were made with 


3000 tied reeds which took a ‘month of 
cutting, cleaning, and tying with three people 
working daily. The last part of the 
construction was the floor which Malinowski 
had to do while pursuing other duties as a 
PCV in addition to his house project. This 
enterprising young Peace Corps Volunteer 
had to extend his service for a sixth year in 
order to finish his project; it took almost two 
years to complete. Of the entire effort 
Maliowski said: 


"It was discouraging and frustrating 
many times to keep on working. There 
were many delays. This type of work is 
naturally slow because it is all hand- 
tied. Traditionally, house-building 
would be done by anywhere from fifty 
to a hundred people; the whole 
community would cooperate on it. 
Today there is not much cooperation, 
and people must do things themselves 
or pay for help. I met and talked with 
perhaps thirty to forty old men and 
women to search out the information on 
how to build this house. No one person 
I met could remember exactly how to 
build a traditional Pohnpeian house, I 
had to piece together a picture of it. I 
spent months researching all the 
details.” 


What are we to make of all this traditional 
versus modern debate when it comes to the 
construction of residential housing? While 
clearly the traditional designs have inspired 
modern design, it seems also equally clear 
that traditional design with strictly-fóllowed 
traditional construction is not practicable. 
Terry Malinowski's experience is instructive; 
at great cost and effort, he finally reached his 
goal of the realization of the completed 
house. But his other goals of instilling 
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cultural pride did not come to fruition. In 
fact, only a shell of that house remains today. 
The Pohnpeians never kept it up after that 
first burst of Peace Corps Volunteer 
enthusiasm and energy. 

Does this mean that the Pohnpeians have 
lost pride in their culture and traditional 
practices? Certainly not! The Pohnpeians are 
probably the most adaptable by letting the 
traditional form of house go and instead 
utilizing modern materials. 

The real challenge in considering the 
traditional Micronesian designs in today's 
contexts is to use the modern materials in 
ways which will promote energy efficient 
dwelling and at the same time express a 
useful relevance for traditional design. To 
accomplish this is to truly embody artistic 
expression. The islanders have not been able 
to do this very well. For most of them living 
in the hinterlands, their house construction is 
expedient. At Guam we have the chance to 
be pace-setters, and sometimes we are. 
Looking around us we see fine examples of 
design which use modern materials in energy 
efficient ways and at the same time are 
traditionally inspired. The Palau community 
center which was done by architect Larry 


Jonsrud is a beginning example; and Jonsrud 
has done others as well. The Samoan houses 
which the Trust Territory administration 
contracted for in the late 1960s--and many of 
which still stand today with various 
adaptions--are another example. 

Individual homes on Guam can be 
pointed to as well. Vivian Dames’ house in 
Talofofo is one that comes to mind, This 
dwelling is completely typhoon proof, but is 
also totally inspired by local tradition; it is an 
award-winning spectacle, and there are 
others. 

It would certainly be useful to have 
instituted a competition under appropriate 
auspices; perhaps a region-wide photo 
contest, which will have as its theme the 
traditional island designs as inspiration for 
energy efficient residential houses using 
modern, high-tech materials. Such 
competition should be open to all because it is 
sometimes the laymen, rather that the 
professionals, who come up with the best 
ideas. 

These matters ought to be kept in front of 
us with a view always for our developing our 
own singular modern island styles. This is a 
challenge we can all meet with gusto. 
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Chinese Islamic Bronzes in 
the Muzium Negara 


Othman Mohd Yatim 





(P1.1) 


Early historical records and archeological 
artifacts indicate that the Chinese used bronze 
not only in their everyday lives but also for 
burial objects which date back some 3,000 
years. Historians accordingly recognize the 
Shang (1766-1122 B.C.) and Chou (1122- 
256 B.C.) dynasties as the 'Bronze Age’. 

During this period the Chinese are 
believed to have practised ancestor worship 
and have revered Heaven. This explains why 
early bronzes were buried with the dead. 

Bronze is an alloy containing 65-90% 


copper and 10-35% tin: the composition 
varies according to the objects being made. 
With the increasing popularity of metals other 
then bronze, and of pottery, during the 
"Warring States' (403-271 B.C.) the use of 
bronze for funeral vessels diminished. 
Instead it was used for household goods and 
omaments. 

Although China underwent economic and 
political changes under different rulers, the 
use Of bronze for cooking utensils, wine 
containers, military equipment, musical 
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instruments, coins, mirrors, statues and other 
items continued. 

During the Ming Dynasty (A.D. 1368- 
1644), bronzes were strongly influenced 
by Islamic decorative motifs, including 
calligraphy. To students of Oriental and 
Islamic Art, this is an interesting 
phenomenon because it represents the 
contribution of Islam in the history of 
Chinese culture. 

The presence of Islamic influence in 
Chinese art signifies that Islam is a universal 
religion. Islam reached China around A.D. 
652 but only attained its glory during the 
Ming period. The grandeur of Islam was 
recognized not only by ordinary Chinese but 
also by their Emperors, notably Emperor 
Cheng-te (A.D. 1506-1521). Following in 
the footsteps of other palace dignitaries who 
were converted to the Islamic faith beginning 
in the early fifteenth century, he embraced 
Islam and ensured that its influence 
penetrated the Chinese courts. Pieces of 





pottery and bronzes bearing Quranic verses 
such as 'The best praise to Allah' and 
‘Mohammad is the Prophet (Messenger of 
Allah)’ were widely used at this time. 

The Ming period undoubtedly represents 
the Chinese Golden Age, not only for 
Chinese Islamic art but for Chinese art in 
general. The increase in Chinese Islamic art 
was due to the liberal attitude of the Ming 
Emperors, which enabled Muslim dignitaries 
to hold high positions in the Emperors’ 
courts. Prior to Emperor Cheng-te, who 
embraced Islam, earlier Ming Emperors had 
tolerated the spread of Islam in China.’ In 
1392, Emperor Hung-wu allowed Middle 
Eastern traders to build two mosques, in 
Nanking and Xian respectively. Muslim 
traders were also given commercial rights in 
any place in China where they wished to 
trade, contrary to the situation in the Sung 
period (A.D. 960-1368) when they were only 
allocated specific trading areas. 
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A change in attitude of the Ming 
Emperors also resulted in the opening of the 
famous Chinese era in maritime commerce, 
which was formerly dominated by Arab and 


Persian traders. According to Chinese 
historical records, Emperor Yung-lo sent 
trade missions overseas headed by Chinese 
Muslim dignitaries, although the Emperor 
himself was not a Muslim. 

A notable figure during the Golden Age 
of Ming maritime trade was Admiral Cheng- 
ho, a Chinese Muslim. He led an armada of 
62 ships with 27,550 officials and sailors 
which reached Melaka in A.D. 1405. At 
every port he visited, Admiral Cheng-ho was 
said to have presented the local dignitaries 
with gifts. His gifts for Parameswara at 
Melaka were gold, Chinese currency, 
pottery, porcelain, silk, and yellow umbrellas 
as tokens of friendship. The reason for the 
exclusion of Chinese Islamic bronzes from 
the list may be that, at that time, the rulers of 


Melaka had not yet been converted to the 
Islamic faith. 

The manufacture and use of Islamic 
bronzes in China declined under Emperor 
Chia Ching (A.D. 1522-1566) who was 
devout Taoist. This period marked the 
decline of Islamic influence in China as a 
whole. Nowadays, Chinese Muslims 
represent only a minority group in the 
country. 

Up to the present, the writer has not 
come across any evidence to indicate that 
Chinese Islamic bronzes were exported to 
other Muslim countries as was the case with 
Chinese Islamic ceramics, which went to 
South-East Asia, India, the Near East and the 
Middle East. 

The Chinese Islamic bronzes in the 
Muzium Negara collection are mostly from 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
were probably brought into Malaysia by local 
antique dealers who obtained them from 
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antique shops in China. An American named 
Berthold Laufer mentioned that he bought 
several Chinese Islamic bronzes for the Field 
Museum in Chicago from an antique shop in 
Xian-fu, the capital of Shengsi Province, 
when he visited China in 1908. According to 
him the owner of the shop was Mr. Su, a 
Chinese Muslim. So far, the precise 
functions of Chinese Islamic bronzes have 
not been ascertained. However, their shapes 
Suggest that they were used either as incense 











bumers, water containers of flower vases. 
These interpretations are based on the 
examples of Chinese ceramics with the same 
shapes and functions; it was probably the 
fashion during that period to decorate all 
products with verses from the holy Quran 
and also words in praise of the ruler. The 
commonly used decorations are such verses 
as "There is no God but Allah and 
Muhammad is the Prophet (Messenger of 
Allah)", "The best praise to Allah is: There is 
no God but Allah and Muhammad is the 
Prophet (Messenger of Allah)"; "Glory to 
Allah" and "Praises be unto Allah". Water 
from these inscribed bronzes is believed to 
give special blessing to the user. It can 
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Chinese Islamic bronzes in the Muzium 
Negara collection can be divided into three 
categories, namely incense bumers (Plate 2) 
and water containers (Plates 3-7). The vases 
come in five different shapes, i.e. round with 
a straight neck (Illustration C), onion-shaped 
with a narrow neck and flared mouth 
(Illustration d), pear-shaped with a short neck 
and a pair of handles (Illustration e), pear- 
shaped with an almost straight neck and 
inscribed flower motifs between the two 
handles (Illustration f), and pear-shaped with 
a short and narrow neck and key-fret pattern 
under the mouth (Illustration g). 

Plate 1 shows a three-lion-footed incense 
burner with a flared mouth in.the shape of 
'gantang’, an instrument used for measuring 
a quantity of rice. The inscription is in 
Thuluth letters and the meaning of the verses 
is "Prophet Muhammad said, the best praise 
to Allah is: There is no God but Allah and 
Muhammad is the Prophet (Messenger of 
Allah)”. 

Plate 2 shows a pear-shaped flower vase 
with a short and narrow neck and flared 
mouth with two dragon-shaped handles. The 
neck is incised with bamboo shoot motifs 


over a Kufic inscription meaning "There is no 
God but Allah” and "Muhammad is the 
Prophet (Messenger of Allah)". (p1.8) 

Plate 3-7 shows water containers with 
similar Arabic inscriptions meaning "Glory to 
Allah” and "And praises be unto Allah”. 
(p1.9) (p1.10) | 

The Chinese Islamic bronzes mentioned 
here are among Islamic art objects acquired 
by Muzium Negara since 1978 in its effort to 
collect works of art from Islamic countries or 
regions formerly influenced by Islam. Its 
purpose is to preserve examples of Islamic art 
and to provide proof that Islam covers all 
aspects of human life contrary to a general 
belief that Islam concerns ritualistic activities 
only. 

The writer believes that Muzium Negara 
is only the second Museum to have 
assembled a collection of Chinese Islamic 
bronzes. The first was the Field Museum, 
Chicago, U.S.A. Chinese Islamic bronzes 
are scarce, perhaps because their Muslim 
creators did not want them to be highlighted. 
However, they are beautiful pieces and a 
treasured heritage that can make all Muslims 
feel proud. 


Oriental Opera as Drama 


Lulu Chang 


PART I 
The Development of Chinese Theatrical Music 


The Chinese word "Xi" literally means 
“play” and "Ju" means "drama". Both words 
referred to a drama-like story which involved 
singing, dancing, acting and makeup. Short 
stories in a literary style were often the 
material for the plot of the dramas in ancient 
China. Also in the form of play-acting, 
popular and vernacular styles of story-telling 
were included. When music and drama 
combined to form a new theatrical art, the 
conventions of Chinese opera were 
established. 

Chinese opera had always embodied 
various kinds of performance-- music, song, 
dance, acting and recitation. Religious ritual 
and dancing occurred in the court dances of 
the Zhou period as early as the eleventh 
century B.C. 

In the third century B.C. dancing and 
musical performances were described in the 
"imperial record" of the Qin dynasty # 
Their origins were associated with religious 
festivais, in which shamans, assuming 
supernatural roles, sang and danced. The idea 
of combining song, dance and drama later 
developed ino a form of a "theatrical musical" 
called “hsi-chu" gids in the Han dynasty 
(second century B.C. to second century 
A.D.). During the Sui, Tang period i.e. sixth 
century onward, three conventions 


contributed to the development of theatrical 
music into an operatic style: 

1) Dancing on the Chinese stage always 
included acrobats. Movements and gestures 
have been considered to be the rudiments of 
dancing styles. 

2) Music in the Chinese theatre 
represented the art of improvisation in the 
hands of the actor. No individual creative 
musical score was designated or composed 
for each drama. Popular themes and folk 
tunes were used over and again to portray 
certain moods of love, hate, joy and sorrow. 

3) Fiction and vernacular drama used 
music and dancing to illustrate the plots. 
Therefore, airs, popular songs and dance 
tunes supported the drama to create an 
operatic performance. 

It was during the Yuan dynasty (1279- 
1368 A.D.) that musical plays came to be 
divided into the northern “zaju” #6) 
or'miscellaneous plays” and the southern 
“hsiwen" BX or "play script". In the 
northern tradition, the drama consisted of 
four scenes: the opening, the development, 
the climax and the conclusion. In each of the 
four scenes, the singing was done by the 
principal character, either the hero or the 
heroine from the beginning to the end. In the 
southern tradition the singing might be 
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performed by any character or any number of 
characters. Most of the northern “tsa-chu" 
had tragic endings whereas the southern “hsi- 
wen" always had happy endings. 

Up to the Yuan period, individual records 
of drama, musical plays, and the theatre were 
kept by theatre-goers. People wrote 
anecdotes, memoirs and personal comments 
of theatrical performances and collected 
quotations relating to actors, actresses, 
singers, musicians and their activities as part 
of the social history of their towns and times. 
However, it was not until the fourteenth 
century that Chinese plays with music 
emerged. This combination of drama and 
music passed through many stages of 
development. The names of dramatists and 
some six or seven hundred Yuan plays have 
been passed down to the present time. 

These musical plays were primarily 
written to be sung and acted. The poetic form 
of the sung passages-- the arias or lyrics-- 
often included some modifications for greater 
naturalness. Each sequence of lyrics had a 
unified mood of feeling, and each lyric was 
written to a pre-existing tune. Every act 
contained one song sequence of about ten 
lyrics of different lengths, each lyric being 
limited to one repeated rhyming sound. The 
song sequence had a distinctive metre and a 
definite tone pattern. With a few exceptions, 
the leading actor or actress sang throughcut 
the play. The participation of other players 
was confined to spoken language. The 
dialogue which carried forward the story 
occurred between the lyrics. The language 
used in it was the vernacular of the day. 

It is interesting to note the combination of 
daily speech which contrasted with the 
classical language of the lyrics. Most of the 
tunes of the Yuan plays were popular songs 
from the north and like its people were 


vigorous and powerful, their strength resting 
on the support or accompaniment of the 
string instruments. The feeling of the lyrical 
verse was more pronounced than that of the 
music. 

Among the string instruments used, in 
the North the "pipa" #¢#¢ or lute and the 
"san-hsien" =; or three-stringed plucked 
instrument were the most prominent. There 
were also the “sheng” *. consisting of 
thirteen pipes of different lengths and a 
mouthpiece, the "ti" # or flute, the "lo" $ or 
gong, the "ku" $ or drum and the “pan” i 
or wooden clappers. 

In the structure of “hsi-chu" gd) drama 
and song became varied according to region. 
The characteristic of each region was 
distinctly represented in the style of singing. 
The "Chang-qiang" g% signified the display 
of virtuosity on the part of the singer. one 
brilliant interpretation of the aria could be a 
set pattern to be followed. The singing of 
such a passage revealed the inner feelings and 
emotions of the performer. Many arias in the 
famous operas were taken from the vocal 
passages in the theatrical musicals. For 
example, the musical passages sung by a 
military hero were often enjoyed by the 
audience. Likewise the hidden love between 
the ministers and the courtiers created deep 
impressions. The singer's vocal technique 
and expression aroused genuine feelings. 

In the repertoire of Chinese theatrical 
music, two main types predominate: 1) those 
that are classified according to the tune-title, 
and 2) those that are grouped according to the 
rhythmic pattern and its variation. The 
following analysis proposes to examine these 
two types. 

In the repertoire of songs grouped 
according to tune-title, "Kun-chu" Fish " or 
the southern style opera represents the height 
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of its development. As the individual pieces 
are grouped together, a certain theme is used 
throughout to provide unity. The tempo 
usually proceeds from slow to fast. The 
rhythm could be in duple or triple meter. The 
value of the beat may be doubled or tripled. A 
free tempo introduction usually sets the mood 
of the suite. The coda at the end of the piece 
could come back to the original slow tempo 
to give a feeling of uniformity. 

In the second grouping, the “Jing-hsi" 
zek or national opera demonstrates a certain 
rhythmic sequence in performance. In the 
musical accompaniment, the "hsi-pi" PIZ or 
String accompaniment could start with 
andante, and proceed through adagio, rubato, 
allegro, and rubato. This set sequence could 
vary in different dramas. There are also upper 
and lower melodic phrases interwoven into 
one large section. A seven word phrase is 
often divided into a 2, 2, 3 pattern, while a 
ten word phrase is being divided into a 3, 3, 
4 sequence. Between the group of three as a 
unit, there could be a small musical interlude. 
The last unit of four could also be broken and 
inserted with an interlude . 

The above classifications illustrate that in 
the rhythmic group, the free movement of the 
upper and lower voices give rise to longer 
and shorter phrases with sections cf 
interludes iuxtaposing. This technique of 
singing demonstrates a desire to maintain a 
certain balance. On the other hand, the 
category that combines tune-titles would get 
variety by absorbing other new folk tunes 
and popular tunes for diversity. In a grand 
Suite form, the individual tunes may use 
different tonal modes as well as rhythmic 
variation. In the recitative section of theatrical 
music, the term "Nian-bai" @ or read and 
converse signify two different techniques: 1) 
"Nian" < is to recite the poetic lines with 


melodious accompaniment, and 2) "Bai" is 
to present the text in a speech-like manner 
with certain rhyme scheme. This speech-like 
performance is used when the main character 
introduces himself,-- his situation and his 
feelings in context with the plot. 

The art of "Nian-bai" to this day is 
polished and refined by many outstanding 
actors and singers. The speech can be a 
dialect or ordinary daily speech. The rhyme, 
the rhythm and the music create the different 
types of “Nian-bai". "Bai" © can be 
subdivided into “Yun-bai", a speech based on 
rhyme scheme. Usually this type of speech 
signifies the words of an older male character 
or a young scholar. In the “Jing-hsi" 578% or 
national opera, both "Jing-bai" and "Tu-bai” 
are used. 

These types of speech employ by the 
clowns and the acrobatic personages present 
the language of a lower social class. The 
speech is similar to daily speech even 
colloquial. It portrays rural society and the 
people involved in those surroundings. 

The musical part of the drama forms the 
links between the plots. The music in the 
Chinese theatre is in two groups, “Wen" X 
or civil and “Wu” it or military. There are 
only two or three "Wen" instruments used in 
the performance. The large "Wen" ensemble 
could include six or seven instruments. The 
"Wu" or military groups of instrumental 
ensemble consist of eight to ten performers 
including instruments such as drums, gongs, 
cymbals, clappers and others. 

In the “Wen” category the string 
instruments such as the four-string pipa, the 
moon-shaped pipa, the three-string lute and 
other types form the basic foundation. 
Among the “kuan” or reed instruments, the 
traverse and horizontal flutes are included. 
The "Wen" instruments accompany the main 
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arias and perform independently during 
interludes. In the “Wu” or military category 
there are more than twenty instruments 
performed by a group of eight or nine 
musicians. This type of accompaniment is 
used to support combat scenes as well as 
acrobatic performances. 

Historically, Chinese theatrical music 1s 
not designated for one particular opera. On 
the contrary, it is a process of collecting old 
works, adding new themes and different 
interpretations that increase the repertoire. 
The finished piece is the joint effort of the 
main actors, the musicians and the directors. 
New creations may include certain familiar 
themes but the musical interpretation and the 
art of singing are completely different in each 
opera. 

In the prominent southern operatic 
tradition "Kun-chu", Hid transposition of 
keys are used as one way of linking 
contrasting sections under various tune-titles. 
Under the same tune-title, there can be many 
different creations such as the repertoire 
collected in the musical encyclopedia of 
"Collections of Northern and Souther Song- 
poem Score " or "Jui Gong Da Cheng Nan- 
Bei Ci Gong Pu" jus Asvesitedea In the 
"kun-chu", there are often three combination 
of northern and southem tune titles as a set. 
In the suite-form there are sections known as 
"Fan-diao” or foreign mode, "Juandiao" or 
changing of key. These are the techniques 
used to form the basic elements for inter- 
relating song movements. 

In the sichuan operatic tradition “chuan- 
chu" }!/# ,broader improvisation takes place 
between the set tunes. Through improvising 
an original tune, a new work is created. 
Sometimes even one single thematic phrase 
can serve as the main theme of another tune. 

In the operatic performances, the 


behavior and character of a person is 
portrayed through music. In another opera 
the same familiar theme may change when the 
character or temperament of the hero or 
heroine is different. The use of omamental 
notes "Hua Yin" € or cheerful note, "Ku 
Yin" € sad note, or crying note in the song 
add much to the subtle effect of the scene. 
The singing of a soliloquy to the audience is a 
matter of course. When each character 
appears, he or she introduces himself or 
herself and this soliloquy is repeated at 
subsequent appearances by reciting his or her 
profession or even a subtle characterization of 
the individual. Many of these same 
introductory passages are used by different 
dramatists in different characters. 

No attempt is made to have things 
realistic on the Chinese stage. It is the 
imaginative experience that captures the 
audience. Location is indicated by the 
performer or through conversation. Time and 
distance are non-existent. The acting is highly 
stylized. Actors play female roles and 
actresses sometimes male roles. Each singer 
is trained to a particular type-- the main male 
or female role or the clown. The characters 
are of four types: 1) male parts, 2) female 
parts, 3) character parts, and 4)supernatural 
characters. 

Stage directions indicate what class of 
character is to sing a particular role. The stage 
is presumably bare except for a few chairs 
and a table. The enjoyment of the music by 
the audience in the theatre is threcfold: 1) 
singing, 2) dancing with musical 
accompaniment, and 3) interpretation of the 
music as a whole. Chinese audience do not 
attend operatic performances only to hear 
music, but rather to enjoy the leading singer's 
interpretion of the music. 

In 1234 A.D. the short-lived Jin dynasty 
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& was conquered by the Mongols. The Yuan 
dynasty under the rule of the Mongol 
Emperor Kubla Khan opened up new scope 
in the traditional Chinese theater. It called on 
the united skill of the poet, composer and 
dramatist. Music was used to strengthen or 
inflect the words uttered on the stage. A 
certain melodic theme was used to portray 
unexpressed feelings. The rhythmic elements 
of song, movement and speech developed 
into a new pattern of dramatic presentation. 

An important element in this new 
development was the perfecting of a song- 
poem form known as "Qu" H . The "Qu" dh 
form used prescribed rhythms and tonal 
sequences. The lines were arranged in 
varying patterns of unequal length, each of 
which was under a name specifying a 
rhythmical mode. The "Qu" was a flexible 
and powerful form of poetry. The tone of the 
language was close to the dialect of the capital 
Beijing, i.c. the modern Mandarin, the 
official language of China. The Yuan variety 
play "Zaju" #4] came into being in the north 
and used the "Qu" songs. Often quasi- 
historical events and characters as recorded in 
the works of ancient authors furnished 
material as themes. 

By the mid thirteenth century, there were 
more than three hundred “qu” tunes listed in 
the official record book. These tunes came 
from ballads and dance suites, as well as the 
"Ci" gal or lyric-tunes of the earlier periods. 
The "qu" was a free form of the "Ci". Like 
the “Ci”, the “qu” used uneven lines with 
extra metrical syllables. The added syllables 
were Often colloquial words or phrases. 
These extra words were sung, but were 
uttered more lightly than the rest of the song. 
Frequently in a song cycle of two or three 
hundred lines, two thirds of lines would 
rhyme in the same sound. This constant 


repetition of rhyme could produce a certain 
unity and tension. 

Tonal movement of the Chinese language 
contained within actual speech formed the 
basis for a musical drama. Music was first 
conceived as an abstract sound pattern. The 
immediate relationship between language and 
music was the placing of the rising, falling 
and pausing tone patterns. 

The leading role characters in the "Zaju" 
#8) of Yuan times were the main male and 
female characters. They could both apppear 
in the same play and in the same act, but only 
one leading role would sing in any one act. In 
the northern region the style of singing was 
more vigorous, while southem singing was 
more melismatic. The musicians played on 
stage. Drums, gongs, clappers and flutes 
were used. The pipa predominated in the 
musical accompaniment of the northern style, 
whereas Clappers and drums were prominent 
instruments for southern singing. 

The actresses predominated in the Yuan 
“Zaju". A collection of biographies of singing 
girls and actresses from the early thirteenth 
century was compiled. The actresses often 
performed in the palace, at theaters and at 
private gatherings. There were many colorful 
characters among the actresses who were said 
to shine in wit and entertainment skills. 

Supported by the rise of the bourgeois 
Culture, the Yuan "Zaju" established the 
drama in the Chinese theater. The drama was 
akin to spoken plays with singing or music 
interspersed with spoken dialogue. Musical 
plays were performed throughout the 
countryside as well as at courtly 
entertainments. Singing the "Qu" songs 
helped to develop new expressive resources. 
However, as the “Qu” verses became more 
popular in the southem regions, it began to 
loose its quality and consistency. The 
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southern audiences were not native speakers 
of the northern dialect. It was during such 
moments of change that men of letters began 
to form new rules based on the northern 
dialect for the writing of "Qu'verses. As a 
result the later "Qu" poetry, though elegant 
still, lacked a certain naturalness and 
freshness. It began to decline in popularity 
and gave way to the theater of the south-- the 
"Kun Qu”. 

The Yuan "Zaju" was succeeded by a 
lyrical form of music drama known as "Kun 
Qu” Eti or musical style of the south. This 
lyrical form crystallized as a dramatic form 
after passing through many stages of 
development. "Kun Qu" was patronized by 
scholars and literary men of the court. 

The light music accompaniment in the 
"Kun Qu” was the seven-holed bamboo flute. 
The seven tonalities derived from this 
instrument also provided the different modal 
scales. Thus the compass of seven tonalities 
resulted in seven variations of modes. The 
indication of a specific mode was to be placed 
at the beginning of a passage of verse, 
indicating to which style of musical 
composition and versification it belonged. A 
sequence of tune titles known as "Qu-pai" 
daie would point to a specific musical 
arrangement and a combined group of "Qu- 
pai” could form an act. The playwright then 
sought the appropriate mood for his dramatic 
interpretation within the given context. 

Song was the fundamental element in the 
"Kun Qu". A dialogue between two or more 
characters was divided by sung parts. 
Declamation often preceded a monologue. 
The movements of the actors coordinated 
precisely with the song and dialogue. The 
fusion of poetic imagery with sound and 
movement made "Kun-Qu” employ the spirit 
of a classical art. Unfortunately, as time 


passed "Kun Qu" began to give way-- the 
literary songs were not easy to understand. 
The love stories appeared to have been 
written after the same pattern and therefore 
were not so interesting. Eventually a national 
drama, the "Jing Xi" 8% or national opera, 
evolved from the north with the capital, 
Beijing, as its center. With imperial 
favoritism, "Jing Xi" remained a national 
entertainment ever since. Meanwhile “Kun 
Qu" approached a regeneration as a purely 
instrumental form, and incorporated itself 
into the operatic expression of the “Jing Xi". 
Finally, with the development of "Qu" as 
a type of song-verse in Chinese poetics, the 
lyrical text of the drama flourished. Each 
style of song-poem in history might have 
surpassed the other in some ways, however, 
it remained a fact that all forms of Chinese 
poetics were closely related to the musical 
intonation of the language. Chinese opera 
was in effect, a double exploration of the 
worlds of poetic language and of music. The 
playwright of the Chinese opera basically 
understood how many syllables there should 
be to each beat of music, what tone patterns 


should be used to coincide with the musical 


phrase, and where a pause should be to 
accommodate a change of breath. Lyricists 
who were familiar with the music or 
composed their own music would use a 
syllable of a certain tone and change it 
according to its position in the melody. Those 
who did not know music would simply 
follow the patterns. Therefore, it might be 
interesting to see how the auditory effect of 
the lyrics contributed to the text of the song 
drama. The traditional Chinese opera-- 
therefore was like reflections in which song- 
text, drama, and music interacted. 

In almost every opera, a complicated 
story is portrayed through the main actor's 
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singing and dancing. On one hand, whereas 
Chinese opera represents the classic drama, 
with poetry, singing and dancing, on the 
other hand dramatic literature, the arts of 


acting, music, and characterization evolve 


into a highly expressive operatic art--rich and 
distinctive in meaning. 


PART II 
Song, Dance and Poetry as Drama in China and in Japan 


In ancient and medieval Chinese society, 
dancing served as a means to enhance the 
presentation of music. The description of 
dances in the old "History Records” 
mentioned about dance performances 
accmpanied by ochestral music and sung by 
large choruses. To account the courtly dance- 
songs of medieval China it was necessary to 
include the descriptions of singing. In the 
performance of the dance-suites, the audience 
visualized love allegories, brave mythological 
heroes and supernatural beings. Dancing 
served both as a figure in the allegory and as 
a symbol of musicianship. The dance could 
be a prominent feature. Through the literary 
content of the texts, the dance portrayed a 
certain impression of spirit and style. 
Initially, some of the dance music was based 
on previously existing song-tunes. 

During the Tang dynasty, foreign dancers 
from Central Asia and their instruments 
intermingled with the Chinese court 
entertainers. New chamber ensemble groups 
were formed including the foreign musicians 
and dancers. Via the Silk Road court scenes 
of the Tang capital Chang-an && depicting 
the performance of the newly developed 
music and dance forms were painted on the 
frescoes and wall paintings of the Dun-huang 
expressed in his song-poem that "song and 
Strings echoed among whirling sleeves; 
snowy flakes floating among the circling 


dance", 

The "Ten Part Ensemble” tK was a 
huge work composed in 640 A.D. by a court 
musician. It was the most representative 
example of the dance-song repertoire. In the 
"Tang Rituals” it was mentioned that there 
were two hundred twenty-two orchestral 
pieces consisting of fourteen modes listed in 
this repertoire. The sequence of performance. 
usually started with orchestral introduction. 
Then the dance movement followed with 
dancers divided into four groups. The 
categories of music were: 

A) Jing Yun-yue sz; with eight dancers 

B) Jing Shan-yue Bé# with four lines of 

ten dancers 

C) Po Jen-yue i with four dancers 

D) Chen Tien-yue #X with four dancers 

The accompanying orchestra consisted of 
pipas of different sizes, long and short flutes, 
reed and mouth-organs, panpipes and a 
variety of drums. 

Each part of the “Ten Part Ensemble” 
was subdivided into a fixed number of song 
pieces and dance pieces. About fifty musical 
instruments-- foreign and Chinese-- were 
used. But the instrumentation of each 
subdivided part varied. The largest section 
consisted of twenty-five kinds of 
instruments; the smallest section consisted of 
five. 

There were two types of dance suites: 1) 
dancing and singing without a plot, for 
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example "Five Lions" "Square Dance"; 2) 
danceing as an art form depicting a story, for 
example "Joining the Battle." This was a 
subtle comedy portraying the corruption of 
the court ministers. 

The greatly diversified versions of dance 
forms from the northwestern region beyond 
China brought new dance patterns with 
rhythmic variations and colourful costumes to 
the imperial Chinese court. The dance suites 
included fast and slow movements which 
later developed into the grand suite dance 
form. The repertoire of dances ranged from 
folk dances of the Han dynasty to the 
traditional court dance of the Tang period. 
They also encompassed foreign dances from 
India, Persia, the Arab world and the west. It 
was cited in the "Book of History Records” 
that the Prince of Burma led a troop of 35 
dancers to perform at Chang-an in 802 A.D. 
The themes of the dance performance were 
mostly relatd to the Buddhist religion. The 
dancers with their characteristic style of arm 
movement formed a unique style of dance. 
The unison chorus and accompanying 
instrument in the background were all 
recorded in detail in the "New Tang Records” 
PES. 

With this background, it would be 
interesting to note any elements of similarity 
in the development of dance and music in the 
drama of China and Japan. The writer, as an 
amateur would like to express her limited 
impressions of the No drama of Japan. The 
No drama is fascinating with its several kinds 
of character roles which are distinguished one 
from the other through differences in dance 
and gestures. The writer's appreciation of the 
No drama's appeal may be shared through in 
terms of the following two points: 

1) Certain dance steps and movements 
served as the means of animating the whole 


performance. For example, in a No play in 
playing the role of a cleric or a priest of high 
rank, the actor must use the steps to portray 
the majesty and dignity of the character. In 
the demon's roles, dance-like gestures 
represent a sense of frightfulness, yet these 
gestures should be performed by a highly 
talented actor in a graceful manner. The role 
of the dead warrior is demonstrated by the 
spectacular dance movements alone. In the 
roles which are for special kinds of 
characters, there is no fixed form of 
behavior. The actor has to wear a mask with 
an unusual appearance in order to maintain 
the effect of something out of the ordinary. 
Such parts are effectively represented in the 
dance gestures of older artists with talent and 
experience. In effect, one unique No 
movement is introduced to identify him. 

2) Conceming the chant, the artists sing 
the five-notes scale and the four-voice accents 
which form the very basis of the No music. 
For example, in a congratulatory chant, the 
voice is strong and straightforward The actor 
is required to understand specific feelings to 
let the music and the drama combine in the 
highest level of emotion through his voice. 
Likewise in the Chinese opera, there is the 
tendency to depict by use of the voice. The 
actor does not only play his part, he reveals a 
certain type of character, thus the words “lao- 
sheng" #4 signify an elderly male voice, 
"siao-sheng" | represent a young male 
voice and “wu-sheng" jt#% is the young 
warrior's voice. 

Looking at the resemblance between the 
origin of the Japanese drama and the Chinese 
opera as music-drama there are certain points 
of similarity. 

The Bugaku( %4 ), or dance music, 
mostly came from music of the Tang dynasty 
(618-907 A.D.). This category of Chinese 
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dance suites included pieces of foreign origin 
that had been brought to China from central 
Asia. Bugaku of Chinese origin was of two 
kinds: 1) court dance. and 2) popular dance. 
After being introduced to Japan, both of them 
gradually developed into the Japanese style. 
Only certain exotic features still remain in the 
masks and costumes. 

The Gigaku( {2% ), has its origin in the 
imperial court of southern China. This special 
type of drama portrays exorcism of evil 
spirits. The Chinese masks inherited their 
style mostly from India and Central Asia, 
having no trace of Chinese facial fratures. 

The Sarugaku (ja), or the art of 
juggling, also had Chinese origins. The 
acrobatic art of the Tang dynasty paralleled 
that of the Sarugaku. The magic, the dwarf 
dance, and the puppet may all be traced to 
Chinese theatrical performances. Sarugaku 


also shares some similar points with the 
drama of the Sung and Yuan dynasties. 

The Ennen No ( 3£#2 ) developed in 
medieval Japan when many Buddhist monks 
visited China on pilgrimages. The influence 
the Ennen No received from the Chinese 
drama is in the field of make-up, setting and 
plot. In fact, its speech and movement gave 
way to become more elaborate advancing 
beyond the performance of simple songs and 
dances. 

Unlike Chinese opera, the classical 
language of the No drama is part of the 
literary heritage. The ultimate questions are 
not “what do the lines say?" and “how are 
they said?” but “why are they used?” and 
"how have the lines been presented?". The 
answer is “the text has a special effect, 
having a dramatic appeal and grace difficult to 
accomplish in purely literary terms”. 
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Representation of the Romance of the Western 
Chamber in Chinese Woodblock Prints 
and Ceramics 


Hsu Wen-Chin (IEX 3 


Dancing, acting and jesting, precursors 
of theatre and plays, began very early in 
China. However, full fledged Chinese 
drama, comprised of singing, dialogue, 
monologue, dancing and acting, a mixture of 
Western plays and opera, did not come into 
existence until the Yuan dynasty (1279- 
1368). Of all the dramas written in the Yuan 
dynasty, Hsi Hsiang Chi, or "The Romance 
of the Western Chamber’, was the one most 
often staged and performed. It was written 
by the Yuan dynasty playwright Wang Shi-fu 
(f1. 1295-1307), evolved from a short novel 
by a T'ang dynasty poet Yuan Zhen (779- 
831), entitled 'The Story of Ying Ying’. 

This drama, written in the beautiful style 
of classical Chinese, contains dialogues and 
prose which have been divided into five 
parts. Each part is comprised of four acts, 
which brings the total number of acts in the 
drama to twenty. The drama is about love 
between a yound lady of a T'ang dynasty 
Prime Minister, Ying Ying (Little Oriole), 
and a young inspiring, but poor, scholar, 
Chang Sheng. Chang Sheng while traveling 
to the capital to take the official examination, 
pauses to visit the Pu-jiu temple where Ying 
Ying and her mother happen to be staying. 
Here he catches sight of Ying Ying and 
instantly loses his heart to her. During an 


incident in which the temple is attacked by a 
local ferocious warrior, known as Sun, the 
Flying Tiger, Chang Sheng proves himself a 
worthwhile lover by resolving the crisis and 
thus, saving Ying Ying from being carried 
off by the warrior. Later however, to Chang 
Sheng's dismay, Madame Cui, Ying Ying's 
mother, breaks her promise of allowing Ying 
Ying to marry him as a reward for his rescue 
effort. Ying Ying's maid however, 
sympathizes with the two young lovers, and 
acts as a go-between, sending letters and 
arranging rendezvous for them. When their 
secret love affair is discovered by Madame 
Cui, Chang Sheng is then asked to not only 
take, but to successfully pass the government 
examination in the capital as a condition for 
marrying Ying Ying. Eventually, all is well, 
Chang Sheng passes the examination and is 
appointed to a high position in the central 
government. He then marries Ying Ying. 
The principal message of this play advocates 
the right of young people to choose their own 
mates of marriage. The last line in this play, 
"let all lovers in the world finally be united", 
has become a well known phrase in China. 
Hsi Hsiang Chi, from early on has been a 
popular subject used in artistic creation. 


According to a Yuan dynasty written record, 


the Southern Sung period court painter Chen 
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Chu Chung ( at ) illustrated this story in 
1207. However, no illustration from such an 
early date is extant. The earliest example of 
this story used as a subject matter for a work 
of art can be seen on a blue and white mei 
ping vase from the Yuan dynasty (p1.1). 
The main decoration on this vase is 
composed of two scenes from the drama. 
One scene shows Ying Ying burning incense 
and praying in a garden. The other scene 
which shows Madame Cui holding a stick, 
while Hongniang weeps, has been identified 
as the scene of 'Hongniang in the Dock’, 
from part IV, act 2 of the play. This act is 
about Madame Cui flogs Hongniang and 
accuses her of contriving the clandestine love 
affair between Chang Sheng and Ying Ying. 
These two scenes are separated by a pavilion 
which has been painted without regard to 
perspective. The decoration on this vase has 
been painted in the most skillful technique. 
The figures shown wear contemporary 
costoms. The motifs which spread in the flat 
spaces were influenced by Persian An. The 
decoration on this vase is lively and 
vigorous. 

In the Ming dynasty, people not only 
watched drama performed live in the theatres, 
but also read them printed in books for the 
sheer pleasure of the beauty of the language. 
Thus dramas, as well as other kinds of 
literature, were printed in vast quantities. 
Among all dramas, Hsi Shiang Chi was the 
one most often printed. The earliest Ming 
edition of Hsi Hsiang Chi with illustrations 
isthe Hsin kan ta tzu pen chi miao chu 
shih hsi hsiang chi ği AF AB ay Ew 
published in 1498 (p1.2). In this book, 
illustrations were mainly printed above the 
text, one of the oldest methods of book 
illustration. This method is called ‘shang t'u 


hsia wen' LAT in Chinese, and consists 
of pictures on the top part of the page and 
texts printed on the bottom. In this book, the 
length of the illustrations was not regulated, 
therefore, they could run from one page to 
seven or eight pages according to the length 
of the text and print design. Occassionally, 
the illustrations were in the full page of a 
half-folio, which indicated the emergence of 
this type of illustration format at this time. 
On the whole, there are 150 illustrations 
running over 253 pages, making it not only 
the most exquisitedly designed book in the 
Ming dynasty, but also the most fully 
illustrated one. Illustrations in this book are 
carried out in a painterly style. The figures 
and landscapes which are carved with 
delineating lines and busy strokes show a 
great attention to detail and complexity which 
are comparable to the qualities of drawings 
on paper. 

Illustrations of Hsi Hsiang Chi in art 
works reached a climax in the late 16th and 
17th centuries, from the Wan Li period and 
into the early Ching period. During this 
period of time more than sixiy different 
editions of this book were published. Most 
of them contained woodblock illustrations 
which has been designed by different artists 
and printed in different publishing centers in 
Hsin an( #7% ), Hang chou (tijh), Nan ching 
(HE ), Wu hsing( 528), and Fu chien( {ië ). 
Books published in different centers show 
distinctive regional and artistic characteristics. 
On the other hand, designs could also be 
copied and imitated widely by different 
bookshops with various degree of 
faithfullness and skill. This adds to the 
variety and complexity in the study of the Hsi 
Shiang Chi editions. 

On average, there is one illustration for 
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one act, therefore in total, there are twenty 
illustrations in one book. The format and the 
size of the illustrations have changed form the 
‘shang tu shia wen’ method to one page in an 
open volume, and eventually extend to two 
full pages. This development was due to 
keen business competition among bookshops 
in the late Ming period, and as a result, 
elaborate and specially designed illustrations 
were included in books in order to attract 
buyers. 

The woodcut illustrations for literature 
books from the earlier editions made during 
the Wan Li period, show imitations of stage 
settings in composition and arrangement of 
Space: such as written of poems in thin 
vertical panels along both edged of the frame 
and the titles of the themes inscribed on the 
top. These traits were in imitation of an 
outdoor theater setting but depicted in a flate 
surface. The use of simple interior 
architectural backgrounds, as well as the 
acting gestures of the figures, also derived its 
inspiration from stage performances. The 
illustrations in the Yuan pen t'i p'ing yin shih 
Hsiang Chi of the Yuan Dynasty Edition with 
Commentary and Annotation), published in 
the Fu Chien province in 1592, are good 
examples of book illustrations influenced by 
theatrical performances and stage arrange- 
ments. 

In these illustrations, the figures are of 
primary importance. The carvings are 
vigorous and their expressions are direct and 
full of dramatic vitality. From the late 16th 
century on, the fluent style of woodcutting, 
popular in Hsin An, Anhui province, became 
a dominating style, and influenced the styles 
in other woodcutting centers In this school 
of carving, painters joined hands with wood 


carvers in producing elegant and extravagant 
book illustrations. Illustrations done in this 
Style can be seen in Chung hsiao pei Shi 
Hsiang Chi iite » published by Wan 
hu hsuan p$r (Playful Tiger Studio) in 
Hsin-an, during the Wan Li period. (p1.4). 
The woodcut designer of this book was 
Wang Keng 7L#+ a painter from Hui Chou. 
In this book, each illustration occupies two 
pages in an open volume. Here, fine and 
fluent lines are the main elements of 
representation as contrasted to the use of both 
linear lines and bold blocks, which can be 
seen in the Yuan pen t'i p‘ing yin shih hsi 
hsiang chi (p1.3). Its compositions are 
designed according to the principles of 
perspective, therefore, shows a clear 
transition from foreground to background. 
This use of perspective differents greatly 
from the earlier edition's crowded 
compositions and flat spaces. 

There is a group of books which have 
been illustrated in a different manner. This 
group has broken up the principle of one act 
one illustration, and instead has chosen to 
illustrate one act a number of times. In these 
illustration, landscape becomes increasingly 
important, while figures are of secondary 
motifs. This type of composition is called 
‘landscape decorated with figures’, known in 
Chinese painting as tien ching jen wu 
tise At. In addition, poems from the play 
are inscribed on each illustration, so as to 
enhance the poetic spirit of the scene. One 
example here showing illustrations of this 
type is from the Hsi Hsiang Chi printed by 
Jung yu tang fi% (Hall of Tolrence and 
Bequeath), in Hang Zhou, in 1610 (p15). 
This print shows Chang Sheng who is 
accompanied by his servant, about to cross a 
bamboo bridge which stretchs over a vast sea 
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of waves. The poem inscribed on the upper 
right-hand corner of this print vividly 
describes the scene: 


The foam of the waves, white as 
snow, reaches the heavens, 

And looks like the autumn clouds 
that roll in the sky. 

The floating bridges, kept together 
by ropes of bamboo, 

Look like black dragons crouching 
on the waves. 


Illustrations of this kind are designed by 
professional painters with some scholarly 
training, and the books are catered for the 
better educated people in society, such as 
scholars and officials. Consequently, these 
designs reflect the taste and interest of this 
elite class. 

One of the best examples of a successful 
cooperative work between a painter and a 
woodcutter can be found in Chang Sheng 
Chih Cheng Pen Hsi Hsiang Chi RRL 
ERRE + published in 1639 (p1.6). This 
book contains six illustrations designed by 
the well known painter Chen Hung Shou 
Ims (1598-1652), and was carved by 
Hsiang Nan Chou VH. a master carver 
from Hang Chou. With exception of the first 
illustration of a portrait of Ying Ying in a 
half-folio, the other five illustrations take up 
the space of two facing pages. In these 
illustrations, figures are drawn in pronounced 
sizes, while landscapes play a subordinate 
role. Instead of narrating the story in 
sequence, the five scenes are unconnected 
and the illustrations are focused only on the 
personality of the characters seen in their 
settings. Faithfully showing the archaic and 
antiquarian style typical of Chen Hung 
Shou's paintings, figures here have also been 


slightly distorted by exaggerating certain 
parts of their features. Landscape elements 
have been indicated by geometrical patterns. 
Lines are resolute, hard-edged and repetitive 
on parts of the rocks in order to enhance the 
feeling of hard surfaces (p1.6). 

Coinciding with the enthusiasm of 
writing short novels and dramas, as well as 
printing books with illustrations, which 
occurred in the late Ming period, the practice 
of using stories derived from novels and 
dramas as decoration on porcelain became 
popular. This trend began after the Wan Li 
period and continued until the end of Ching 
dynasty. 

From 1620 to 1683, the official kilns at 
Ching te chen #8 , the center of porcelain 
production in China, were closed down. 
Henceforth, production of ceramics took 
place in private kilns. Therefore, the quality 
of porcelain produced during this period of 
time varies. Among them, the group 
possessing the highest standard of quality 
know in the West as ‘transitional ware’. This 
group of wares shares the similarity in having 
a solid body, covered with a clean and 
translucent glaze with a bluish tone. They are 
also painted, underglaze, with bright purplish 
blue cobalt blue, the most valued material of 
that time. 

Most of these wares are blue and white 
pieces, but there are also polychrome wares, 
as well as a mixture of underglaze cobalt 
blue and copper reds. New shapes and 
decorations were created in order to meet the 
demands from domestic and foreign markets. 
Round, vertical vases of different sizes were 
the most characteristic shape in the late Ming, 
followed by jars, incense bumers, etc.. In 
decoration, figural subjects derived from 
novels and dramas became popular, reflecting 
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the popular taste of city dwellers of that time. 
Among various fictional themes painted on 
porcelain, aboundant examples of the Hsi 
Hsiang Chi story can be found on both 
transitional ware and porcelain of the 18th 
century. It formed the single most popular 
story used as decoration on transitional ware, 
and that of early Ching period. Some of the 
best painted examples are shown on the 
following pieces of porcelain. 

The scene in which Chang Sheng falls 
asleep in an inn and dreams of protecting 
Ying Ying against the attack from the 
ferocious warrior, Sun the Flying Tiger, 
from Part 4, Act 4 of the play, has been 
elaborately painted on a bottle vase of 
western shape dating from the late Ming 
period (p1.7). Decorative motifs are 
crowded spread around the surface. The 
space arrangement is similiar to that of the 
Yuan dynasty Mei Ping vase decorated with 
the same story (p1.1). Both in composition 
and in the style of drawing, the decoration 
here is very close to that of the contemporary 
woodcut book illustration done in the Hui 
Chou style (p1.8). It is believed that, 
because of the handiness of material, 
woodblock prints of this kind were used as 
guides for porcelain decorations. The silver 
top and cover of this vase is a Middle East 
addition, indicating its export history. 

"Repudiation of the Billet-Doux', an 
episode which occurs before the ‘Surprising 
Dream’, from Part 3, Act 3, is finely and 
humurously represented on a blue and white 
dish of the early Kang Hsi 888 period, ca. 
1662-1672 £p1.9). This episode is about 
when Chang Sheng, one evening upon 
receiving her letter of invitation, climbs the 
wall of the Western Chamber to meet Ying 
Ying, but is reproached by her, in order to 


maintain her maindenly propriety in front of 
Hongniang. On this elegantly painted dish, 
we can see Ying Ying seated on an eccentric- 
shaped rock in the middle of a garden. 
Chang Sheng, supported by a willow tree, is 
shown standing on the top of the garden 
wall, bare footed as his boots have been 
taken off and have been thrown on the 
ground in the garden. Standing between 
them is Hongniang, who tries to help these 
two young people. The same scene using the 
same composition can also be found on the 
Chung hsiao pei Hsi Hsiang Chi BBCP 
al Mentioned earlier but published in a 
different center. (p1.10). A woodblock print 
of this kind has been copied by the porcelain 
painter of this piece. 

All twenty episodes from the story can be 
seen on a seventeenth century box of the 
early Kang Hsi period and on an eighteenth 
century vase of bottle shape also from the 
Kang Hsi era (pls. 11, 12). Both pieces are 
blue and white ware. The box is trapezoidal 
in shape. Both the cover and the body are 
fully painted with scenes from this story, 
which run in sequence along the side bands 
and on both sides of the cover and base of the 
box. Decorations here and painted in pure 
linear drawings equivalent to the ‘white-line’ 
technique used when drawing on paper. Its 
fluent and elegant style is very close to that 
used on the ‘Repudiation of the Billet-Doux’ 
dish (p1.9). These two pieces must be very 
close in date. 

The eighteenth century Kang Hsi vase 
(p1.12) shows characteristics of porcelain 
produced at that time: white body, majestic in 
form, decorations painted within well defined 
area, and looks somewhat mechanical in 
execution. Figures become flatter and 
squatter than those images on transitional 
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ware. Hsi Hsiang Chi as a theme in art 
reached a climax with these two elaborately 
decorated pieces. 

During the remainder of the 18th and 
19th centuries, Hsi Hsiang Chi continued to 
be a very popular subject for decoration on 
porcelain, but mostly on export ware rather 
than on domestic ware. The best drawings 
and new designs of this play appeared on 
polychrome enamel ware, which are 
considered to be of higher value than the blue 
and white ware of the same period. One 
example here shows the ‘Repudiation of 
Billet-Doux' in a famille-rose plate of the 
Yung Cheng #i— period (1723-1735) 
(p1.13). The lovely pink enamel pigment 
was introduced to China from Europe, as a 
result the decoration on this plate reflects a 
combination of Western taste in colour and 
Chinese taste in subject matter. 

The huge quantity of Chinese porcelain 
exported to Europe in the 17th and 18th 
centuries also inspired the development and 
production of European ceramics in the 18th 


century. Since the early period in the 
development of European ceramics, Chinese 
shapes and decorations were imitated by the 
potters. It is particularly interesting to see the 
scene of 'Repudiation of the Billet-Doux’, the 
same one as seen on the previous famille-rose 
plate (p1.13), being closely imitated, but in a 
reverse composition, on a 19th century Dutch 
polychrome plate (p1.14). This plate is 
manufactured by Petrus at Maastricht, 
Holland. It demonstrates the long lasting 
influence of Chinese porcelain on European 
ceramics as well as the deep interest in 
Chinese figural scenes by the Europeans. 
Figural subject matter has been an 
important motif in Chinese painting and 
decorative arts since early time in Chinese 
history. However, to embrace so many 
different ways of representation over such a 
long expanse of time, as the Romance of the 
Western chamber does is indeed uncommon. 
The popularity and endurance of this single 
theme in Chinese art is truely remarkable. 


Romance of the Western Chamber 
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Hsin Kan da tzu pen chi miao chu shih hsi hsiang chi, 1498. 
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Chung Hsiao Hsi Shiang Chi, Wan Li period, Wan hu hsuan fi)##¢ edition. 
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Hsi Hsiang Chi, Jung yu tang edition. 
Chang Sheng Chih Cheng Pen Hsi Hsiang Chi, 1639. 
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Vase, blue and white ware. Late Ming period Victoria and Allert Museum Collection. 
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Chung hsiao Pei Hsi Hsiang Chi, 'Repudiation of the Billet-Doux'. 
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A Review of Recent Shih Chi ¥ 2z 
Translations 


William H. Nienhauser Jr. 


In the later years of the second century 
B.C. a grandiose work--a work which 
depicted all of history from the Chinese 
perspective--was completed. This work 
subsequently exerted enormous influence on 
Chinese prose style, on official history and 
biography, and on fiction. In short, it was 
then, and could be considered today, the 
most important text in the Chinese narrative 
tradition. 

This masterwork was compiled by Ssu- 
ma Ch'ien HS% (c. 145-c. 86 B.C.) and is 
known today as the Shih chi #2¢ (Records 
of the Grand Historian). Three rather 
extensive Western-language translations of 
the work have been made. The first by the 
indefatigable Edouard Chavannes (1865- 
1918). From 1895 to 1905 his carefully 
annotated translations of the first forty-seven 
chapters of the Shih chi appeared!. As 
numerous reviews of the time attest, 
Chavannes, scholarship exemplifies the best 
in the French tradition of sinology. 
Nevertheless, his undertaking remained 
"unfinished." 

During the 1930s there were several 
desultory attempts to pick up where 
Chavannes left off: Derk Bodde translated 
some chapters relating to the Ch'in period,? 
while two German scholars rendered a 
number of other chapters (mostly 
unpublished)?. the 1950s also witnessed two 


smaller-scale Shih-chi translation projects, by 
the Russian scholar V. Panasjuk* and the 
American, Frank A. Kierman?. 

The second major attempt to render the 
Shih-chi into a Western language, undertaken 
by the American, Burton Watson, also began 
during the 1950s. Watson translated sixty- 
six chapters (fifty seven in full and nine in 
part), selecting that portion of the work 
which he felt demonstrated its excellence as 
narrative literature, for his massive Record of 
the Grand Historian (2v., New York,1961). 
Watson's superbly literary versions, 
however, are intended for the general reader 
and have little annotation. 

The third major effort at translation was 
also initiated in the 1950s. Yang Hsien-yi 
and his wife Glays worked on free 
translations of a number of chapters 
publishing some of them first in the journal 
Chinese Literature® and later in a two volume 
collection, Records of the Grand Historian 
(Rpt. Hong Kong: Commercial Press, 
1974). 

But in the past two decades there have 
been four new projects to translate the Shih 
chi. This review provides a brief assessment 
of each of these translations along with an 
attempt to integrate them briefly into existing 
scholarship’. 

1. The first of these undertakings began 
in the 1970s: Rudolf Vsevolodovich 
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Viatkin's Russian translation, Syma Tsyan, 
Istoricheskie zapiski (Shi Tsi) (Ssu-ma 
Chien, Historical Recored [Shih chi]. 
Viatkin's efforts began nearly twenty years 
ago. Although he collaborated with an expert 
on the Hsiung-nu, V. S. Taskin, on the first 
two volumes, he has carried out most of the 
work alone’. This project, which has 
recently been called "the largest ongoing 
translation today from Chinese literature into 
a Western language,"? has resulted in 
annotated, scholarly renditions of the basic 
annals, tables, treatises and hereditary 
houses. Still to be translated are the seventy 
"biographies." Yet already Viatkin has done 
more of the text (about 64%) than his most 
prolific Western predecessors, Edouard 
Chavannes (who did about 57%) and Burton 
Watson (36%)! 

2. Yet another ongoing translation which 
began in the 1970s was conceived by 
Yoshida Kenk6SHBi. The work was 
based on Takigawa Kametaro's ÑE) XEL 
(1881-1945) Shiki kaichu kosho Yiu RIA 
and Tanaka Tokujitta's HEFE EIE Sotei 
Shiki hyorin s@3]82c#h# (Published by 
Gyokuzan D6 -ELU® in 1869), but a number 
of other editions were also consulted. The 
first volume appeared in 1973. Since that 
time volumes 2 (pen-chi #22), 5, 6, 7 (all 
shih-chia 1E), and 8 (lieh-chuan 3i) have 
been published. The latter was translated by 
Takigawa's protege, Mizusawa Toshitada 
KEFE. These volumes are extremely 
thorough. Following a brief general 
introduction to each chapter, the original Shih 
chi text is presented at the top of each page 
over a furigana Kambun reading of it. A 
general translation follows, to which notes 
explicating names, concepts, places, and, in 
- some cases, linguistic aspects of the orginal. 
At the end of each chapter is a long comment 


by the translator. 

3. The third new project I'd like to 
discuss here is also in press. It is actually the 
revival of an former ezfort: Burton Watson 
has revised the two-volume translation of the 
Shih chi he published at Columbia 
University Press in 1961 and will publish 
that, together with a third volume of recently 
completed new translations, jointly at 
Columbia University Press and the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong. His version of 
"The Biography of Lord Shang" HÆJ has 
already appeared in the Special Issue on 
Classical Prose of Renditions, a Chinese- 
English Translation Magazine, 33 & 34- 
(Spring and Autumn 1990), pp. 24-34. This 
chapter demonstrates again the literary 
excellence and readability of his earlier 
translations. 

4. Finally, there is an undertaking in 
which the author of this review is involved to 
render and annotate thirty chapters which 
either lack satisfactory Western-language 
translations or which zre not easily available 
to the public into English. These chapters are 
all “biographies” ( #4% ) primarily from the 
Spring and Autumn ard Warring States eras. 
Twenty chapters have been translated to date 
(July 1991) by a four-man team at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison: Cheng 
Tsai-fa Siz, Chan Chiu-ming KREBS, 
Robert Reynolds, and the author of this 
review. The project is to be completed by 
August 1992 If the translations-are favorably 
received, there is a possibility of an expanded 
team working on other sections of the Shih 
chi. 

Because the effort by Burton Watson and 
that by the Wisconsin group will overlap 
somewhat, and because of the very different 
natures of these translations, I would like to 
close this review with excerpts taken from the 
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these two translations of Chapter 68, "Shang 
Chun lieh-chuan" HAJH (The Biography 
of Lord Shang). 

As will become apparent, Watson is 
aiming at readability and a larger audience. 
Lord Shang is known by several names in the 
Origine! test--here he is referred to as 
Gongsun Yang 2#48k (i.e., Kung-sun 
Yang). Watson's translation reads: 

Gongsun Yang was promoted to the rank 

of daliangzao!!. He led troops to surround 
the Wei city of Anyi and forced it to 
surrender. Three years later he carried out 
construction of the Memorial Gate of palaces 
and gardens in Xianyang, and the state of Qin 
moved its capital there from Yong. 

An order was issued prohibiting fathers 
and sors and older and young brothers from 
living in the same house. The smaller cities, 
towns and hamlets were grouped together to 
form districts, with a magistrate and his 
assistant appointed to head each one. There 
were thiryt-one districts in all. The ridges 
that marked the boundaries of the fields under 
cultivation were opened up!? Taxes were 
made equitable and weights and measures 
were stendardized. 

Four years after this was done, Gongzi 
Qian, tutor to the heir apparent, once more 
violated the law and was punished by having 
his nose cut off. When five years more had 
gone by ,the inhabitants of Qin were so rich 
and powerful that the Song of Heaven sent a 
gift of sacrificial flesh to Duke Xiao and the 
other feudal lords all tendered their 
congratulations. 

The following year Qi defeated the Wei 
forces at Maling, captured the Wei heir 
apparent Shen, and killed its general Pang 
Juan. 


Next the translation from the four-man 
team at the University of Wisconsin. The 
work of Chavannes serves as the model for 
their efforts. Textual and contextual notes are 
provided. The translation aims at readability, 
but contains the kind of thorough apparatus 
that will make it of use to scholars: 

At this point Duke Hsiao appointed 
Kung-sun Yang grand constructor of the 
state!3- He commanded troops to besiege An- 
i}4in Wei and forced it to surrender. After 
three more years, he constructed gate-towers 
where orders were recorded!» and palaces at 
Hsien-yang and Ch'in moved its capital there 
from Yung.!® . 

Then an order was issued forbidding 
fathers and sons or elder and younger 
brothers among the common people from 
living under one roof- Then he gathered the 
smaller towns and cities into districts, with 
magistrates and their assistants set up to 
govern them--in all thirty-one districts!® As 
for the fields, he did away with the roads 
through the paddies and removed the 
boundary markers! he levied taxes 
according to standards”. He standardized the 
measures .of volume, weight, and length. 
Four years [346 B.C.] after these measures 
had been put into effect, Scion Ch'ien again 
violated the regulations and Kung-sun Yang 
cut off his nose. Five years later (342 B.C.], 
when the people of Ch'in were wealthy and 
powerful and the Son of Heaven granted 
some Sacrificial meat to Duke Hsiao, the 
feudal lords all congratulated him?! 

The next year [341 B. C.] Ch'i defeated 
the Wei armies at Ma-ling, took the Great 
Scion Shen captive, and killed general P’ang 
Chuan?” 
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NOTES 


The five volumes were published as Les Memoires historigues de Se-ma Ts’‘ien, traduits et annotes 
(Paris). In 1969 three more chapters (48-50) appeared posthumously, along with two rendered by 
Max Kaltenmark (51-52) in a sixth volume. 

Chavannes completed a draft translation of the entire Shih chi during his early years in China, 
but his interst in Buddhism led him away from the work of revision (see Pokora, “Bibliographies 
des Traductions du Che ki," pp. 115-6); the remaining drafts are said to be in the Musee Guimet. 
Statesman, Patriot, and General in Ancient China (New Haven, 1940.) 

I refer to Erich Haenisch (1884-1975) and Fritz jager (1866-1957)--cf. Pokora, "Bibliographie des 
Traductions du Che ki," P.114). Two publications by Haenisch include some of his renderings: 
"Gestalten aus der Zeit der chinesischen Hegemonie-kampfe, Ubersetzungen aus Sze-ma Ts'ien's 
Historischen Denkwurdigkeiten,” in Abhandlungen fur die Kunde der Morgenlandes, XXXIV.2 
(1962), and "Der Aufstand von Ch’en She im jahre 209 V. Chr.,” Asia Major, N.S., 2(1951), 72- 
84. 

Panasjuk’s translations of seventeen chapters--intended for the general reader--were published in his 
Syma Czjan’. Izbrannoe (Moscow, 1956). 

Kierman published renditions of -four chapters in his Ssu-ma Ch'ien's Huonona Attitude as 
Reflected in Four Late Warring States Biographies (Wiesbaden, 1962). 

The 1955 volume contained four biographies, for example. 

The reader is also referred to the two-volume textbook for classical Chinese by Jacques Pimpaneau 
which uses ten Shih chi biographies as its material--/nitiation a la langue classique chinoise a 
partir d'extraits des Mémoires historigues de Sima Qian, Shi ji (1) and Shi ji (II) (Paris: Librairie 


. You-feng, 1988 and 1989). 


13 


To date five volumes have appeared, see reviews by Timoteus Pokora in Orientalistische 
Literaturzeitung, 82.3 (May-June 1987), 229-239 and Derk Bodde, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, 110.1 (Jan.-March 1990), 183. 

Derk Bodde made the claim in his brief review of volumes 4 and 5, op. cit. 


- See Bodde's review, op. cit. 


Daliangzao KR% was the sixteenth rank in the Qin ranks of nobility. 

There is considerable debate concerning the exact meaning of this klaconic statement, though it 
seems to refer to some reform in the land system. The-traditional interpretation is that it indicates 
the abandonment of the old well-field system. 

Following the "So-yin" commentary (Shih chi [Peking: Chung-hua, 1959], v. 7, ch. 68, p. 2232, 
n. 1) scholars have generally argued that this ta-liang tsao is the same position as that of ta-shang 
tsao K3% and was at level sixteen among the twenty ranks of Ch'in (twentieth was the highest). 
Charles Hucker in his A Dictionary of Official Titles in Imper China (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1987), p. 469) translates this as “Grandee of the Sixteenth Order.” However, 
Tung Yueh #48 (1620-1686) in his Ch'i-kuo kao t+ (Peking: Cnung-hua, 1956),p. 7, argues 
that ta-liang tsao KEX is a corrupted form of K4. This leads Leon Vandermeersch (in his 
translation of this biography in La Formation du Lecherche sur la constitution d'une philosophie 
politigue carcateristigue de la Chine ancienne [Paris: Ecole Francaise d'Extreme-Orient, 1965], p. 
32, n. 2) to render the title “Grand constructer de Pont.” However, yang K’uan 45% has noted in his 
Shang Yang pien fa 883% (Shanghai: Shang-hai jen-min, 1955, p. 37, n. 12) that Kungsun 
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Yang's title as recorded in a bronze inscription was ta-liang tsao shu-chang KRAER. 
An-i (about five miles northwest of modern Hsia-hsien 4%, Shantung--see Chung-kuo li-shih ti- 
tu cai (PEQRES ibis , Tan Chi hsiang #458, ed. [Shanghai: Cartographic Publishing House, 
1982], pp. 36-7) was the capital of Wei until King Hui moved it to Ta-liang A% in 340 B. C. 
Schclars are generally in agreement that An-i here must be a mistake for Ku-yang E (northwest 
of modern Huai-yang #£%%, Honen; see Ch'ien Mu $842, Shih chi ti-ming kao #2¢hb%,% [Rpt. 
Taip2i: San-min, 1984], p. 535). 
Chi-ch'tieh WP were built in the palace walls in order to record court orders after they had been 
promulgated ‘cf. "So-yin,” Shih chi, V.7, ch. 68, p. 2232. 
Yung was about 100 miles west of Hsien-yang (10 miles northwest of modern Sian) on the Wei 
River near the modern city of Feng-hsiang, cf. Chung-kuo li-shih ti-t’u chi, pp. 5-6; the move 
took place in the twelfth year of Duke Hsiao (350 B. C.). 
In order to stimulate commerce--so the commentaries. | 
The “Ch'in pen-chi" 4#Asfc (Basic Annals of Ch'in), Shih chi, V. 1, ch. 5, p. 203 says “forty one 
distr.cts." 
Many traditional scholars have assumed that ch’ien PF and mo $A were the paths running 
respectively north-south and east-west through the rice paddies. Vandermeersch (op. cit., p.33) 
suggests that these terms refer to plots of land 100 and 1000 mu m in area. His assumption is 
supported by Ochi Shgeake's study of bamboo slips excavated from a tomb of the Warring States 
period which concludes that ch’ten and mo were new fields opened in outlying districts and were 
awarded to deserving individuals. Although this line of explication has some basis in the cultural 
contest of the times, it seems out of place in the literary context of this passage. We have 
follewed the interpretation of Wang Po-hsiang FiA (Shih chi hsuan-chu #2038 (Rpt. Taipei: 
Wen-kuang tu-shu, 1989), p. 225, n. 37, which claims chien and mo were broad, chariot roads. 
Since chariots were replaced by infantry in Ch'in, these roads were no longer needed and were 
converted into farmland 

The mention of ch’ien and mo in "The Biography of Fan Sui and Ts'ai Tse" (Shih chi, v. 7, 
ch. 79, p. 2422) also argues against Vanderveersch’'s interpretation: “Lord Shang...eliminated the 


- Ch'ien and the mo in order to stabilize the peoples’ lives, to bring uniformity to their customs, to 


20 


21 


encourage them to fully utilize the land. 

Although fu-shui could be read as a general term for "taxes," the "Annals of Ch'in" (Shih chi, V. 
1, ch. 5, p. 203) notes that "the the fourteenth year of Duke Hsiao the fu was first collected,” 
suggesting that fu and shui indicate those separate taxes which, generally speaking, were used to 
support military expenses and civil expenses respectively (see Miyazaki Ichisada 51mh Æ, “Chung- 
kuo ku-tai fu shui chih-tu lun" FHERR RR in Tu Cheng-sheng 4E, ed., Chung-kuo 
Shang-ku shih lun-wen hsuan-chi Pb tia (Taipei: Huashih, 1979), v. 2, pp. 749-95. 
The conferring of meat that had been used by the king in sacrifices to his ancestors Kings Wen and 
Wu was a supreme honor. Some commentators have linked this act with the granting of the title 
of po or “earl” to Duke Hsiao, an honor received in this year (343 B.C.)--see also J. J. J. 
Duyvendak, The Book of Lord Shang (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963), p. 19, n. 3. 
This battle involved the Ch'i troops under Sun Pin #44%. Sun, a fromer student of P'ang Chuan in 
Wei. had his feet cut off and his face tatooed as a result of P'ang’s jealousy. Later, Sun aligned 
himself with Ch't and trapped P'ang and the Wei army at Ma-ling in a master stroke of revenge (cf. 
"The Biographies of Sun Wu and Wu Ch'i, "Shih chi, v. 7, ch. 65, p. 2164). 


Subjugating Spirits: 
Yuan Met's What the Master Would Not Speak of 


Leo Tak-hung Chan 


Yuan Mei (1712-1797) has primarily 
been known for his poetic theories and his 
mastery of classical Chinese prose. His 
collection of tales of the strange, What the 
Master Would Not Speak of (Zi bu yu) has 
received much less critical attention, although 
many are of the opinion that it ranks with Pu 
Songling's Strange Stories from the Leisure 
Studio and Ji Yun's Random Jottings from 
the Cottage of Close Scrutiny as the three 
most important collections of classical tales of 
the Qing dynasty. 

What the Master Would Not Speak of, 
first published in 1788, bears the 
unmistakable imprint of Yuan Mei's 
personality, as do most of his poems. The 
stories of ghosts, demons, immortals, and 
fairies reveal a fondness for the wayward and 
unexpected, as well as a certain playfulness, 
a concem with the pure fun of recording the 
stories and nothing else. As Yuan Mei says 
in the preface, "I do not indulge in any of the 
activities that are enjoyed in groups...There 
was nothing that I could entertain myself 
with, other than literature and history. So I 
collected pleasurable as well as shocking 
events from a variety of sources--wild words 
hardly worth attending to." 

As could be seen from the selections 
below, most of Yuan Mei's stories are of 
events that occurred in the Jiangnan region, 


especially in the provinces of Zhejiang and 
Jiangsu. From one perspective, Yuan Mei 
can be viewed as the equivalent of a modern 
folklorist taking field trips in the area. And 
his accounts have fascinated generations of 
readers. The popularity of this work is 
attested to by the. fact that in 1836 the Qing 
government felt compelled to impose 
censorship on it, ostensibly to check the 
pernicious influence if was spreading. 

The ten stories cnoosen for translation 
below also are themétically linked: they all 
center around the combat waged again and 
again between human and supernatural 
beings. The remarkable thing about many of 
Yuan Mei's tales is that the human 
participants are seen to be winning. With 
either magical powers, or cleverness, or 
simple courage, they Dring under control the 
ghosts and demons they encounter. For this 
reason, feelings of -error or awe are not 
conveyed by Yuan Mei's stories; the reader-- 
then aS now--are, more often than- not, 
simply amused 


1. Ghosts Fear Men Who Defy Death 


Vice Minister Jie has a certain cousin on 
his father’s side who was tough and ruthless, 
and he reviled the talk of ghosts and deities. 
Wherever he moved, he chose to live in 
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houses with a reputation of being 
inausp:cious. Once he passed by an inn in 
Shandong, and was thrilled to hear that the 
west wing was haunted. Throwing open the 
doors, 3e strutted right in. 

He sat till the second drum-was sounded, 
when a brick fell from the horizontal beams 
above him. Jie spoke reproachingly: “Are 
you a ghost? Were you to find that which is 
not there above and throw it at me, then I 
would De afraid of you.” 

Inceed, down came a whetstone. Jie 
again chided the ghost. "Are you a malignant 
ghost? Were you to shatter my side table, I 
would be afraid of you." 

A huge stone fell and sliced the table in 
half. =nraged, Jie scolded, “Cursed dog- 
Slave cf a ghost! Should you dare to break 
my neck, I would bow in obeisance before 
you!" He stood up, threw his hat on the 
ground, and with his head held up, waited. 
from then on not a sound was heard, and the 
haunting stopped for good. 


2. Chen Kegin Blowing His Breath, Fends 
Off a Ghost 


Before his success at the official 
examinations, Chen Pangnian! was a close 
friend of Li Fu's. On an autumn night, 
taking advantage of the moonlight, he went 
over for a chat with Li. The poor scholar Li 
Fu said, "I wasn't able to get any wine from 
my wif2. Sit here for a moment while I go 
out to buy some. We can then enjoy this 
moonlit evening.” 

Holding a scroll of poems by Li, Chen 
Pangnian pored over it as he waited. A 
woman from the outside, dressed in blue, 
with disheveled hair, opened the door to 
enter, but retreated when she saw Chen. 
Chen suspected that it was a relative of the 


Lis, who made it a point to avoid guests, so 
he turned sideways in his seat, just to be out 
of the way. The woman took out something 
from her sleeve and after placing it on the 
threshold, went into the inner chambers. 

Wondering what it was, Chen went to the 
threshold, and saw a rope which smelled 
awful, and was smeared with blood. Chen 
then realized that it was the ghost of one who 
hanged herself. He took the rope and put it 
inside a shoe, then returned to his seat and sat 
as he did a while ago. 

Not long after the woman with 
disheveled hair came looking for the lost rope 
where she hid it. In anger she rushed toward 
Chen and shouted, "Return it to me!" 

“Return what?" Chen asked. 

Not answering, the woman stood straight 
and, with her mouth opened wide, blew 
against Chen an icy cold wind, that made his 
hair stand and his teeth chatter. The 
candlelight, too, turned green, as if it was 
about to be extinguished. Chen thought to 
himself: Can it be that even ghosts have 
breath, and not I? He therefore, gathering his 
breath, blew it against the woman. When his 
breath hit, a hole was created. Thus the belly 
of the woman was pierced, then her chest, 
and finally her head disappeared. In no time 
at all she evaporated like smoke into the air, 
and could be seen no more. 

After a little while Li Fu came back with 
his wine, and said, excitedly, that his wife 
just strangled herself in bed. Chen laughed 
and said, "No harm done. The ghost's rope 
is still inside my shoe.” He explained what 
happened; the two went inside to save the 
wife, reviving her by giving her some ginger 
soup. 

When asked why she sought death, the 
wife replied, "We are poor, but my husband 
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is very fond of entertaining guests. He took 
the only hairpin I had left, and sold it for 
wine. I was in low spirits, and couldn't 
make a sound because you were in the house, 
when all of a sudden a woman, her hair all 
disheveled, came in to say that she was a 
neighbor of ours, and that my husband had 
taken the hairpin not in order to entertain a 
guest, but to go gambling. I was all the more 
embittered to think that late as it was, my 
husband was still out, the guest still in, and I 
couldn't face the task of sending off my 
guest. The woman with disheveled hair 
made a loop out of her two hand and said, 
"Through this you enter the Buddhist 
kingdom, where there is boundless bliss." I 
entered the loop, but her hands could not 
tighten around me, and the loop just fell apart 
several times.. The woman said, "I'll take the 
Buddha's sash, and you'll become the 
Buddha." She went out to take the sash, but 
even after a long while did not return. I then 
woke up as though from a dream, and you 
have come to rescue me." 

They went to enquire at their neighbors’ 
houses, and indeed a woman hanged herself 
to death several months ago. 


3. Capturing a Ghost 


Wang Qiming of Wuyuan [in 
northeastern Jiangxi province] moved to live 
in Upper River at the jinshi lodge which his 
own clansman Wang Po, who was a jinshi, 
formerly had made his home. One day in the 
fourth moon of the jiawu year of the 
Quianlong reign [1774], he had a long 
nightmare and, on waking up, saw a ghost 
pressing against his bed-curtains. He was as 
tall as the roof of the room was high. Wang 
had always been brave and daring. 
Springing up, he fought the ghost fiercely. 


The ghost made for the door hurriedly and, 
bumping against the wall by mistake, was in 
a most sorry plight. 

Wang caught up with him and held him 
by the waist. All of a sudden a chilling wind 
rose, blowing out the candles, and the face of 
the ghost could not be seen at all. Wang 
could only feel his icy hands, as well as a 
trunk thick as a huge earthem j jar. He wanted 
to call out to his family and gather them, but 
could not utter a sound, 

After a while he mustered all his strength 
and yelled. His kinsmen responded. The 
ghost shrunk in size till it resembled only a 
small baby. Everybody shone a candlelight 
on it, and it turned |out that Wang was 
holding no more than a fluff of silk wadding. 
Outside the windows) a shower of broken 
bricks were hurled against the house. The 
kinsmen were terrified and urged Wang to 
release the ghost. ! 

Laughing, Wang Goed, "Ghosts make 
an empty show in scaring people. What can 
they do? By releasing them I am encouraging 
them in their mischief. Better to kill one 
ghost as a warning to all ghosts." 

Grapping the ghost with his left hand and 
taking, in his right, a torch from his kinsfolk, 
Wang bumed up the ghost. It crackled in the 
fire and fresh blood spurted, emitting a most 
unbearable smell. | By daybreak, the 
neighbors were assembled in great 
trepidation, and everyone covered up their 
noses when coming into contact with the 
stench. The blood! on the ground was 
inchthick, and it stank and was greasy, just 
like daub. They never found out what kind 
of ghost it was. Wang Fengting, the Drafter, 
recorded this event in his "On Capturing A 
Ghost." 














| 
4. A Demon, Playing with Firecrackers, 
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Burned Itself to Death 


One of the local folks of Shaoxing [in 
Zhejiang province] owned a building which 
was locked up all the year round. One day, a 
visitor from afar came begging for lodging, 
and the owner said, "Do you dare to live in 
the building east of here?" 

Ween questioned why, he continued to 
say, "The building has long been used as 
storage space for miscellaneous articles, and 
two servants lived there. In the middle of the 
night we heard screams coming out. We 
went and found the two of them looking pale, 
trembling all over, and speechless. After a 
little while thev said, "We had just got on 
bed--th2 candle was still lit--when we saw 
something over one chi long, looking like Shi 
the Invincible2in the human world, 
approaching our bed and parting the curtains, 
making as if it was about to climb up. We 
were herrified, screamed spontaneously, and 
hastened downstairs". Such being what it is, 
since then--naturally--no one has dared to live 
in the building." | 

On hearing this, the visitor laughed and 
said, "I'd like to try myself.” The owner, 
unable to restrain him, cleaned up the dust, 
set down a table, and laid a bed for him to 
sleep or. 

The visitor mounted the stairs, lit a 
candle, and wore a sword, just to be ready. 
By the third watch, a rustling sound rose 
from the northern corner of the room. 
Stealing a close look, the visitor saw a demon 


very much like the one the owner of the- 


house described, leaping on to a chair. For 
quite some time he pored over the visitor's 
books; after that he opened the visitor's trunk 
and, displaying on the table the items it 
contained, studied each one very carefully. 
There were in the trunk some firecrackers 


from Huizhou. Under the candlelight the 
demon turned them over in his hands. Some 
sparks fell from the candle on the igniting 
threads causing an explosion that was loud 
like the sound of thunder. The demon 
squeaked as he collapsed on the ground, and 
then not a trace was left of him. 

The visitor was full of apprehension, 
wondering if the demon was to return. he 
waited till dawn, but the demon had gone for 
good. On getting up in the morning, he told 
the owner everything, and everyone was 
stupefied. That night he still stayed upstairs, 
but saw not a thing. The demon ceased to 
haunt the building. 


5. The Escape of the Ghost Who Was Nailed 


The Jurong [in present-day Jiangxu] 
constable Yin Qian was famed for capturing 
thieves, and every night he ambushed culprits 
in quiet, out-of-the way places. Once he was 
heading for a village when a man holding a 
rope humped against him from behind while 
running in great haste. Yin Qian pondered 
and concluded that it was a thief. He 
followed him to a house, which man entered 
by climbing over a wall. 

Again Yin Qian thought to himself, "It'd 
be better to wait than capture him now. I can 
do no more than present him to the magistrate 
after capturing him, and I may not be 
rewarded. But there will be much to gain by 
waiting till he comes out and then robbing 
him." | : 
Soon he heard, faintly,a' woman's 
weeping. Wondering what it was, Yin Qian 
also climbed over the wall and went inside. 
He saw a woman combing herself and 
putting on make-up in front of a mirror. Ona 
beam above there was someone with 
unkempt hair trying to catch her with the 
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noose of his rope. It was then that Yin Qian 
realized that it was the ghost of one who 
hanged himself seeking a substitute. He 
shouted out loud, broke the window, and 
went in. 

The aroused neighbors all came and Yin 
recounted what happened. Indeed the 
woman was found hanging from a beain. 
She was thus saved: Her parents-in-law 
came to thank Yin, treated him to wine, and 
was most solicitous. 

When it was over Yin Qian went back the 
way he came. It was not yet daybreak. 
Hearing a swishing sound from behind, he 
turned around and saw the ghost with a rope, 
who reprimanded him thus: "I was taking the 
life of the woman. What business was it of 
yours? why beat me at my game?” He then 
charged at Yin with both arms. Yin, who 
had always been bold and daring, wrestled 
with him. Where his blows landed, it felt 
cold and smelt terrible.. 

Dawn was breaking, and the ghost began 
to be exhausted in strength; though Yin was 
more fierce as he fought, not letting the ghost 
go. Passers-by saw Yin hugging a rotten log 
and murmuring curses, so they went up to 
see what he was up to. Yin then felt as if he 
was waking up from a dream, and the rotten 
log also fell to the ground. 

Yin shouted angrily, “A ghost has 
possessed this log, and I will not let it off." 
He took nails and nailed the log to a pillar in 
the courtyard. 

From then on, every night the wails and 


cries of one in pain were heard. Several 


nights passed, and along came those who 
chatted with the ghost, those who comforted 
and offered condolences, as well as those 
who begged for mercy on the ghost's behalf. 
They all mumbied like children, but Yin paid 


no attention to them. One of them said, "It 
was fortunate that you were nailed by the 
master. It would've been much worse if he 
had tied you up with a rope." There was an 
uproar among the gang: “Don't say that! we 
don't want the secret leaked out, or let Yin 
learn of it.” 

The next day Yin, acting according to 
what the ghosts had said, replaced the nails 
with a rope. That night he did not hear the 
ghost weeping. The following moming he 
went to look at the rotten log. It was gone. 


6. AJeweled Pagoda of Ghosts 


Old Qiu was a native of Hangzhou who 
made a living by selling cloth. One day while 
on his way home after pulling down his tent, 
he stopped at an inn. The inn was full, but 
there would be no shelter on the road ahead, 
bleak and desolate as it was. He talked the 
matter over with the innkeeper, who said: 
"Do you have guts? There are several dice- 
gambling rooms behind the back wall that for 
long have not been taken up by guests. I 
would not dare invite you to stay there, for 
fear of demonic presences." 

Old Qiu said, "I estimate that I have 
travelled over ten thousand li in half of my 
lifetime. What fear do I have of ghosts?" 

Thus, carrying a candle, the innkeeper 
escorted Old Qiu through the inn, coming 
finally to the back wall. Old Qiu saw that it 
was an empty space about four to five mou in 
size, and a few huts, clean and neat, were 
there by the wall. Old Qiu entered one of 


. these, and was delighted to see that it was 
` fully furnished with a table, chair, bed, and 


Curtains. 

The innkeeper excused himself and left. 
As it was muggy, Old Qiu chose to sit 
outside to work on his accounts. On this 
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night the moonlight was dim and faint, and 
Old Qiu saw right in front of himself, as in a 
trance, human figures dashing across. He 
wondered if they were thieves, but as he 
gazed more intently, another shadow flashed 
past. Within a short span of time he saw 
twelve such shadows continue to come and 
go, like butterflies circling around flowers, 
and not to be caught or held still. 

Focusing his gaze and watching very 
closely, Old Qiu discovered that they were all 
beautiful women. He said, "Men are afraid 
of ghosts because they look hideous. 
Gorgeous as you are, I can simply regard 
ghosts as beauties!" 

So he sat straight, to see what the ghosts 
were up to. Soon two ghosts knelt down at 
his feet, one clamdered up his shoulders, and 
then nine ghosts climbed up after another, 
while one ghost, floating in the air, stood on 
top--forming what is like a jeweled pagoda, 


as seen in theatres. And yet, in no time at all, - 


each ghost held a big loop and began to wear 
the loop on his neck. Then they all became 
coverec with unkempt hair, and their tongues 
were over a foot long. 

Olc Qiu laughed and said, "When you 
looked beautiful, you were too beautiful, and 
when you looked ugly, you were too ugly. 
You change as incessantly as do the affairs of 
this world. I'd like to see how you folks can 
bring this to a‘close." As soon as he had said 
this, the gang of ghosts laughed and, once 
again assuming their original forms, 
dispersed. 


7. Yarg Er 


Yang Er of Hangzhou was adapt at fist- 
fighting and fighting with rods. One summer 
night ne was seated on a man-made 
rockmountain, basking in the cool, when he 


saw a tiny head emerging from a crack in a 
rock. First the hair appeared, then it was the 
face. Yang Er, in great fear, took up a stick 
and struck the head, whit it, and the head then 
disappeared. . . 
The next day, from where he stayed in 
the building, he heard the patter of clogs, as 
of someone walking back and forth 
downstairs. He wondered if it was a thief, 
but reasoned that a thief would not be 
wearing clogs. Soon he heard the patter on 
the staircase, as of footsteps going up. Then 
a man dressed in white, wearing a tall hat 
and holding in his hand a square lantern, 
appeared. He laughed, cackling in front of 
Yang. Yang Er hit him with an iron ruler, 
and he fell down the stairs. He shouted 
angrily, "That's good thrashing! Wait till 
I've called up my gang to come and fix you!” 
Yang Er gathered his disciples the next 
day and told them about this incident. These 
scoundrels, making a noise, suggested: 
"They are ganged up, but so are we! We'll 


protect our master, go upstairs, and beat 


them." So they ate and drank to their hearts’ 
content, and carrying weapons, they all went 
upstairs. But the ghosts did not appear. 

By the time the cocks crowed, the 
scoundrels had all fallen asleep from 
exhaustion. At dawn they woke and went to 
search for Yang Er, in vain. When they 
finally found him on the bamboo mat 
downstairs, he was already dead. 


8. Elder Brother Ding 


During the Kangxi reign [1662-1722], 
Yu Er [literally, Second Son of Yul], a native 
of Yangzhou who worked on the land, went 
into the city to collect money for the sale of 
his wheat. The shopkeeper detained him for 
wine. So by the time he set off on his return 
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trip it was late and pitch dark on the road. As 
he approached the red bridge, over tens of 
dwarfs hung on to him. For long Yu had 
known that ghosts were rampant in the area, 
but being brazen and fearless--and intoxicated 
with wine-he brandished his fists and fought 
hard. For several times the ghosts were 
dispersed, yet again and again they banded 
together. 


fierce and not to be subjugated by the likes of 
us. We need to call forth Elder Brother Ding. 
Only he can get the better of him." 

' Noisily they left. Yu wondered what 
kind of malefic ghost this Elder Brother Ding 
could be. Since it had come to this, he 
thought, one could not do better than 
proceed. No sooner had he crossed on the 
bridge than he saw a ghost over a zhang tall. 
In the dark shadows one could faintly make 
out the green and purple colors of his face, 
which was sinister and fear-instilling. Yu 
realized that if he was slow in taking him on, 
he would lose the upperhand and unable to 
extricate himself. He would rather strike 
before the ghost was yet ready. He untied 
the cloth round his waist and, wrapping in it 
two thousand copper coins, flung it at his 
opponent. Whereupon the ghost fell. As he 
‘hit the stones of the street there was a clink. 
Yu trampled on him with his foot, and the 
ghost shrunk gradually in size. He vac 
to be rather heavy, too. 

Holding him tight, Yu took him home. 
Under the candlelight Yu saw that it was a 
big iron nail used on old coffins. It was two 
chi in length, and like a big thumb. When 
bumt in a fire, blood came dripping out. Yu 


invited his friends along, and to them he 


spoke jokingly, “Elder Brother Ding is no 
match in strength for Second Brother Yu." 


He heard the ghosts say, "This man is 


9. Pulling out the Tongue of a Ghost 


Jiang Jingwu's servant A Zhen was a 
man of courage and a habitual drinker. He 
used to lived at the Straight West Gate with 
his master. The place was haunted by many 
ghosts and no one dared to live there, but A 
Ahen did. 

At night there appeared a ghost with hair 
let loose, but A Zhen, being drunk, was 
unmoved. To frighten him the ghost threw 
out his tongue, which was over a zhang long. 
But A Zhen rose, held the tongue by his 
hand, and pulled it out. It was cold and soft 
as cotton. 

Letting out a loud groan, the ghost left. 
A Zhen placed the tongue under his mattress. 
On looking at it the next moming, he found 
that was just a straw rope. From then on the 
ghost was seen no more. | 


10. The Bird-demon 


The aunt of Wang Jiangke of Songjiang 
[in present-day Shanghai] was the second 
daughter of Ling Yinglan the jinshi.4 She 
married into the Li family at the age of 
twenty. One morning, as she was dressing 
up, a five-colored bird fluttered by the 
window, then flew and stood on the mirror 
frame. As it beckoned to her with its claws, 
the woman became mesmerized. Chirping 
like a bird, she was oblivious of people 
around her; her body light as a sparrow, she 
climbed up and down the beams and walked 
on the roof with great agility. The bird on the 
mirror frame was gone. 

Her folks were worried that they could 
not avert the calmamity by praying. They 
learned of a Daoist priest on Vault Mountain 
in Suzhou who was skilled at the magical 
arts, and they went to beg for help. 
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The Daoist priest said, "This is the bird- 
demon, and I can subjugate it. But I need a 
white piece of cloth three chi long. We'll 
wrap up the mirror that the bird stood on and 
set it on fire. If the mirror turns red while the 
cloth remains unscorched, then the demon 
can be subjugated." 

What he said was carried out, and true 
enough, the cloth was not burned. For some 
time the Daoist murmured incantations, and 
said, “The demon is caught!" He took an 
earthen jar and wrote some characters in seal 
script on top. Thus he reminded everybody 
in the family; "Don't open it to see what's 
inside. Take it to the river quickly and throw 
it in!" 

The. woman woke up as from a dream, 
and spoke as she had before. When asked, 
She was not able at all to tell what or 


wherefore. But when the person carrying the 
jar opened it to steal a look, the woman 
became. dim-witted as before, and her hands 
and feet moved like bird's claws. 

The Daoist priest was invited to come a 
second time. He said, "You didn't heed what 
I said, and so complications arose. 
Fortunately the lady is greatly blessed, and 
the demon hasn't gone far. If we do what we 
did before, my magic will only if'a peony 
appears when the cloth is being burned." 
That indeed happened: a peony appeared as 
though painted on the cloth. Again the Daoist 
priest took a porcelain flask, double-sealed it, 
wrote his seal characters, and lowered it into 
the river himself. The woman recuperated. 
She gave birth to several sons later, and did 
not suffer any ailments. 


NOTES 


* Chen Pangnian was a native of Xiangtan in Hunan in Hunan province. He obtained his 
jinshi during the Kangxi reign and was renowned as an honest and upright magistrate. 
"Kegin" was the posthumous title conferred on him. 

2 "Shi the Invincible" were the. words written on stone tablets placed on main doors which 
happened to face bridges, alleys, etc. It was popularly believed that, by so doing, evil 
influences could be averted. The words could refer to some spiritual or legendary personage, 


though that is by no means certain. 


3 Ling Yinglan obtained his jinshi degree in 1737, and was a native of Shanghai county (of 


Jiangnan province in the Qing period). 


Drama as a Vehicle for Values Formation 


Rustica C. Carpio 


The variety of human experiences is 
almost endless, boundless. Our environs 
manifest different forms of vanity, 
hypocrisy, and deception on one side and 
loyalty, commitment to duty, love of country, 
concem for family and for the whole human 
race on the other. 

One sees these manifestations of life, and 
even helps in solving the weaknesses and 
problems of mankind. From within and from 
. without, he sees life and shares with others 
his tolerance, his thoughts, his feelings. He 
views life sympathetically. As he searches 
for wisdom and virtues, he imprints his 
respect for the value and dignity of man. He 
may weep as in a tragedy or laugh as in the 
case of a comedy, but nevertheless, he calls 
forth and participates in the richness of life. 
He shows man’s place in the universe. And, 
as a member of the human race, he must 
accept the fact that his fellow human beings 
can be ridiculous and great at the same time, 
but they can discern and dissect the human 
condition. 

Man writes the drama of life, his life. 
This drama is written to be read. But, more 
importantly, it is written to be presented, with 
or without stage, with actors for the 
entertainment and information of the 
audience. Because of this intimate 
relationship between performers and 
audience, drama attracts mass response. 


Hence, nowadays, drama, like other literary 
works, falls under the humanities, and drama 
as play and theatre is under mass 
communication, or literature. 

Hubert Heffner (1959:339) states that: 


The major aim of drama, like that 
of the other arts, is aesthetic in that it 
attempts to move people emotionally, 
to arouse their interests, and to satisfy 
those interests. The interests and the 
satisfactions may be on a relatively low 
aesthetic level, and a play may be 
merely the temporary amusement of an 
idle hour, or the interests satisfied, and 
hence the play, may be on a level as 
high as that attainde by any art. On the 
highest level drama is a primal means of 
ordering human existence, of interpre- 
ting life, and of giving it meaning. It is 
one of the chief instruments through 
which man has attempted to explore and 
explain his own nature. 


Indeed, drama paints the nature of man-- 
no matter how good or bad he is. It serves as 
a vehicle for values formation. 

Heffner avers that: 


When the playwright-poet writes ... 
any significant play, he creates an 
ordered universe, and the order of that 
universe is dominantly a moral order. 
Even in comedy, which treats social 
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man in his deviations, if one traces 
those deviations back to their logical 
bases, they rest upon moral distinctions. 
Drama, then, is an exploration of the 
moral order of life and a revelation of 
the nature of man -- moral man, social 
man, typical man, a-typical man, 
individual man, ludicrous man, evil 
man, man in all of his multi-form 
aspects (I[bid.}. 


Drama may also serve for educational and 
developmental purposes. Is it not that 
through dramatic literature, we get to know 
and understand the complexities of human 
nature? Is it not that we get a feel of the 
depth and breadth of human conduct? We 
experience man's capacities for thought, 
action, and feeling. This is because drama 
has a universal appeal. Like music,drama 
can be enjoyed and appreciated although 
sometimes, it may not be completely 
understood. Of course, it can be experienced 
by the audience through the process of 
empathy wherein one gets an insight into a 
person's inner self and his conduct. 

From ancient times, when Aristotle wrote 
his Poetics, drama's deliberation has done a 
great deal towards characterizing man. 
According to Heffner, "deliberation" may be 
either expedient -- that is about ways and 
means -- or may be moral, about ethical 
condierations. When a character is moved to 
moral deliberations he becomes a serious 
agent” ([bid., 351). Heffner further stresses 
that “moral decision represents the highest 
formal differentiation of oe in terms of 
change” (/bid.). 

Jerzy Grotowski of Poland looks at 
theatre as one "which involves meditation and 
reflection,seeking communion rather than 
communication” (Houghton, 1971:228). And 


this activity is, indeed, an avenue towards 
the realization and achievement of desirable 
values. Theatre architects like. Italy's 
Vitruvius and Leoni Baptista Alberti and the 
English Inigo Jones and Thomas Heywood 
look at the ancient theatre as a "religious and 
moral emblem" (Yates, 1969:162). To 
Heywood, the cosmic theatre is the "great 
moral testing ground on which all men play 
the parts of their lives in the presence of 
God" (/bid., 164). Likewise, Jean Jacques 
Boissard thinks the same way. Akin to the 
melancholy Jacques in Shakespeare's As You 
Like It, Boissard upholds the seven ages of 
man where: : 


All the world's a stage 
And all the men and women. mere 
- players. 


Going through the seven ages of man 
from the cradle to the grave, Boissard dwells 
on the different miseries that man experiences 
even as the religious melancholy of Jacques 
in Shakespeare's play analyzes the world asa ` 
theatre. In this theatre, the spectators watch 
the good and evil deeds of the actors (/bid., 
167). 

What is meant by values? In his book 
American Values: Continuity and Change, 
Ralph H. Gabriel (1974) discusses value as 
“an ideal, a paradigm setting forth a desired 
and esteemed possible social reality. In 
essence, values are beliefs -- beliefs that the 
idealized ways of living and acting are the 
best ways for the society. Because values are 


beliefs, they serve to inspire the members of 


the society to act in the approved ways. 
Because values are ideal pictures, they 
provide a means of judging the quality of 
actual behaviour. In this role ney become 
standards. 
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Countless are our desirable values. We 
Cherish and respect individual liberty, 
religious tolerance, search for truth and 
knowledge, justice and equality, disciplined 
art which reflects man in his environment and 
expresses his feelings, his traditions, his 
beliefs. We uphold freedom of speech and of 
the press as well as freedom from and 
protection against unreasonable invasions of 
privacy by officers of government. We 
believe in the supremacy of civil authourity, 
in the concept of a government of law and not 
of man. We want to choose our occupation 
freely. We admire people for their industry, 
honesty, humility, self-discipline, gratitude, 
respect for others, love of country, loyalty to 
friends, concern and compassion for others, 
and so on. ~. 

Truly, drama has been moored in and 
sustained by values the totality of which 
comprises civilization. The moral attitude it 
has professed in consonance with that of the 
audience has made it weather and surface 
above all intimidations of incoherence, of 
Catastrophe, the tempting lures of the 
common place. 

The theatre, says Berlo, is: 


a distinguished vehicle of communica- 
tion, with a considerable tradition and 
heritage. Many people would classify 
the theater as an "entertainment" 
vehicle. Yet countless examples could 
be given of plays that were intended to 
have, and did have, significant effects on 
an audience, other than entertainment 
(1960: 9). 


- Employing signals, signs, and symbols 
to convey thoughts, emotions, and actions 
the dramatist uses his works to communicate 
the importance and the beauty of moral 


values. For, generally, drama, whether 
ancient or modern, is a mirror reflecting a 
world, and while it does, its lexicon of stage 
expressions is enriched by words that present 
or represent the ugliness of deceipt, of chaos, 
of wars. As drama director and critic Harold 
Clurman points out: 


„art, the most universal from of human 
communication changes. But as long as 
man remains man, his essential needs 
remain more or less unaltered: health of 
body and spirit, the hunger to feel and 
understand his connection with his 
fellowmen and beyond this his 
dependence on all else to which he owes 
his being. Judgment in artistic matters 
must perforce turn back to those sources 
in man's nature. The biologic and 
moral are a continuum (1972: 68). 


Many people do not recognize the fact 
that drama is religious in nature. The early 
drama sprang from religious rites and rituals. 
Spanish poet and playwright Federico Garcia 
Lorca opines that from ancient times, drama 
has been considered as "a school of weeping 
and of laughter, a rostrum where men are free 
to expose old and equivocal standards of 
conduct, and explain with living examples the 
eternal norms of the heart and feelings of 
men" (1950: 38-39). Sheldon Cheney 
speaks of theatre as: 


the inundation of the spirit, in beauty 
and clarity, toward which the art of the 
theatre gropes. And this, in world from 
which divinity and mystery have been 
unsparingly shorn, this is as near as we 

_are likely to come to the divine and the 
spiritual. It is the Dionysian experience, 
our ecstatic participation in the divine 
life (1949-2). 
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The term "Dionysian experience" refers 
to the worship, entertainment, and enjoyment 
derived from rites and rituals staged in honor 
of the Greek nature-god Dionysus, or 
Bacchus, god of wine, fertility, and 
vegetation. In Athens, all forms of drama, 
whetner tragic, comic, or satyric were 
associated with the festivals of Dionysus. 

In the Philippines, the moro-moro or 
komedya, an old dramatic genre which 
Started some time in the sixteenth century, 
usually begins with an invocation to the 
Virgin Mary and to the saint being honored. 
Staged in the church yard after mass or to 
celebrate some feasts, this drama which was 
transplanted from Spain, is also called 
comedy of "sword and cape“ since it dwells 
on the clashes between the Filipino Christians 
and their non-Christian brothers, the Muslims 
(Carpio, 1980: 9-28). 

It is believed that in the sixteenth century, 
part cf the era of Spanish colonization of the 
Philippines spanning less than four centuries 
(1521-1898), many bloody encounters 
between the Christian Filipinos “and the 
Spaniards and the Filipino Muslims occurred. 
After one such encounter in 1637, the 
Spanish Don Sebastian de Corcuera 
successfully conquerred the brave Cachil 
Correlat of Mindanao. Children impressed 
by this event, started a new kind of game of 
flags and wooden swords. Assuming two 
different factions, the children staged a play - 
- some of them depicting Christians and 
others portraying the muslim Filipinos then 
called Moros. Another source of the moro- 
moro is Said to be a war dance performed in 
Paniqui, Tarlac in Luzon to honor Alimudin, 
the converted Muslim. 

Patterned after the Spanish comedia de 
capa y espada (comedy of Cape and Sword), 


the moro-moro is presented on an improvised 
Stage built outdoors -- usually in the 
churchyard. The drama ‘is characterized by 
Stylized entrances and exits of actors, 
exaggerated gestures and movements, and 
delivered with poetic lines and verses 
reminiscent of the Spanish metrical romances 
which are recited in declamatory semi- 
chanted tone observing rhythm and peculiar 
intonation where the voice reaches a high 
pitch. Dwelling on legendary European 
stories and Oriental court scenes, lives of 
saints, romantic tales and supernatural forces, 
the moro-moro affords audiences with 
moralistic lessons. 

Malaya, (Freedom), supposedly written 
in 1898, by Tomas Remigio, a Filipino 
national staying in Spain and first presented 
at the Luzon Theatre in Santa Cruz, Manila 
on August 26, 1902, has all the elements of a 
moro-moro. Itis also replete with statements 
which tell of a person's fidelity to loved one 
and most of all loyalty to country and people. 
Considered the oldest of the so-called 
"seditious" plays ever written by the 
Filipinos, (Riggs,1981:120-21) Malaya 
symbolically directs its attacks against spain 
through the use of puns or word plays, and 
aphorisms. Malaya, the herioine, represents 
the Philippines and the country's spirit of 
independence, then chained and shackled, 
crushed and oppressed. 

Here, the oppressor Manlupig (Despot) 
alluding to the Spanish government, hankers 
for the hand of Malaya through the aid of 
traitor Nagbalik (Renegade) referring to the 
pro-Spanish scouts. Magtangol (Defender), 
the insurgent army, is loyal to Malaya whom 
she and her father, Katuiran (Reason,Justice, 
Light) loathe. Standing for the Filipinos’ 
rights, Katuiran is winning Malaya's favor. 
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Nagbalik, Manlupig's henchman, uses 
money and drinks to win Malaya and helps 
Manlupig force her into marriage. No threats 
could overcome Malaya who is faithful to 
Magtangol (Defender, Shielder, Lawyer, 
Defense) who symbolizes the Insurgent 
Army against Spain. The conquerors bound 
Malaya's father to a tree; Malaya is kidnapped 
by Manlupig. Meanwhile, people moum 
Manlupig's murdering of Katuiran. 
Here are some lines from Scene III of Act 
HI of Malaya where Kalahi (Of-the-Same- 
Lineage or Of-the-Same Race or the Loyal 
Filipinos who aid in the insurrection) and 
Karugo (Of the Same Blood; Of the Same 
Race) converse: | 
KALAHI: Kay ka-sayang kabundukan - 
ae Tahanan ni Kalayaan, 
At ang simoy ng amihan 
Tagitik ng kawayanan 
Dahong nag paga-pagaypay 
.. Na nanga lulugas sa tangkay,,. 
Kung as tingt'y mag saliwan . 
Ay pawang mga larawan 
Ng madla ng kaligayahan. 
Gayon din sa mga kawal 
Bayani ng kapurihan, 
Kung siyang maka sisilay 
At diringig ng pinagkiang 
Langitngit ng kakahuyan, 
Lalong iibayo ang tapang. 
Kulay ng Langit ay gayon din 
Kawiliwiling panoorin 
-Mukhang ngiti mandin 
_ Naka sungaw sa panganorin, 
_ Sampung ulap na nangagaling 
Sa mayamang bulubundukin 
. Busilak ang nakaka-hambing 
. Kung masusulyapang tingin 
Ng mga budhing masakim 
Kaingita'y paghahariin; 
Gaya ng nangyari sa atin 


KARUGO: 


Ng tayo nga ay pukulin 
Ni manlupig na lilo't taksil 
Kaonti na ng tayo'y masupil 
Na makaalpas sa atin. 
What happy mountains, 
Home of Liberty! l 
The current of the north wind, 
The noise of the canes 
Whose leaves nod 
‘And fall from their leaf stalks, 
Presenting themselves to view 
Like playthings of all 
happiness, 
so also to the soldiers, 
Heroes of the recreation (of 
-battle) - 
who, if they pay attention, 
listening , 
to the sound and noise in the 
trees 
will redouble their valor. 
KARUGO: So also it causes affection to see 
~ the color of the sky, 
a face which appears to smile, 
looking out from the clouds, 
even the fog which comes from 
~- the rich mountain, 
identical to the snow on which, 
if he may fix the view 
of the ambitious sentiments, 
envy will reign; 
as to us has happened 
when we were thrown out 
by Manlupig, the ingrate and | 
traitor; 
he almost conquered us 
when he got loose from us.) 


KALAHI 


When Henrik Ibsen, the father of modern 
drama, was welcomed by students in his 
native Norway after an absence of ten years, 
he delivered a speech in reply to their 
greeting, saying that: 


... the secret of modern literature- lies 
precisely in this matter of experience 
that are lived through. All that I have’ 
written these last ten years, I have lived . 
spiritually. But no poet lives through 
anything in isolation. . What he lives 

. through all of his countrymen live 
through with him. If that were so, what 
would bridge the gap between. the 
producing and the receiving minds(1874 
and 1910: 49-52). 


Fr. Horacio de la Costa of the Philip- 
pines, in examining the responsibility of the 
writer in contemporary society, definitely 
refers tc all writers, the playwright included. 
To him, the writer must communicate a 
memorable experience, or the experience of 
others which the writer has in- imagination 
made his own, and which, in the tradition of 
T. S. Eliot, leads to the refinement of our 
sensibilities and the enlargement of our 
consciousness (1965:82). | 

Let us look at he play Mukta-dhara by 
Rabindranath Tagore, the great poet, 
dramatist, humanist, patriot, and composer of 
India's national anthem. Mukta-dhara is a 
mountain spring. There, waters rush down 
the slopes of Uttarakut to irrigate the plain of 
Shiv-tarai where people are subjected to the 
rule of the King of Uttarakut. But, this king, 
desirous of controlling the source of the 
people's economic well-being, has the great 
dam erezted to prevent the waters of Mukta- 
dhara from reaching the plains below. 
| Sympathy for the people is felt by the Crowe 
Prince Abhijit. He protests against Bibhuti's 
soulless doing.. And, his love. for freedom 
and sympathy for the oppressed -parallel the 
free curzent of Mukta-dhara which has been 
imprisoned by the dam. When the prince 
learns that he is but a foundling near the 
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source of Mukta-dhara, his belief becomes 
more intense that his life has a spiritual 
relationship with the waterfall. The sound of 
the water is the first voice which greeted him 
when he was born. From the very start, his _ 
life's aim has been to open out paths for the 
adventurous spirit of Man. To liberate the 
imprisoned current by forcing the dam to 
break, he offers the great sacrifice of his life 
in some kind of a mystic self-fulfillment. In 
the Introduction to Three Plays: Mukta-dhara, 
Natir-Puja, Chandalika by es K. R. 
Kripalani says that: 


It is a reasoned though ‘highly 
allegorical presentation of his 
convictions, as expressed during many 
previous years, on modern politics. It 
has many strands of significance woven 
into it, so that it is like. shot silk ` 
suggesting many colours; the play's 
achievement is that in it he has attained 
a synthesis of his different convictions 
and messages. His deep distrust of all 
government by machinery and of all 
prostitution of science to serve violence 
and oppression,-his hatred of all politics 
which seek to make one tribe dependent 
on another instead of risking the fight of 
the fullest freedom, his ceritiude that it 
is in freedom that God is found -- all 
these are so prominent that each may 
with justice be claimed as the play's 
message. Through all, as a tender 
undertone, runs the murmur-of the Free 
Current, a haunting sound in the soul of 
the boy whose foster-mother she was 
and whose lifeless body, after he has 
broken her fetters, her waves are to carry . 
majestically away. There are impressive 
passages, as where the Machine is seen, 
sinister against. the sunset, crouching 
over the land its life; overstopping even 
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God's temple; or where the noise of the 
breaking dam and the raging waters is 
first heard. All through the play sounds 
the menace of God's gathering hatred at 
the hardness of men’s hearts and the 
sordidness of their hopes. Finest of all 
is the constant quiet drift of folk along 
the roads, the procession of life. It is 
the greatest of his symbolical plays 
(Mukta-dhara: An Appreciation, Three 
Plays, 1964: 6-7). 


Listen to some of the lines in Mukta- 
dhara. These are from the dialogues of 
Dhananjaya, an important character in 
Tagore's play: 


Don't hoard up honour for yourself. 
Lay it at the feet of the One who 
dwells within, No insult or 
dishonour can enter there. 


Beating the waves won't stop the 
storm. But hold your rudder 
Steady, and you win. 


I have no wish to injure, and 
SO I have no fear. Fear fastens 
the fangs only in those who hate. 


He who gives all, keeps all; greed 
brings you only stolen goods, and 
they won't last. There is your 
mistake. What you seize 

by violence can never be yours. 
What you set free is yours for 
ever. Clutch at it, and it is gone. 


Peking opera, the most famous of the 
Chinese drama, uses almost all the styles of 
acting in the history of Chinese theatre. 
Lively, colorful, with sounds of songs, sharp 
click of bamboo- -drumsticks accompanying 
the actor's movements and quick-moving 





scenes, decor and stage properties are used 
sparingly.. Many a lime, movements and 
gestures greatly communicate the message of 
the play which up to now has retained the 
dominant features of the ancient drama -- 
complete with. symbolism, imaginative 
staging, music, singing, movements, and 
make-up (Encarnacion, Carpio, and Ramos, 
1979: 235-37). | 

"The Price of Wine," a comedy whose 
author is unknown and translated into 
English by Josephine Huang Hung, is 
believed to have been written in the sixteenth 
century when opera was not yet considered 
as literary; hence, on anonymity of the 
author. It became a very popular wen (civil 
play) when it was adapted to the style of the 
Peking opera. The play's value rests in the 
desire of the monarch to identify with the 
lowly people and know their way of life and 
to seek wise men among the commoners. 
The principal character, Emperor Cheng Teh, 
disguises himself as a soldier in the military 
uniform of the Ming dynasty: a long blue 
robe fastened under the right arm, with a 
white collar and long white undersleeves. 
Cheng Teh half sings, half recites: 





I have left my palace to seek wise men 


among the commoners 


And to find out the actual conditions of 


my state. 

Also, it will give ne a chance to see for 
myself | 

The famous beauty spots in my 
kingdom. 


In his plays, William Shakespeare shows 
the beauty of virtues and values. Giving 
contrast between light and darkness, peace 
and chaos, good and evil with the use of 
imagery, ' Shakespeare. Stresses ` the 

| 
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significance of human conduct, the lack or 
presence of peace, values and virtues, the 
pervasiveness of turmoil in people's minds as 
‘they experience remorse over bad deeds. In 
the play Macbeth, the hero Macbeth shrinks 
from the murder of Duncan. And, Lady 
Macbeth suffers from sonnambulism, for 
Macbeth's crime is not fully his. It is as 
much hers. She, Lady Macbeth, had goaded 
her husband to commit the heinous crime out 
of her greedy ambition. And so, in her sleep, 
guilt confronts her- and. she does things 
associated with a person's actions while 
awake. There is no peace in-her blackened 
mind, no peace in her whole being, only 
remorse because she and her husband 
Macbeth have had some moral lapse. In 
Scene I, Act V cf Shakespeare's play, at an 
Anteroom in Dunsinane, Lady Macbeth 
walks in her sleep recalling the time when she 
had urged Macbeth to kill the King so that he 
(Macbeth) would be king. Her conscience 
bothers her. And would not let her have 
peace. Really, this is a clear evidence of 
poetic justice where the good is rewarded and 
the evil, punished. 


Out, damned spot! out, I say! 

One; two:why then ‘tis time to do't: 
Hell 

is murky! Fie, my lord, a soldier, and 

afeard? What need we fear who knows it, 

. When none can call our power to 

account? 

Yet who would have thought the old 

man to have had so much blood in him? 

The Thane of Fife had a wife; 

Where is she now? What, will these 
hands | 

ne'er be clean? No more o' that, my lord, 
no 

more o' that: you mar all with this 


Starting. 


Here's the smell of blood still: 

all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 

this little hand, oh, oh, oh! 

Wash ycur hands, put on your 

nightgown; Look not so pale: I tell you 
yet 

again, Banquo's buried; he cannot come out 
on's grave. 

To bed, to bed; there's knocking 

at the gate: what's done cannot be undone! 
to 

bed, to bed, to bed. 


Still, on the funciton of drama as a 
vehicle for values formation. Other plays 
come to mind: Solo Entre Las Sombras by. 
Claro M. Recto tmaslated into Tagalog by 
Francisco "Soc" Rodrigo as Nag-lisa sa 
Karimlan and into English by. Nick Joaquin 
as Shadow and Solitude. The other play is 
"The New Yorker in Tondo" by Marcelino 
M. Agana, Jr. : 

The Recto play shows in juxtaposition 
the beauty of time-cherished cultural 
traditions and heritage of the Filipinos and the 
teachings of the past as contrasted to the 
shocking effects of too much modernity and 
lack of spiritual, social and moral values. 
The sisters, Gabriela and Marina, are two 
opposing poles, the former adhering to old- 
fashioned ways and the latter is the opposite - 
- the brave modern Filipina who is daring. 
The conscience of the play, Don Narciso, at 
first gets sneers from Andres, Gabriela's 
husband, but later, Andres realizes the truth 
of what the old man espouses. Gabriela’s 
death, caused by a heart attack which is an 
aftermath of the discovery of her husband's 
illicit relationship with hey younger sister, 
opens Andres’ eyes to the fact that despite 
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life's changes, man cannot just brush aside 
certain established mores. Virtues and values 
must prevail, and the drama helps in 
articulating this. The play ends with a retum 
to Philippine lifestyle and culture as against 
foreign influences. . 

"The New Yorker in Tondo" is a satire 
which has prennial relevance in Philippine 
setting. Kikay studies in the United States of 
America and becomes figuratively and 
literally a newly-transformed person. After 
having finished her studies in a New York 
school of beauty culture, she has a 
homecoming and transforms her mother, 
Aling Atang, and her home to imitate the 
.New York life. Manila's Tondo to her is not 
as beautiful. as New York ‘with its tall 
buildings and amazing sceneries. Even her 
Sweetheart, Tony, becomes dull and 
uninteresting. He is not as sophisticated as 
Sie. = 
But, Kikay, who loves being called 
“Francesca” with the Italian touch, meets her 
moment of enlightenment. Back to her old 
self, she figths Nena to get back Tony. The 
play ends with a delightful note stressing that 
there is no place like home. 

The nationalistic tone of "The New 
Yorker in Tondo" fits the Filipino today, and 
despite the laughter it provokes, it teaches 
love for one's Own native ways. 

Thus, we can say that drama, with its 
deep human appeal, probes into the 
psychological interest of the people, giving 
an insight into the lives of the inhabitants of 
different parts-of the globe. The drama's 


lor. 


action may rise to extra ordinary heights of 
nobility, of greatness even. This action may 
echo the majesty of the human spirit and 
awaken the sense and sensibilities of the’ 
audience which, while enjoying the dramatic 
experience, is also inevitably imbued with 
certain divinity of that thing it contemplates. 

It can be said, therefore, that drama 
improves the quality of life since the audience 
imaginatively participates in. the stage 
presentation -- whether emotionally, 
intellectually, or morally. This is because 
drama is very immediate; the audience sees 
the actor in flesh-and-blood. 

Verily, the drama is an instrument, an 
avenue for values formation because artists, 
like playwrights, influence life and society. 
If such. be-the case, we can therefore say that 
the dramatist is really capable of trasforming 
his world, rendering certain truths which he 
himself has discovered. : 

In his advice to the playwrights Anton 
Chekhev, eminent Russia's dramatist, short 
story writer, and medical doctor who 
preferred literature to medicine, says: “Write: 
Flies purify the air, and plays- -- the morals" 
(1924: 170-80). 

Truly, the intention of all arts, including 
drama, is entertainment. But, what the 
Japanese dramatist Motokiyo Zeami 
espoused, that the purpose of all art is "to 
bring sweetness to the hearts of all people 
and to harmonize high and low" really tallies 
with drama's responsibility of serving as an 
avenue for values formation. 
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Chinese Children's Recreation 


Suzan P. Babcock 


The torrid breezes, of summer, carry 
across China a mood of unhurried activity. 
Chinese children, released from the 
obligations of the classroom, are often seen 
roaming along the countryside. Their 
laughter reminds us of days long gone-by. 

Rural children have long loved the sport 
_ of catching crickets. There is also an 
alternative reason for this; it is to supply the 


adults with crickets for the popular game of - 


cricket fighting. To “catch a cricket” requires 
special skill. The children would go out into 
the fields carrying baskets and nets which 
were especially designed for the task at hand. 
This net would be placed over the cricket hole 
and a thin stick would be inserted through the 
threads of the net. The cricket would usually 
respond to this invasion of privacy, by 
jumping into the waiting net. He would then 
‘be popped into the basket, with great care 
given to the protection of his head; since it 
was sensitive to injury. 

Preparations for the cricket fight were 
carefully supervised. The male crickets were 
placed into individual containers made of 
pottery. They were given fresh water and a 
green bean to eat each day. The children 
were in charge of this task. Four to five days 


before the fight, a female was introduced into: 


the company of each male cricket.. After a 
relationship had been established, the female 
= would then be removed, thus making the 


male angry and aggressive.The time for the 
fight had arrived. Two male crickets would 
then be placed together in another empty 
container. Deprived of their female 
companions, they would face each other in 
anger and the fight would begin. Betting was 
quite common at these events, which was 
another reason for their popularity. 

Children, all over the world, enjoy the 
pleasure which a game or toy can bring. 
Chinese children are no different. Their toys 
are important examples of heritage and 
tradition. Amusements were relatively simple 
up until the development of the plastic toy. 

Recreation, in rural areas, was found 
from nature. Leaf boats, grass-hopper 
whistles; fashioned from long blades of 
grass, and large leafed banana masks helped 
to encourage the use of imagination in play. 

In Peiping, the children were especially 
fond of the outdoor game "I Spy.” Groups of 
children would gather and out of these 
groups, and one child would be selected to be 
"it." He would hide his eyes, while all the 
other children would scamper off to hide 
themselves behind trees, piles of bricks or 
any other appropriate place where they could 


~ keep an eye on their would-be captor, 


Candy-blowers were among the favorite 
street hawkers of children. They were 
frequently seen in the market places dipping 
straws into bowls of yellow liquid candy. 
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The candy-blower would hold his audience 
captive by twirling and twisting the ends of 
the straws, until lumps of candy appeared. 
He would then blow into the straw, using his 
warm breath to help mold and shape a variety 
of mythical creatures, goldfish or farm 
animals; such as mice or hens. Each piece 
was unique. However, the appetites of these 
anxious children, quickly disposed of these 
artistic creations. 

Little boys anc noise seem to go hand-in- 
hand. Springtime often brought sounds other 
than those from nature. The forming of a 
band was a popular activity. The beating of a 
drum, the clanging of cymbals, and the loud 
“bong bong" from the brass gongs created 
ideal background music for a play or skit. 
Skits often conjured up imagery battles, or 
the pursuit of a wild tiger or boar. These 
small antagonists would run, jump, scramble 
and thrash about with convincing gusto. It is 
easy to-understand why this was a springtime 
activity.. 

Chang Tse-tuan, a northern Sung 
dynasty artist, has depicted with the well- 
loved scenes of "A City of Cathay," a street 
vendor selling toys. Eager children are 
watching this man as he fashions figures 
from dough. These are familiar images from 
Chinese operas and folklore. They include 
heroes from the Taoist Eight Immortals and 
well-known gods of great importance to their 
local areas. 

To make the dough figures, flour, 
glutinous rice and water are required. These 
are mixed together and then rigorously 
kneaded. The dough is then divided into 
sections and ceremoniously dropped into a 
boiling pot of water. Once cooked, the 
pieces of dough are removed and allowed to 
cool. They are kneaded a second time, until 


the dough takes on a shiny appearance. 
Sugar, banana oil, preservatives and natural 
colorings are then added. The figures are 
now ready to be shaped. A variety of 
practical and clever implements help to 
fashion these tiny miniatures. Small knives, 
combs and sharp pointed sticks aid the 
vendor in completing his task. Often, and 
with dramatic flourish, these bright toys 
would be offered for sale with loud cries and 
the music from a handclapper. 

Hand drums usually appear around the 
Chinese Lunar New Year and at the Lantern 
Festival. This little drum, like many of the 
Chinese toys, is quite simple to make. It has 


‘a round head, covered with oiled leather, 


which has been tightly stretched and fastened 
to the sides of the head with brass tacks. 
Two strings are attached to the drum's head. 
At the ends of both strings, dangle small 
wooden beads. This part of the toy is then 
mounted on a long thin stick. 

“Tat-a-tat, tat-a-tat," goes the sound of 
this small hand drum as it is quickly twisted 
to and fro between the chubby hands of a 
child. The faster the twirling, the louder the 
noise. This is said to add an "air of 
happiness” to major festivals. Hand drums 
were also used to entertain small children and 
infants when they were crying or acting 
naughty. The shap sound of the beads hitting 
the oiled surface of the drum's head, quickly 
diverted the children's attention. 

The “buzzing bell" is one other form of 
noisy toy which captivated the undivided 
attention of the young and old alike. There is 
a well-known story about Lao Lai-tse and the 
"buzzing bell." Legend has it that Lao Lal- 
tse's aging parents were deeply depressed by 
their old age. Lao Lai-tse was deeply 
devoted to his parents and was beside himself 
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as to how to cheer them up. Finally, he 
decided to act as a child and to romp and play 
around his parent's home, as he had done 
when he was small. His childlike antics so 
amused his parents, that they soon forgot 
their woes. 

The toy that so delighted Lao Lai-tse's 
parents, was the “buzzing bell." It was 
comprised of a stiff cylinder made from 
cardboard or bamboo. It was about one and a 
half inches across and one inch in depth. 
One end of the cylinder was usually covered 
with sturdy paper, through which a string, 
about ten inches in length, was threaded. 
The other end of this string, was attached to a 
thin wooden stick. The purpose of this 
simple toy, was to hold onto it and twirl the 
cylinder around and around in the air. A loud 
and distinctive whirling, buzzing sound was 
produced. 

The list of noisy toys would not be 
complete without adding “firecrackers” to it. 
Firecrackers, for the Chinese, have been one 
of the "official" traditions for ushering in 
their New Year. The setting off of fire- 
crackers is one of the most exciting parts of 
this festival for small children. In olden 
days, like modern times, relatives would 
flock into the courtyards and streets waiting 
for the first crow of the cock. This was the 
signal to begin the fireworks and to welcome 
in the New Year. Hundreds of mini- 
explosions could be heard throughout the 
small villages, as these tiny rockets of light 
would launch themselves high into the early 
morning sky. The sound of firecrackers was 
considered a good omen for children. They 
would not only frighten away evil spirits, but 
the sulphur which was released, acted as a 
natural form of protection against plagues and 
other diseases. 


The Chinese attitude towards children's 
toys is a practical one. Play-things are a very 
necessary item in the life of a child. The first 
toys that a child may experience are ones 
from nature; the earth, the leaves, stones, 
insects, worms, rain puddles, blades of grass 
and the feathers from birds. This initial 
contact with the earth, was an important one; 
especially in an agrarian society. The small 
mudpies of girls, were lessons in food 
preparation. 

The digging into the hardened clay soil 
with a blunt instrument from nature, the 
boy's first lesson in farming. 

Practical is the term to be applied to the 
creation of Chinese toys. They were not 
intricate like their counterparts in the West. 
The first toys given to a child were rattles. 
These noise makers were fashioned from tin 
or wood and brightly decorated with colors 
decorated made from the juice of vegetables. 
It was not unusual to see an infant with food 
coloring all over its face from having tried to 
nibble its play toy. The Chinese love their 
children and are careful of their every move 
when they are this age. 

As the children grew older, games 
became more challenging. Fifteen magic 
blocks is an example of this. It was a puzzle. 
Each piece was made of pewter and about 
three inches square. Outlines of pictures 
were etched upon all of the pieces. One piece 
per set had an oblique-angled parallelogram, 
with only the opposite sides of equal 
proportion. The child's job was to try to 
make one hundred and sixty different 
pictures. These pictures represented well- 
known fables, historical events or a fairy tale. 
All of the fifteen pieces had to be used to 
make the picture complete. Creative thoughts 
were encouraged during childhood in order to 
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raise the child's awareness of the 
Surroundings in which he or she lived. 
Recreation by means of games, toys and 
the us2 of creative play was an important part 
of the Chinese child's physical, emotional 
and social development. Essential lessons 
were learned by the use of these forms of 


"play." These lessons encouraged the child to 
take up the challenges of social interaction, 
suffering defeat, sharing, winning, and 


: exploration of uncertainty. They presented 


natural ways to leam and were available to all 
children regardless of social class. 
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Benjamin Franklin's Letter from China 


A. Owen Aldridge 


During the last decade of his life, the 
eminent Founding Father of the United States 
Benjamin Franklin invented a fictional 
character whom he used as an eye-witness 
and reporter of Chinese culture and circulated 
the narrative in which he appears in both 
England and the United States. This 
narrative is the most important literary work 
about China to originate in America during 
the entire eighteenth century. Entitled by 
Franklin's nineteenth-century editor Jared 
Sparks, "A Letter from China,” the work 
deserves particular attention not only because 
it deals with the Middle Kingdom, but 
because it is one of the most imaginative or 
"literary" of all the writings ever attributed to 
the author of Poor Richard. As a literary 
genre, it belongs to the category of armchair 
voyages, that is, completely spurious records 
of travels that have taken place only in the 
fancy of the author. The protagonist of 
Franklin's narrative is an English sailor 
stranded in China who has lived in intimate 
contact with a Chinese family. Although on a 
much smaller scale, the letter in which he 
recounts his experiences and observations 
constitutes a companion piece with Daniel 
Defore's The Life & Surprising Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe. It is linked to 
Robinson Crusoe, moreover, by subject 
matter, despite the favorable impression of 
China it gives in contrast to Defoe's highly 
denigration one. In Franklin scholarship, the 


letter has been almost entirely ignored, — 
perhaps because of its exotic subject matter or 
perhaps because scholars have subcon- 
sciously recognized in it characteristics not 
ordinarily associated with Franklin. 

The letter was first attributed to Franklin 
by Sparks in 1839 edition of Franklin's 
Works. [II, 241] Sparks indicates that it had 
Originally appeared in 1788 in a London 
periodical The Repository [I], 4-10}, 
maintains that it incorporates some of 
Franklin's "knowledge derived from books, 
with fanciful descriptions of his own," and 
reflects in a few passages the elderly 
statesman’s “peculiar manner of thought and 
style." It is true that the letter appeared in 
1788 in The Repository, but I have recently 
discovered that the letter had been printed in 
Philadelphia almost two years previously, in 
the first volume of the The Columbia 
Magazine, September 1786, with the 
following heading: 


For the Columbia Magazine. 


The following letter, not before 
published, is curious, as it contains the 
natural observation of an unleamed man, 
on the internal present state of a country 
seldom penetrated by Europeans, and 
therefore very little known to us. Letter 
from a gentleman in Portugal to his 
friend in Paris, coniaining the account 
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of an English sailor who deserted in 
China from Capt. Cook's [sic] ship. 
Translated from the French. 


The above title is the one it bears in the 
original manuscript, now in the American 
Philosophical Society, and it is the one that 
logically should be used to refer to it in 
subsequent scholarship. 

The letter is unique in Franklin's literary 
career, and for this reason doubts have been 
expressed concerning Franklin's authorship, 
particularly because of the nature of the work 
itself, imaginative fiction. Before learning 
that the manuscript still exists, I even 
published an article explaining why Franklin 
could not have been the author. My 
argument was sound, but the facts 
contradicted it: Franklin was capable of 
writing in this genre and style, but 
throughout his extensive literary career prior 
to the "Letter" he did not choose to do so. To 
be sure he wrote several hoaxes and 
bagatelles, including "The Captivity of 
William Henry," and his most famous 
example of the lighter genre, "The Speech of 
Polly Baker.". But each of these jeux 
d'esprit like others of Franklin's fanciful 
pieces has some pragmatic purpose,.and each 
is satirical or humorous. The Chinese letter 
is pure fiction. It may be considered a hoax, 
but its attempts at verisimilitude allow for few 
currents of humor. It is straight narrative in 
the vein of Robinson Crusoe. Apart from 
length, the main difference from Defoe's 
novel is the absence of a utilitarian purpose. 
Defoe had a number of objectives in his 
novel, for example, to defend the religious 
and economic values of puritanism, but so far 
as I can see there are none in Franklin's 
anonymous letter. A passage on religion in 
China may have been intended for satirical 


effect, but this is a coincidental literary 
flourish rather than a continuation or 
Franklin's earlier attempts to promote deism. 
The letter can be positively attributed to 
Franklin not only on the basis of his 
manuscript copy that is now in the American 
Philosophical Society, but also on a passage 
in a letter from Franklin to his English friend 
Benjamin Vaughan of 24 July 1785. Here he 
writes, "I shall be glad of a line from you, 
acquainting me whether you ever received 
two pieces I sent you some months since; one 
on your penal laws, the other an account of 
the residence of an English seaman in 
China." [1905-7, 9:365] Vaughan had the 
piece published in The Repository and 
probably furnished it to Sparks along with 
the comment that Franklin was “very fond of 
reading about China" and that "if he were a 
young man he should like to go to China." 
[Franklin 1839: 2: 241] The "Letter" was 
probably accepted as genuine both in England 
and America when first published largely 
because of the mystery with which all aspects 
of the Middle Kingdom were then shrouded 
in the West. This was just before the 
embassies to China of the British East India 
Company in 1793-1794 and that of the Dutch 
East India Company in 1795, both of which 
gave rise to a great deal of publicity about the 
Chinese way of life. The date of the letter is 
historically significant, for it appeared less 
than two years after the sailing of the 
Empress of China, the first vessel from the 
United States to enter the China trade. 
Considerable newspaper attention had been 
given to the voyage of the Empress, and 
American readers were prompted to learn as 
much as they could about the strange land 
that had been its destination. A close reading 
of the Chinese letter even at that time, 
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however, would have aroused suspicion of 
its authenticity. If refers, for example, to 
only three Chinese cities, Macao, Canton, 
and Pekin, those already familiar in the West, 
but describes none of them. The sailor 
protagonist mentions "a great river," but 
"does not remember its name"; he also travels 
to a province in the tea country, but once 
again "does not recollect the name." The 
only other geographical location is "Nooky- 
Bay,” presumably a reference to Nootka or 
King George's Sound on the American West 
coast. Otherwise all landmarks are vagues 
entities such as the coast, a canal, a farm, or a 
house. The narrator, nevertheless, remarks 
in his final sentence, "he gave me the names 
of some places, but I found them hard to 
remember, and cannot recollect them." 
Despite this geographical ambiguity, the style 
of the author embodies enough verisimiltude 
for the work to have been taken seriously in 
both Philadelphia and England. As late as 
1981, the letter was accepted by an American 
scholar as the true narrative of an actual 
English sailor. [Mudge 1981: 99} 

The author's purpose in writing was 
presumably to demonstrate his literary skill, 
for as I have said the letter has no ideological 
aim, whether political, theological, social or 
philosophical. Even the passage on religion 
is anecdotal rather than controversial. 
Presumably Franklin composed the letter on 
the long passage back from Europe in 1785 
after serving as ambassador to France during 
the American Revolution, both to experience 
the joys of literary composition and to while 
away the time. It is of considerable 
significance, however, that he chose China as 
his subject and that he wrote effective and 
intriguing comments about the Middle 
Kingdom. 


Franklin derived the inspiration for his 
letter from the famous explorer Captain 
James Cook, whom he had known in 
England. While still in France after the 
signing of the Treaty of Paris, he received a 
copy of Cook's Voyages that had been sent 
to him by his friend Benjamin Vaughan. 
Cook had undertaken these voyages between 
1776 and 1780. During the third, he was 
killed by natives in Hawaii. The printed 
account, therefore, had a divided authorship, 
that of the first and second voyages by Cook 
himself and the third by Captain James King. 
[Cook: 1784] 

Franklin took a personal interest in 
Cook's expedition even before the 
appearance of the published account. In 1779 
while serving as minister to France, he sent 
from Paris a circular letter to all captains and 
commanders of American vessels earnestly 
recommending that if they should encounter 
Cook at sea, they should make no effort to 
restrain him as the commander of a vessel 
flying an enemy flag during the War for 
Imdependence, but treat him with the utmost 
politeness. Cook met his demise three weeks 
before the writing of this letter, but 
apparently even his successor Captain James 
King had no knowledge of Franklin's 
gesture. In his narrative of the third voyage, 
King warmly credits the government of 
France for circulating instructions to allow 
Cook to pass unmolested and somewhat less 
cordially indicates that the Congress of the 
United States had also offered Cook a free 
hand, but he makes no reference to Franklin. 
[Cook 1784: 4: 254] The British admiralty, 
however,was informed of his action and sent 
him in June 1784 an elegantly-bound copy of 
the Voyages along with a letter from Lord 
Richard Howe acquainting him that the 
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present was made "with the King's 
approbation." {Franklin 1945: 607, 773] 
Franklin received Lord Howe's copy in June 
1784 and Vaughan's in the next month. He 
acknowledged the latter, adding that "if there 
is a good print or Cook, I should be glad to 
have it, being personally acquainted with 
him." Franklin 1909: 9: 241] Presumably 
Franklin did nct reply to Lord Howe, but he 
sent an account of his circular letter and 
Howe's gift set of Cook's voyages to the 
Gentleman's Magazing. where it was 
publisked in December 1789.[Franklin 1945: 
773] 

Cook's third expedition was the one that 
reached China,and the visits of the crew to 
Macao and Canton recorded in the printed 
account took place after his death. His vessel, 
the Resolution, was called by the Chinese, 
the Ladrone or pirate ship, and this 
circumstance may have inspired Franklin to 
incorporate the Ladrones or pirates in his 
own narrative. The passage from King's 
account that gave Franklin the basic situation 
for his letter concerned "two sailors 
belonging to the Resolution.” In 
Januarv,1780, according to King, they “went 
off with a six-oared cutter; and though the 
most diligent serch was made, both that and 
the succeeding day, we never could gain any 
intelligence of ker. It was imagined, that 
these seamen had been seduced by the hopes 
of acquiring a fortune,if they should return to 
the fur islands."[Cook 1784: 251] 

Frenklin worked the episode of the 
missing seamen into a realistic picture of 
Chinese life, but reduced the two sailors into 
a single protagonist. The narrator in the 
letter is not the English seaman himself, but 
a gentleman in Lisbon who had interrogated 
him. The entire narrative, however, concerns 


this enterprising sailor,with the gentleman- 
scribe's contribution limited to a comment 
that "he appears a more intelligent fellow than 
seamen in general.” The mariner was 
persuaded by a Portuguese captain at Macao 
to desert and join him and his shipmates on a 
trading expedition to America. As in King's 
account, their destination was the fur islands 
of Nootka Sound. They so embarked, but 
were Shortly seized by Korean ladrones or 
pirates whom they joined in order to save 
their lives. When taken in turn by Chinese 
vessels, the sailor and the Portuguese crew 
were imprisoned and the pirates executed. 
The prison was comfortable, and the British 
mariner was kept busy weaving chair 
bottoms for which he was paid a modest sum 
added to his daily allowance of rice and 
chone. In the fall he was permitted along with 
other well-behaved prisoners to help farmers 
with the harvest. On one day he cut his foot 
badly in the fields and was,therefore, allowed 
to remain with the farmer's family after the 
harvest was over. As a result of his skills in 
the manufacture of soap and leather shoes, 
the farmer petitioned to have the ingenious 
sailor kept permanently in his care. The 
Captive expresses his satisfaction with the 
Chinese diet, including pork, rice and chong. 
or bean curd, the latter which he describes as 
follows: "they put kidney beans in soak for 
twenty-four hours, then grind them in a 
hand-mill, pouring in water from time to time 
to wash the meal from between the stones, 
which falls into a tib covered with a coarse 
cloth that lets the meal and water pass 
through, retaining only the skins of the 
beans; ... a very small quantity of alum, or 
some sort of salt, put into it, makes the meal 
settle to the bottom, when they pour off the 
water".His only objection to their way of 
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living is "their sometimes eating dog's flesh.” 
One of my Chinese colleagues has informed 
me that exactly the same method of producing 
tofu is followed today except that no salt is 
added. Franklin's single word chong, I have 
also been told, represents a shortened form of 
"I chong tofu," or a slice of tofu. 

In further comments on Chinese daily 
life and habits, the sailor gives on the whole a 
balanced view, lavishing neither praise nor 
disparagement. "There is a great deal of 
cheating in China,” he remarks, “and no 
remedy. ... Stealing, robbing, and house- 
breaking are punished severely,” he adds, 
“but cheating is free there in every thing, as 
cheating in horses is among our gentlemen in 
England." The Emperor, or as he is called, 
“the great father,"forbids the keeping of 
horses since they consume great quantities of 
food, and he would rather have his empire 
filled with people than with brutes. The 
scarcity of horses had been noticed 
previously by an actual visitor to China, the 
Frenchman Pierre Poivre, who published his 
recollections in 1769, and the same 
phenomenon was confirmed by a naturalized 
American citizen Everard Van Braam in 
1795. In 1828, moreover, a Philadelphia 
periodical, The Museum of Foreign Literature 
and Science, published an article from an 
English source declaring that it was common 
knowledge that in China fewer animals were 
"employed for the purposes of draught and 
burthen" than anywhere else in the world. 
[XV, 368] This may have been common 
knowledge in 1828, but it was a curious or 
remarkable circumstance when Franklin 
noted it fifty years earlier. 

The letter indicates that the Chinese had a 
considerable number of varieties of tea and 
that in addition to the genuine product they 


shipped a vast amount of counterfeit tea to 
foreign countries. "They made ordinary tea of 
the leaves of sweet potatoes, which they cut 
into form by stamps, and had the art of 
giving such color and taste as they judged 
proper." To his objection that this amounts to 
fraud, the sailor's Chinese informant replies 
that “there was no harm in it, for strangers 
liked the false tea as well, or better, than the 
true." The letter next introduces a topic that 
had been somewhat widely treated in Western 
literature for at least two centuries, that of the 
use in China of sail-driven wagons. Later in 
my remarks, I shall treat this topic at length. 
The sailor maintains that "it is not true that the 
feet of Chinese women are less than those of 
English women," an observation quite 
contrary to the reports of genuine 
eyewitnesses, who make a distinction 
between the North and the South, where 
footbinding was still practiced. His 
subsequent comment on Chinese religion has 
the flavor of Jonathan Swift and is probably 
intended as a reflection on European attitudes 
rather than Chinese. "They have a sort of 
religion with priests and churches, but do not 


keep Sunday, nor go to church, being very 


heathenish.” "In every house there is a little 
idol, to which they give thanks, make 
presents, and show respect in harvest time, 
but very little at other times." Their 
explanation for not going to church to pray 
was that "since they paid the priests to pray 
for them, ...it would be a folly to pay others 
for praying, and then go and do the praying 
themselves." This also is contrary to actuality 
and to the report, brief as it is, in Hannah 


. Adams's 1784 edition of Alphabetical 


Compendium of the Various Sects. 
Although I am convinced that Franklin's 
Chinese letter is completely fictitious, there 
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was an American in real life who went 
through an experience very similar to that of 
Franklin’s imaginary seaman. This is 
Samuel Bowen, who introduced soy beans to 
the American continent and described the 

manufacture of tofu. Franklin's China 

episode illustrates the adage conceming the 

similarity of art and nature. In February 
1758, Bowen signed as a seaman on an 
Englisk. vessel, the Pitt, bound for Canton. 

Seven months later he docked at Madras, 
India, and in June of the following year 
transferred to the Success. a smaller vessel 

used to guide the Pitt through unchartered 
waters. The vessel touched at Ningpo and 
Tientsin before reaching its final destination 
Canton, where its crew ran into difficulties 
with the Chinese authorities for violating an 
imperial ban against trading at ports other 
than Centon. Very few details are available, 
but Bowen claimed that he was held prisoner 
in China for four years, during which he was 
carried two thousand miles from place to 

place in the interior of the country. 
[Hymowitz and Harlan: 1983, 371-72] 
During this period he "took notice of many 
things,” including agricultural methods and 
produce, which he hoped might be of-service 
in his native land if he ever returned there. A 
description of the manufacture of to-fu that he 
published in the Gentlemen's Magazine in 
1767 [27:253] goes through all of the steps 
indicated in Franklin's narrative. 

One of the least conspicuous passages in 
Franklin's “Letter” has a number of literary 
precursors. In this passage the sailor affirms 
that "it is not true, that they have large wheel 
carriages ... driven by the wind; at least he 
never saw or heard of any such; but that the 
wheel-barrow porters indeed when passing 
some great open countries, do sometimes, if 


the wind is fair, spread a thin cotton sail, 
supported by a light bamboo mast, which 
they stick up on their wheelbarrows, and it 
helps them along. That he once saw a fleet of 
near three hundred sail of those 
wheelbarrows, each with a double wheel." 
The reference to three hundred wheelbarrows 
with sails massed together in a "fleet" at first 
might seem to be an exaggeration comparable 
to Marco Polo's marvels. Chinese wind 
driven carts or. wagons had been mentioned 
by a large number of Westem writers, 
however, including Gonzales de Mendoza, 
Campanella. Milton and Jonathan Swift. In 
modern times the history of the sailing wagon 
and its renown in the West has been 
recounted by Josepy Needham in his 
monumental study Science and Civilization in 
China and by Zhouhan Yang in an article 
specifically devoted to literary aspects. [Yang 
1986: 3: 29-45] My own account that follows 
is greatly indebted to the prior work of 
Needham and Yang. Mendoza in his History 
of the Most Notable Things, Rites and 
Customs of the Great Empire of China 
(1585) felt that the idea that land-based 
wagons could be propelled by the wind was 
so fantastic that he was obliged to present 
evidence of the truth of the phenomenon. He 
had not witnessed them himself, but believed 
the testimony of those who had. Mendoza 


. affirms in his history in the translation by 


Robert: Parke in 1588, that the Chinese “are 
great inventors of things, and that they have 
amongst them many coches and wagons that 
goe with sailes, and made with such industrie 
and policie that they do govern them with 
great ease; this is crediblie informed by many 
that have seen it; besides that, there be many 
in the Indies, and in Portugal, that have seen 
them painted upon clothes, and on their 
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earthen vessel that is brought from thence to 
be sold: so that it is signed that their painting 
hath some foundation." [Zang: 1986, 30] 

The Renaissance philosopher, Campanella, 
alluded to the Chinese wagons in his City of 
the Sun, but located them in Ceylon. They 

appear in his utopian vision as "waggons 
fitted with sails, which are bome along by tne 
wind even when it is contrary, by the 
marvelous contrivance of wheels within 
wheels." Campanella's English contemporary 
Bet Jonson located the wagons in outer space 
in his News from the New World Discovered 
in the Moon 1620. After one of the characters 
in this dramatic fantasy reports that there are 
in the moon coaches “much o' the nature of 
the ladies, for they go only with the wind," 

another replies "Pretty like China waggons.” 
From Jonson's masque the coaches traveled 
to Milton's epic poem. In the third book of 
Paradise Lost. [437-39] Milton refers to | 


the barren Plains 
Of Sericana, where Chinese [sic] drive 
With Sails and Wind thir [sic] cany 
Waggons light. 


_ Masson in his edition of Milton's poem 
indicates Latin account of China 
accompanying an Atlas of P. Bertius 
published at Amsterdam in 1616 reports that 
the Chinese "have invented chariots which 
they drive over the plains with spread sails 
without the help of- cattle" and that this 
account is repeated in the Microcosmograpy 
of Milton's contemporary Heylin. Some 
contemporary cartographers, moreover, 
indicated China on the map by the portrayal 
of a sailing wagon. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, Swift in A Tale of a Tub 
gave the most exaggerated of all the reports. 
He referred to "Chinese Waggons, which 
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were made so light as sail over Mountains." 
[1958: 120] 

Despite the extensive range of literary 
references to Chinese sailing carts, the 
pictorial record is extremely sparse. Needham 
reproduces several illustrations from 
European books of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, but these are all 
imaginary sketches, not based upon actual 
Chinese vehicles. The earliest Chinese 
representation of an authentic wagon is one 
by Lin Qing in Hong Xue Yin Yuan Tu Ji 
published in 1849 and the next is Liu 
Xinzhou's A History of Chinese Mechanical 
Engineering published in 1935. The picture 
in Lin Qing represents an entire rural 
landscape, however, and the vehicle with 
sails, more closely resembling a wheelbarrow 
than a wagon,is merely one detail among 
many. All of these descriptions of Chinese 
wagons, verbal or pictorial. except that of Lui 
Xinghon in 1935, portray a wagon or coach 
rather than a hand-held’ wheelbarrow. 
Franklin's letter was the first to indicate that 
the sail-driven vehicle was a wheelbarrow 
and to give what I presume is the correct 
description. Where Franklin cbtrained his 
information is a mystery. His account was 
confirmed in another Philadelphia publication 
in 1979, containing a full-page sketch of a 
wind-driven cart, drawn to scale by a 
skilled draughtsman. Inhabitants of post- 
revolutionary Philadelphia, therefore, had 
access to more reliable knowledge concerming 
this aspect of Chinese life than readers any 
where else in the West. 

Franklin describes the pirates in his 
narrative who board the Portuguese vessel as 
"Curry Ladrones.” A footnote in both the 
manuscript and the Repository identifies 
Curry as "perhaps Corea.” If this conjecture 
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is correct,- Franklin seems to be the first 
American to mention China's Western 
neighbor. According to Korea; An Annotated 
Biblicgraphy of Publications in Western 
Languages brought out by the Library of 
Congress in 1950, the first book published 
in the United States "which referred directly 
to Korea" is believed to be a pirated 
Philadelphia edition in 1818 of Basil Hall's 
Voyage of Discovery to the West Coast of 
Corea 

Franklin's China letter incorporates an 
incredibly extensive and significant amount 
of information, none of which is touched 
upon by King's account of Cook's third 
voyage. King had included some cursory 
observations on Chinese life, but they were 
limited to Chinese housed taking up more 
space than European ones; Chinese families 
having more members than those in Europe; 
and the Chinese practicing polygamy, 
mandarins having 5 to 20 wives, merchants 
having 3 to 5, tradesmen 2, and most people 
rarely more than one. [1784: 4: 239-241] 
Franklin, apart from his references to Curry 
ladrores and his accurate description of 
sailing carts, takes up the most popular topics 
in cortemporary writing about China: the 
small feet of the women, the scarcity of 
horses, the types and qualities of tea, the 
cuisine, the agricultural methods and 
products, and the nature of religious 
worship. The situation of a European in close 
quarters with everyday Chinese men and 
women presented in a style suitable to a 
literate sailor nad not previously been 
exploited in Western literature except on a 
much smaller scale by Defoe in the second 


part of Robinson Crusoe. Franklin's 

protagonist is an American Crusoe, following 
in the footsteps of his English predecessor in 
order to project a more favorable image of 
China. The enterprising sailor, however, has 
many characteristics in common with 
Franklin himself, for example, mechanical 
dexterity, keen powers of observation, and 
adaptibility to circumstances. In this sense, 
the letter reflects Frankliln's personality, if 
not his actual experiences. At the time he was 
writing it on board the London Packet on the 
homeward bound voyage to Philadelphia, he 
also wrote observations on the Chinese 
method of heating houses as well as the 
structure of Chinese ships and the Chinese 
method of rowing. Presumably Franklin did 
not acquire his knowledge on these subjects 
from literary sources, but it is quite possible 
that he picked up his information on Chinese 
life and customs from sailors on the Packet 
who had previously made the trip to the 


‘China seas. The mariner of his letter, 


therefore, may be to some degree a composite 
of actual seamen whom Franklin had known. 
Whatever Franklin's sources, the letter 
provided the flavour of the Orient in a 
credible and appealing manner. Franklin 
presumably had a high regard for the work, 
arranging for copies to be sent to both the 
Repository in London and the Columbian 
Magazine in Philadelphia. Although 
previously neglected in Franklin scholarship, 
it deserves to be treated as one of his most 
important literary creations as well as the 
pioneering work in the history of Sino- 
American literary relations. | 
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Wertherian Love and Morality in 
A Moonflower in Heaven 


Terry Siu-han Yip 


Love is fundamental of all human 
feelings. It is also the basis for human 
relaticnships of all kinds. And as literature is 
often considered a representation or reflection 
of human life, it is therefore not at all 
surprising to find love treated as a theme in 
literature all over the world. Its universality 
and its myriad forms of manifestation make it 
always .an interesting subject for creative 
writing,be it drama, poetry or fiction. 
However, the treatment and presentation of 
love in literary works may vary greatly from 
one writer to another as a result of the 
difference in writers’ socio-cultural 
backg-ounds as well as in their approach and 
attitude toward literature or toward life as a 
whole. A close study of the theme of love as 
presented in Nakagawa Yoichi's i$- 
(1897-1972) novel, A Moonflower in 
Heaven [Ten nő yugao XO 2 & ] enables one 
to see Nakagawa's mastery as a novelist who 
Strives "to bring prose literature ... to unite 
itself with music and fine arts creating ideal 
beauty limited by nothing"! and "tc create a 
literature of the individual.”2 His presentation 
and treatment of the theme of love in his 
novel reflect not only the basic ideas and 
attitude characteristic of the Japanese but also 
the classic love triangle in literature which 
involves a young Werther-type spiritual 
dreamzr and a virtuous, mature married 


woman. 

A Moonflower in Heaven was first 
published in January 1938 when Nakagawa 
was forty-one years old. And a Chinese 
translation of the novel by Fang Chi-sheng 
Hæ appeared in Osaka in 1943 to be 
followed by an English translation by Akira 
Ota HRAMA in 1949. The novel deals with 
the impossible love between a young 
university student and a married woman, 
Akiko, who is seven years his senior, and 
whose husband is abroad. By describing the - 
protagonist's passion and love agony in great 
details, Nakagawa succeeds in giving the 
readers a "sensitive exposition of the inner 
life of the student."3 He also reveals the 
Japanese attitude toward the family, and the 
influence of religion in shaping one's life in 
general. 

The story opens with the narrator's 
recoliection of his past when he was a student 
at Kyoto University. By making his 
protagonist a student at a traditionally 
conservative university in Japan, and by 
having him admitting the fact that he is a 
dreamer, Nakagawa immediately sets the 
solitary mood of the whole novel in the 
opening chapter and establishes his 
protagonist as a lonely spiritual drifter with a 
strong Wertherian romantic inclination: 
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I wagered my life on one dream. 
Therefore, the whole significance of my 
life is, as it were, how much of that 
vain and yet ardent desire I have realized 
and how long I held to it. What 
nonsense, people may say, and be 
convulsed with laughter at my vain 
effort. That is the modern age. But to 
me all else is meaningless. It seems 
that I, born in the modern age, am 
walking along a most unbearably 
solitary path.4 


A contrast between the past together with 
its values, and the present with its pragmatic 
and material-oriented values, is presented in 
sharp vividness. One immediately realizes 
that the protagonist is quite different from 
other people of his age: he is a dreamer, a 
romantic person in quest of an unattainable 
ideal in an age of science and reason. Though 
an asto-physicist, the protagonist is a man of 
sentiments and feelings rather than a person 
with a rational mind. As suggested in the 
title, he is indeed the last of his species, that 
is , the last one who leans on a romantic ideal 
as the anchor of life. He has devoted twenty 
years, the prime years of his life, to the 
attendance, spiritually, mentally and 
emotionally, of the woman he loves; yet he 
never feels sorry about it. Like Shimamura in 
Kawabata's Snow Country, Nakagawa's "I" 
leads a life of wasted effort. But unlike the 
former, heis not a "hollow man," nor is he a 
man spiritually or. emotionally dried up. 
Instead, it is his warm feelings toward others 
(he attends to his laridlady while she is sick, 
and helps her daughter in the funeral after the 
older woman's death) that makes him an 


admirable and attractive person in the young. 


woman's ‘eyes. 


The death of his landlady brings the ` 


protagonist to a better acquaintance with 


Akiko, who is already the mother of a child. 
He is greatly affected by her gracefulness. 


‘The fact that she openly tells him that she 


loves him as an elder sister for a younger 
brother and that it must never be anything 
more makes the young man feel even more 
attracted and attached to her: "To keep 
friendship with me who was just like her 
younger brother was ineffably pleasing to her 
like the intimacy between brother and sister, 
but, she added, she had begun to fear lest I 
had begun to love her, and that gave her a 
warning of danger."> In this telling passage, 
Akiko's insistence on the nature of their 
relationship shows her fear of not only the 
protagonist's amorous attitude but also of her 
own emotional state. 

As an ordinary woman brought up in 
Japan, Akiko has a strong sense of duty and 
responsibility toward her family. She wishes 
to remain faithful to her husband who is 
away at the time although she does care for 
the narrator. In her case, there is practically 
nothing that she can do in order to resolve the 
problem between her and the young student. 
A divorce with the husband is impossible for 
that will mean social rejection and alienation 


‘from society. An elopement with the student, 


too, is out of question for it is something 
against her sense of propriety and 
righteousness. Besides, she has her child to 
take into consideration. As a mother, she 
cannot bear a separation from her son. What 
is more, there is a disparity in age between 
the student and herself, which she must 
consider. Is his feeling for her sheer 
infatuation or is it true love? This she cannot 
tell. In short, she has all the reasons in the 
world to reject him regardless of his amorous 
attention. However, the major reason for her 


decision is, perhaps, a religious one. 


-Throughout the novel, Akiko's 
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association with the Zen religion is repeatedly 
emphasized. In the first place, her marriage 
was arranged by a Zen priest. As a devotee of 
the religion, her marriage signifies a union 
‘between two persons before their god. Her 
frequent visits to the Zen priest further 
indicates her fanatic devotion to her religion. 
Thus it is not strange to find that she 
interprets her affection for the young man as 
a kind of temptation of the flesh and an 
indulgence in human passion: 


How I have tried to conquer myself! 
How often have I not thought that some 
day I might regain my calmness of mind 
and that we might be able to enjoy our 
friendship till-the end of our lives 
without injuring you and without 
sacrificing my first firm resolution to 
live as a good wife and mother. But all 
was beyond my power .... But now the 
voice within me gives a strong negative 
answer like an electric clock. And that's 
why I've decided not to see you again, 
though it is such a trial to me.® 


Viewing in this light, Akiko's firm rejection 
is understandable. What she does not foresee 
is that her own determination to remain loyal 
to her family onlv adds fuel to the passion of 
the young student: "But from her came no 
more reply, neither letter nor anything. 
Therefore, it could not be love which often 
expresses itself in a roundabout way, but on 
the contrary it impresses më with the 
firmness of her resolution, and at that 
thought, I felt a sudden temptation to pursue 
her."7 

For the protagonist, Akiko is the 
unattainable woman whose rejection is in fact 
an attraction and a challenge to him. The 
‘situation between Akiko and the student 
reminds one of John Fowles'French 


Lieutenant's Woman, in which the woman's 
detachment and refusal of the man and her 
aloofness only make the man desire her 
more. It further echoes the classic German 
example of Werther's amorous attention to 
Charlotte in Die Leiden des jungen Werther. 
In Akiko's case, it is the same. Instead of 
warding the young man off, her refusal only 
prompts the latter to pursue her. His 
persistence in visits to her home high up in 
the elegant section of Kobe finally engenders 
a reciprocal feeling of love from the woman, 
although they manage to control themselves 
and check their feelings for each other. 

Like Goethe's Werther, the narrator in A 
Moonflower in Heaven suffers in the abyss 
of impossible love with Akiko. Seeing no 
resolution to his problem, he attempts to 
break the emotion bond, but in vain. After 
two years of separation, the young man 
renews his meeting and visits to Akiko 
because he cannot live a life without her. Like 
a drifter catching sight of a lighthouse at sea, 
the young man always returns to Akiko no 
matter where he goes or what he does. In a 
nature scene in which the two take a walk 
amidst the moonflowers in a forest, the 
central issues of Nakagawa's novel are 
brought out in a suggestive way. Her 
offering of a handkerchief to wipe his feet 
after crossing a brook and his refusal of her 
offer implicitly reflect the inner battle between 
the two. Akiko wishes to offer friendship, 
and yet the narrator refuses to be pacified and 
comforted by that alone; she wants him to 
walk off cleaned of the troubled water but the 
narrator knows consciously that he has 
trodden on “deep water" with no return. The 
young man remains as passionate as before 
after the incident, with his mind “seething 
with the ardent desire not to lose her again."® 

On the symbolic level, this scene is also 
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highly important. Akiko's association with 
the Zen priest, her faith in the religion, 
together with her house high on the hill 
looking down to Osaka, all in all suggest her 
Spiritual priestesshood. She is indeed like a 
priestess or goddess residing in her shrine up 
on the hill, which allows her to look down to 
the human world (symbolized by Osaka). 
Her crossing the brook with the young man 
and her offering a handkerchief to him to 
wipe his feet all seem to reinforce this idea of 
her priestesshood. If viewed in this respect, 
the novel then is about the enlightenment of 
the young man from a life of love fixation to 
a higher level of existence when human 
passion or human desire no longer bother 
him. The fact that Akiko is associated with 
the moonflower and the firework at the end 
further points to the transience of human life 
together with all its desires, and the eternal 
beauty of their true feeling for each other. 
Like the moonflower which blossoms during 
the night and thus often avoids human 
scrutiny, Akiko’s and the young student's 
love, too, blossoms once in this natural 
setting, away from the human world and 
behind the shrubbery. In this sense, Akiko is 
the priestess who shows the protagonist the 
"Way" in Zen Buddhist terms. Their crossing 
the brook is then a symbolic act signifying 
their purification--a necessary ritual’ to 
undergo in order to be prepared fo 
enlightenment. j 
One notices that in this scene in the 
forest, all the images used are connected with 
nature, while in the other parts of the novel, 
all actions are within the realm of the city or 
human community in general. By walking 
from Akiko's house to this shrubbery near a 
dense clump of trees, both Akiko and the 
young man are in fact moving from the 
human world of conventions and restrictions 


to the land of nature: 


The evening glow had disappeared, 
and the sea had become black, and then 
the odor and temperature of the air... 

~ enveloped us, and aroused in us some 
ineffably refreshing, though somewhat 
strange, feeling of yearning.... All was 
Silent; around us, both big trees and 
small bushes were deadly quiet, and we 
were conscious of each other, just us 
two, with extreme concentration.? 


At this moment, both Akiko and the 
young man feel momentarily relieved from 
their troubles and earthly thoughts. The 
charm of the approaching night has indeed an 
enticing and hypnotizing effect on the two 
lovers so that it is only natural that they 


-abandon their thoughts and lose control of 


themselves once just to exchange a chaste 
kiss. - 

Considering the language of this section, 
Nakagawa is in fact writing poetic prose. The 
way he describes nature and the manner he 
portrays the inner feeling of his characters are 
superb. This is a scene in which the 
atmosphere merges with the feeling of the 
protagonists, so that the impression one gets 
from this scene in the woods is not only that 
of a painting but also that of a lyrical poem, 
in which everything flows on naturally and 
unhurriedly. If one thinks of Akiko as a 
moonflower, rare and beautiful but short- 
lived, then this scene, too, is a moonflower 
scene, in which they are in a state of spiritual 
oneness out of time, beautiful but rare and 
short-lived. 

This notion of fleeting time seemed to 
stand still all of a sudden, and the two lovers’ 
feeling as if they were living in eternity point 
to their spiritual union which is out of time 
and out of space. And it is this intimate 
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encounter with Akiko in the woods that 


enables the protagonist to undergo all the 
agonies in life and to bear all moral 
sufferings. As one sees in the course of the 
novel, it is the young student's remembrance 
of this “eternal moment" that supports him 
through his life and comforts him at the loss 
of the woman at the end. This idea of having 
a still point in the flux of time is also the 
overall impression a reader gets from A 
Moonflower in Heaven. In this novel of less 
than a hundred pages, Nakagawa covers in a 
skillful way the span of twenty years in the 
prime of a man's life, and describes his 
wastec effort in pursuing a woman whom he 
never Obtains. In the novel, time is the only 
element which brings about changes in the 
people (they become old at the end) and 
movement of the plot, while love is the still 
point (in terms of time), the element which 
remains unchanged throughout the whole 
narrative. Love is indeed the focal point 
around which all actions in the novel revolve; 
it is th2 motivating force and the controlling 
force cf all actions in the novel as well. 
Moreover, Akiko's moral determination 
is also a fixed point which is unaltered 
throughout the story, while the protagonist is 
seen as a drifter or a traveler who wanders 
from place to place, from Kyoto to the foot of 
Mt Fuji and then to Tokyo. Like Goethe's 
Werther, the Japanese young student wishes 
to forget his beloved one. In fact he has tried 
to shifi his attention to another younger girl 
who resembles Akiko, but in vain. Though 
he has actually established sexual relationship 
with the younger woman, and though he 
takes Akiko's advice and marries the younger 
woman, he is still greatly attached to Akiko, 
the clder’ woman whom he loves. 
Nakagawa's novel reminds one of D. H. 
Lawrence's novel Sens and Lovers, in which 


the protagonist Paul Morel is unconsciously 
and spiritually attached to his mother 
Gertrude Morel so that he cannot establish 
any sound relationship with other women. 
He loves a highly sensitive and spiritual 
woman Miriam, who resembles his mother a 
lot; he is also attracted physically to a very 
sensuous woman Clara, who satisfies his 
physical desires. However, he cannot bring 
the spiritual and sensual aspects of love 
together, nor can he free himself emotionally 
from his oedipal relationship with his mother. 
This is the same case with the protagonist in 
A Moonflower in Heaven. Besides 
representing the unattainable ideal for the 
student, Akiko is also a mother figure in th 

eyes of the student: eae 


My mind was suddenly seized with . 
the strong fear lest I should lose her, and 
so stamping my feet impatiently, I said ` 
childishly, in a sudden frenzy of despair, .. 
"Please, please, hold me in your arms!" | 

Whereupon she returned, "Why, 
what's the matter? You big baby!” and 
at the same time held both my hands 
tight and swiftly tried to embrace me to 
her shoulder. ... It was all very natural, 
without any effort.!® 


He is attracted by her gracefulness and 
bounty of love. Her general calmness and 
stability in life are indeed great contrasts to 
his own uncertainty and sense of rootlessness 
at the time close to his graduation. Thus he is 
unconsciously drawn toward her as a drifter 
towards a lighthouse for rest, reassurance 
and stability. 

Nakagawa recognizes the importance of 
the unconscious of human life and the 
presence of an inner life of a person, and he 
probes into human motives and studies 
human psyche in A Moonflower in Heaven. 
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Not only does he reveal to the readers the 
inner life of the student and portray his 
amorous feelings for the woman in the most 
vivid sharpness, but Nakagawa also shows 
the effect of religion on the psychological and 
moral development of a person. Like Andre 


Gide's heroine in Strait is the Gate, Akiko is’ 


also a woman who abhors sexuality Gif one is 
allowed to use such an expression) as a result 
of her religious sentiments and upbringing. 
Her association with the younger man opens 
her to a world of warmth and passion so that 
she is often troubled by an urge to enjoy the 
sensuous pleasures of the world--a feeling in 
conflict with her religious and moral 
education and her sense of duty and 
responsibility. | 

Akiko desires the young man's love and 
yet, she is incapable of loving him in a 


committed and whole-hearted way because of 


her moral sense and her-awareness of the 
social barriers between them. There is her 
age, her family, her religion, as well as her 
society that she has to consider. The fact that 
she reads such novels as Anna Karenina and 
Madam Bovary shows that she, too, is a 
romantic person like the two heroines of the 
novels, who strive to obtain love. But unlike 
Anna and Emma, Akiko does not give a free 
rein to her own emotions. This sets her off 
from the European ladies in Tolstoy's and 
Flaubert's novels. Akiko is determined to 
fight against her own emotional inclination 
toward the young man. This strong sense of 
moral duty and responsibility is indeed 
typical of a traditional Japanese woman. 
Similarly, the student's love for a maternal 
figure and his wasted effort in trying to 
obtain her are also characteristic of traditional 
Japanese values in the past. His way of life in 
quest of his own ideal is in fact considered a 
noble way of living in the older days in 


Japan. It is therefore not surprising that he 
feels alone in this modern world. As his own 
remarks in the opening chapter of the novel 
indicates, he is actually a person who is born 
to a wrong age when values have changed. 
The fact that he is the only one to go on living 
in this way makes him look even more noble 
and charming in the eyes of the readers. Like 
Goethe's young Werther, this Japanese 
student, too, is a willful man who desires to 
follow his own principle and pursue his 
romantic ideal in an age of reason and 
materialism. He is one who has courage to 
fight against the main current of life because 
he has an ethical sense of right and wrong, 
worthdoing or waste of effort. Like the boy 
in the modern Japanese writer Shiga Naoya's 
BBR (1883- ) short story "Seibei's 
Gourds” [Seibei to Hyotan FEH LIE, 
1913] the student has a belief in what he does 


_:"For love of her I should never repent even 


if I should sacrifice the happiness and honor 
of my whole life; only her conscience is what 
grieves me, and that is the very thing that sets 
off her beauty."!! The firmness of his love 
for Akiko, together with the lyrical mood of 
the novel, results in the popularity of the 
story among young readers in Japan. It is no 
doubt that Nakagawa's novel is in the same 
line with Goethe's Die Leiden des jungen 
Werther, in which a beautiful love story, 
moving and concentrated, is portrayed in 


‘great details and with all the emotional 


intensity. Unlike Werther who commits 
suicide in order to show his love for 
Charlotte, the Japanese student shows his 
love for Akiko by continuing his life in 
remembrance of her. Werther cannot live a 
life without the love of his beloved, whereas 
the narrator of the Japanese story persists in 
living. This difference in the two men whose 
Situation is more or less the same reflects the 
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basic difference in their approach to life. 
While Werther equates love with life and is 
willing -o die for love's sake, the Japanese 
student chooses to endure the loss of his 
beloved mainly because Akiko has prepared 
him for it. Like his mentor in life, Akiko 
leads him to see ‘the transience of human 
passion and life on earth as a whole by 
refusing him constantly. Physical union 
becomes irrelevant in a love of pure adoration 
and admiration. | 
In A Moonflower in Heaven, the strong 

religious and mystical overtone also sheds 
light on the symbolic meaning of the story. 
about love unfulfilled. If one regards Akiko's 
‘and the student's crossing the brook as a 
ritual of purification, then the student's sitting 
on the window seat and hearing the sound of 
samisen and the piece kiyomoto is his first 

stage of enlightenment: 


, While listening, I felt unusually 
gentle and mild, and really thought that 
I was becoming meek and innocent. 
When I think of man’s weakness, the 
fact that I am suffering now begins to 
appear mere hypocrisy, and tonight for 
the first time I think I have realized even 
the fraiity of my woman's heart. !2 


The fact that the protagonist is a man 
grown up with such virtues as sincerity, self- 
control, and courage, makes him a person 
capable of seeing the truth and Spiritual 
enlightenment. 

The protagonist's solitary trip up the 
mountain where he gazes up at the midnight 
sky, leads him see his own insignificance and 
the general human situation in the world: 
"This loneliness cf mine not only abounded 
in this world here below but in the vast 
universe itself."!3 His joining the army and 
association with a younger woman only make 


him see more clearly the importance of Akiko 


-in his whole life: "Of course, she [Akiko] 


was beyond all comparison; she was absolute 
and permanent to me."!4 Akiko is indeed a 
goddess to him. In this light, the 
protagonist's going up the mountain and then 
down again once in order to meet Akiko all 
gives a religious and mystical overtone to the 
story. At first the mountain is only a refuge 
for him: "I was haunted by the desolate 
vision of a snowy mountain envelopec in the 
evening dusk where no one besides myself 
was to be seen, and it began to appear as a 
scene Of my Own mind--the world where 
everything is cold and frozen over."!> This 
feeling of coldness and aloneness is in fact 
the initial feeling he has when he goes up the 


‘mountain. However, his experience with ihe 


life of nature up in the mountain changes the 
way he perceives life: 


If it were possible, I would die an 
heroic death for the sake of mankind; I 
would devote my whole being to the 
world. I want to render myself back to 
the land which has reared me. If that is 
impossible, I will put my mind and 
body in pure snow which is nearer to 
the heavens and there elevate my 
thought.!¢ 


His subsequent choice of a simple life 


style reflected in his simple food, clothing 


and dwelling indeed reminds‘one of the 
rituals involved and usually associated with 
the Shinto religion. He is close to nature, too, 
like a Shinto priest. His manual work such as 
collecting branches for the winter and the 
chopping of wood, together with the 
coldness of the winter months and his 
aloneness in the mountain, are all trials and 
tests for him, helping to purify his thoughts 
and cleanse his mind of human bondage: "In 


x 
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this way the mountain was always full of 
mystery, labor and simplicity, ready to give 
me some fresh surprise, and seemed to 
transform my mind gradually."!” The fact that 
he can bear the death of Akiko shows not 
only his own awakened consciousness but 
also Akiko's spiritual transformation into a 
goddess in the symbolic sense: "In the end I 
adored her as perfect God.... I can by no 


means think of her death. I shall die some . 


time or other, but that she will die is 
absolutely impossible. To me she must be 
immortal. .. ."!8 At the close of the novel, 

one finds that Akiko has risen to the status of 
a goddess in the student's heart. He has put 
her up on a pedestal. Thus at both the literary 
level and the symbolic level, Akiko ends in 
becoming a goddess-like figure. She is the 
goddess in the protagonist's heart; she is also 
the priestess who reaches the truth and 
becomes a goddess at the symbolic level, for 
she has shown the student the transience of 
human passion and the temporariness of 
human life. From being a moonflower in life, 
Akiko becomes a moonflower in heaven at 


the end. 

In this sense, the novel portarys not only 
a most touching story of intense love between 
a young man and an older woman, but also a 
tale about the moral growth and spiritual 
development of a young man who is 
enlightened in life through his association 
with a religious woman, capable of 
transcending the agonies of personal love 
unfulfilled to reach a state of spiritual 
calmness and passion abandonment--the 
highest state one may attain in Zen 
Buddhism. By using a lyrical and simple 
style, Nakagawa succeeds in delineating the 
story in the most interesting way, bringing 
about a harmony of objectivism (love in the 


universal sense) and subjectivism (the 


student's love and agony for the woman). 
His expressionistic technique also gives his 
work a sharpness of observation, and allows 
him to create a story highly lyrical, and 
acutely sensitive to the mood. A Moonflower 


' in Heaven is indeed a portrayal of love 


eternal, presented in the most concentrated 
and highly lyrical way. 


NOTES 


| Tadao Kunitomo, Japanese Literature Since 1868. (Tokyo: The Hokuseido Press, 1938), p. 244. 
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Arizona Press, 1973), p.208 
3 Ibid. 


4 English translations used in this article follow that in Yoichi Nakagawa. A Moonflower in Heaven 
[Ten nd yugao Km #a(Tokyo: The Hokuseido Press, 1949), p. 1. The Japanese original can be 
found in Rf H 448A Gendai Nihon bungaku taikei], Vol. 62, 1973 (pp. 301-334), p. 301. 
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